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REF^ORT. 



The Library of Congress, 

December 6, i8gj. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit my report as Librarian of Congress. 
On the 30th of June, 1897, your Librarian was nominated and confirmed 
to be Librarian of Congress. On the ist of July he took the oath and 
entered upon the duties of his office. 

The following is a record of the receipts and disbursements for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1897: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount of copyright fees reported by Mr. Spofford from Jul}^ i, 1896, 
to April 30, 1897, with receipts for May and June estimated, follows, no 
accounts therefor having been rendered: 

1896: 

July |4, 440. 00 

August 4, 083. 50 

September 4, 00 ^. 50 

October 4, 549. 50 

November 3, 964. 00 

December 5, 290. 50 

1897: 

January : . . 6, 031. 50 

February 4, 381. 00 

March . ; 4, 907. 00 

April 4, 625. 50 

Total 46, 276. 00 

May and June ( estimated ) 9, 100. 00 

Total 55, 376. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries, Library of Congress I54, 620. 47 

Increase of lyibrary, purchase of books 5, 980. 02 

Contingent expenses. Library of Congress i, 003. 77 

Total 61, 604. 26 
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The Library as transferred is estimated in volumes as follows: 

On the shelves 323, 642 

Reading room and alcoves . . 45, 603 

Catalogue department '....... 3, 135 

Map department 2, 700 

Art department 833 

h^w library . . 96, 813 

Toner collection 23, 384 

Washingtoniana 2, 000 

Smithsonian collection of publications of learned societies .... 46, 000 

Rare books 3, 000 

At the bindery 2, 500 

Books loaned out i, 865 

Uncatalogued books and duplicates 116, 240 

Copyright deposits (all duplicates) 120, 000 

Total 787, 715 

Pamphlets ( ascertained by estimate ) : 

Catalogued and on shelves 43, 340 

Uncatalogued 175, 000 

Total 218, 340 

The larger portion of the books belonging to the Smithsonian collec- 
tion, consisting of the books and pamphlets not included in that of publi- 
cations of learned societies, is included in the enumeration of the Library 
books on the shelves. At the present stage of the library classification, 
it has been found impossible to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
exact number of books known as the Smithsonian library. 

According to this estimate, the Library is composed of 787,715 books 
and 218, 340 pamphlets. 

On the I St of November the number of books reported loaned out "in 
the hands of readers" was 3,320, of which 1,446 were charged to Sena- 
tors and Members no longer in Congress, and to others entitled to take 
out books. A few of the 1,446 may be returned, but from these figures 
we may estimate our loss during thirty years. The daily average of 
books in the hands of readers may be placed at 3,000. This, however, 
varies, the number taken out during the session of Congress being much 
larger than in the recess. The percentage of books lost in thirty years 
is about five in a thousand. The privileges of the Library have been 
mainly abused in the direction of keeping out books longer than the 
rules allowed rather than failing to return them. It would have been 
more satisfactory to have given you an exact count rather than an esti- 
mate. This Avas impossible, as the books were stored in the Capitol, and 
the work of removal and classification, so as in a measure to be ready for 
the opening of Congress, has made it impossible. This confu«ion came 
from the pressure for space, the long-continued congestion so oppressive 
that the Library collections were only saved from chaos by the energy and 
vigilance of those in charge. The problem was a library approaching 
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800,000 volumes and shelf room for 300,000. ** There >^'as no packing 
room, ' ' was written in the Librarian's report of 1872 , * 'and the heavy receipt 
of books from all quarters, by daily mails and otherwise, the binding 
business, the cataloguing of the books, the correspondence of the Library, 
the direction of assistants, and the extensive daily labors of the copy- 
right department are all constantly going on in those public parts of 
the Library which should be kept free for readers. Masses of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, engravings, etc., in the course of collation, cata- 
loguing, labeling and stamping in preparation for their proper location 
in the Library, are necessarily under the eye and almost under the feet 
of the Members of Congress and other visitors. ' ' 

A strenuous effort was made during the period of removal to secure an 
exact enumeration of the Library, not alone the books on the shelves, 
but the classes of books, their part in the universal scheme of knowledge 
and, more especially, what were embraced in auxiliary departments, like 
those of music, the graphic arts, and manuscripts. It is to he hoped 
that this will be accomplished at an early day. Under the head of 
books entered for copyright are classified hotel registers, form books, 
circulars, syndicate articles, and so on — the law providing no other term. 
Thus, while the reports show an aggregate of receipts from 1870 to 1896 
of 416,822 publications from the copyright of ** books," the term does 
not express the character of the entries. And until the copyright and 
other material now lying in indiscriminate heaps on the Library floors 
are classified any estimate would be misleading. The strength of the 
Library, considered as a comprehensive collection in all departments of 
knowledge, is evidently overestimated when spoken of as 787,715 vol- 
umes. We must consider that a large percentage, say from 33 per cent to 
40 per cent, are duplicates — and not alone copyright, but from other 
sources — as in the law department, for instance, with as many as 14 copies 
of the same work on the shelves. 

THE REMOVAL OF THE BOOKS. 

The act providing for the removal of the Library from the Capitol was 
passed under the impression that Congress, according to custom, would 
adjourn March 4. As the new building was completed in Februar}^ it 
was believed that the transfer of the books would be over by Jul}" i , and 
the law as affecting the new Library could go into operation. The extra 
session, however, made this impossible, except as to the removal of a 
large amount of miscellaneous matter in the way of duplicates. The 
main Library' was kept intact in the Capitol until Congress adjourned. In 
the meantime, the plans for transferring and housing the books on the 
new shelves were under consideration by the Library authorities. This 
required study, involving, as it did, problems of delicacy. It was neces- 
sary that each volume should be carried from its place in the Capitol to 
a cori'esponding place in the new building, and so carefully done as to be 
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at once accessible to the readers. The question of transfer, the care of 
valuable properties, the chances of weather, the renovation of the books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, from the consequences of dust and other 
accretions of time, were parts of the problem. 

On July 31, 1897, the old Library was closed to all except those hav- 
ing business with the copyright department. Then came the prepara- 
tion of the books for the transit, which began August 2. All Library 
work was suspended in every department except what was necessary for 
the transfer of the books. Every assistant w^as assigned to this duty. 
Few leaves of absence were granted, and those for emergency. We 
were fortunate so far as the weather was concerned ; and, as a result of 
the care, foresight, and industry of the staff, the whole Library, with 
its manifold and various treasures, was removed in ten weeks. As an 
engineering feat this would merit high praise ; but apart from that, we 
should realize the skill and tact which transferred this vast mass without 
the loss or apparent misplacement of a volume. 

The books were arranged in the new Library with regard to conven- 
ience of access and speedy service. Books which experience had shown 
to be most sought for were placed on shelves near the reading room. 
Other subjects, such as geology and chemistry, were grouped together, 
and, to allow for a growth in each section, only one-half of each shelf 
was occupied. 

The arrangement of the various sections is as follows: 

NORTH BOOK STACK. 

First story from top. — Publications of foreign governments; pamphlet 
collections (bound and unbound); United States Patent Office Gazette; 
commercial directories. 

Second story . — Document publications of the States of the Union; space 
for the arrangement of duplicates. 

Third story. — Mathematics, astronom}^ geology, chemistry, physics, 
botany, medicine, natural history, and zoology. 

Fourth story. — Agriculture, technology, ecclesiastical history, and 
theology. 

Fifth story. — Architecture, fine arts, music, poetry, drama, correspond- 
ence, rhetoric, essays, ana, and humor. 

Sixth story. — General history, ancient and modern; history, biography, 
and description of all countries except the United States and Great Brit- 
ain; Great Britain (history, biography). 

Seventh story. — Americana (in part) polygraphy, literature, bibliogra- 
phy, and language. 

Eighth story. — International law, statistics, politics, philosophy, edu- 
cation, sociology, mythology, geography. 

Ninth story. — Uncatalogued books; duplicates. 
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SOUTH BOOK STACK. 

First to fifth story from top. — Bound newspapers and works on art. 
Sixth story, — Bound periodicals. 

Seveiith story. — Directories, fiction (in part), orientalia; Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante, Virgil, Goethe. 
Eighth story. — Bound periodicals. 
Ninth story. — Copyright duplicates. 

EAST BOOK STACK. 

Library (in part) of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Reading room. — Gallery: United States documents. Alcoves on floor: 
Americana (in part) ; genealogy, biography, local history, reference books, 
fiction (in part). 

The Library closed on July 3 1 ; was opened to the public on November 
I. This meant the adjustment of over 400,000 books so that they might 
be available. Since then the reading room has been in use daily except 
on Sunday. While the public has therefore the advantages of a splendid 
reading library the work of classification still goes forward, and in a short 
time we hope to have every volume and pamphlet even of the miscel- 
laneous matter in its appropriate place. 

As a part of the present system, there is a pneumatic tube, a tunnel, and 
electric machinery for the transmission of books from the Library to the 
Capitol. It would be impossible to overestimate the importance of this 
ingenious work in the practical efficiency of Library administration. A 
test was made of its operations on October 27 by the Library officials. 
The telephone was not yet in operation, and therefore the experiment 
was under imperfect conditions. Without any prearrangement or fore- 
warning a request for books was conveyed through the pneumatic tube 
from the Capitol to the reading desk in the new Library. In ten minutes 
and five seconds the volume asked for reached the Capitol. The second 
request was for four books — one in English, the other three in Italian, 
German, and French, respectively. Three of them, the Italian, German, 
and English, came within eight minutes and eleven seconds. The French 
volume, Les Ch^timents, arrived two minutes later. The third was a 
request for The London Times containing an account of the battle of 
Waterloo. The Times, the volume of 18 15, was promptly found on its 
appropriate shelf in the upper part of the Library Building, but owing 
to a little delay at the reading desk was twelve minutes in reaching the 
Capitol. 

The test was notable as demonstrating the practical convenience of the 
Library in the service of Congress and the Supreme Court. Under the 
old system the Library was so congested, books were heaped up in so 
many crevices and out-of-the-way corners, down in the crypt, hidden in 
darkness from access of observation, that obtaining a volume, and espe- 
cially, one out of the range of general reading, was a question of time and 
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patience. Frequently, it depended upon the phenomenal memoty of the 
distinguished Librarian. 

The present arrangement may be described as almost automatic in its 
character, and there is no reason why a Senator at his desk, or a Justice 
of the Supreme Court in the conference room may not summon the page 
and have whatever he requires within twelve or fifteen minutes. This 
is not a theory or an anticipation, but a practical demonstration. The 
new Library brings its treasures within an easier reach of those who 
need them than ever before. 

THE LIBRARY AS ARRANGED. 

The question of arrangement of the new Library building has been 
under careful consideration. Assignments have been made, but they are 
still subject to such changes as experience may justify. 

This is the present arrangement of the building in detail: 

THK BASEMENT. 

The copyright department has been assigned to the southwest pavilidn 
and the north and south curtains. In the south curtain and pavilion are 
the offices of the register and clerks. In the north curtain are the archives — 
that is to say, where an original copy of every copyright article is pre- 
served. The offices of the superintendent of the building are in the 
west south curtain. The west north curtain remains unassigned, but is 
filled wdth books and pamphlets. The west north pavilion has been set 
apart for the blind. The eastern paviHon and curtains have been given 
over to the bindery, the packing and mail rooms, and for purposes of 
general utiHty. 

THE FIRST STORY (l^IBRARY FLOOR). 

The central feature of the first story is the reading room, with its sur- 
rounding alcoves. The newspapers and periodicals will be given as much 
of the south and east south curtains as may be requisite. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, the manuscript, the Toner and Washington collections 
will have special places in the eastern ciurtains. The catalogue depart- 
ment will occupy as much of the north curtain as is requisite. The 
southwest pavilion is devoted to the reading room of the Senate; the 
west south curtain to that of the House. The executive offices of the 
Library are in the west north curtain. Here will be found the Librar^*^ 
records, and the books of rare value and interest, which are specially 
safeguarded. The manuscript department has been assigned to the 
northeast pavilion for reasons of security. 

THE SECOND STORY (GALI^ERIES). 

This is the finest in the way of decoration of the Library floors. Keep- 
ing this in view, the four pavilions and the western curtains will be de- 
voted to exhibition purposes, rare books, works of art, and notable col- 
lections. The southern gallery will be given to graphic art, selections 
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from which will be on exhibition from time to time. The maps and charts 
are assigned to the northern gallery for the present, or until experience 
^hows how much room is needed for the catalogue and other departments. 
The east south curtain has been assigned to the music department, while 
the east north curtain will be arranged as a hall for such learned societies 
as may be authorized to hold their meetings in the Library. The room 
adjoining will be devoted to special research. 

THE ATTIC. 

The upper or attic stories are reserved for restaurant and smoking 
rooms. There are small rooms reserved for study. 

THE BOOK STACKS. 

The three book stacks, containing a majority of the books in the Library, 
each consisting of nine stories, adjoin the reading room on the north, 
south, and east. The main access to each is from the reading room 
alcoves. The north and south stacks are connected with the central desk 
of the reading room by pneumatic tubes, through which readers' ticket 
orders are sent to any one of the nine stories of either stack. The re- 
turned books, collected by an attendant in each story, are received at the 
reading room through book carriers operated by electric power on the 
endless chain system. The time required for this service varies from 
three to five minutes. 

This will explain the plan of the Library as now arranged. But some 
time must elapse — one or two years, at least — before the natural wants 
of the Library are well enough known to allow a useful, permanent 
arrangement. A room for the Joint Committee of the Library of Con- 
gress may be desired. The Librarian, while reserving certain rooms 
which might serve that purpose, has designated no special room, await- 
ing, as he does, the pleasure of the committee. 

This arrangement contemplates the removal from the reading-room 
floor of whatever does not serve the immediate purpose of the Library. 
The catalogue department, as will be seen, is in immediate contact with 
the reading room, and therefore in easy answer to the constant calls. In 
the various alcoves around the reading room are 45,603 volumes.* It is 
in contemplation, but not yet determined, to throw these alcoves open to 
the public. Shelves, however, have been arranged around the reading 
desk for works of reference, to whicji the reader has access. The reading 
room is closed, except to those who come for study. Those who wish 
to view the building have constant admission to the halls and corridors. 
The Library has telephone connection with the city and the Capitol. 

THE APPOINTMENTS. 

The one main duty of the Librarian during the recess of Congress has 
been the removal and arrangement of the books. To this duty all else 
has been subordinate. As a consequence, the other departments, with 
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the exception of the copyright and reading room, are, as yet, not quite 
ready, but in various processes of organization. The matter of appoint- 
ments has Hkewise been governed by the exigencies of the service. Under 
the law, nominations could have been made on the ist of July. To have 
done this would have created sinecures. Many of the officials provided 
for in the act of February, 1897, could not have been assigned to duty 
pending the transfer of the books; and while appointments would have 
accorded with the letter of the law, the spirit of the law would have 
been violated. As has been shown, the law of February was based upon 
the assumption that the removal of the Library would begin March 5, 
1897, ^^^ ^^ over by July i. Had the removal been consummated by 
July I, then, as the appropriations were available, nominations could 
have been usefully made. The necessity which made this unadvisable 
was, as will be seen, not of the Librarian's creation. Appointments 
were therefore made as soon as there was work to be done. 

As a result of this withholding of appointments until the state of the 
work permitted the service contemplated by law, there remains in the 
Treasury, as an unexpended part of the appropriation of February 19, 
1897, t^^ sum of $12,737.84. 

The following will show these disbursements in detail : 



Month. 



iKxpended. 



July 

August . . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November. 

Total 



$5, 687. 03 
6,600.47 
8,056.47 

10,319-99 
10, 123. 20 



40, 787. 16 



Appropri- 
atea. 



$10, 705. 00 
10,705.00 
10, 705. 00 
10, 705. Oo 
10, 705. 00 



53t 525. 00 



Unex- 
pended. 



$5,017.97 
4, 104- 53 
2, 648. 53 

385. 01 
581.80 



12,737-84 



In order that the Library might in its reorganization have efl5.cient 
service, all appointments were probationary, subject either to the tests of 
experience or examination. To aid in this the Librarian appointed a 
board composed of Mr. Spofford, Mr. Hutcheson, the superintendent of 
the reading room, and Mr. Solberg, the head of the copyright depart- 
ment, as the gentlemen who represented the best available experience for 
determining aptitude for the various forms of library work. The board, 
on account of the exigency of removal and the special and exacting- 
duties thereby imposed upon each of its members, has thus far been 
unable to act. It is believed that the examinations will be concluded 
in December. This delay has been in no respect a hardship to the appli- 
cants, as the probationary appointments were virtually under tuition, 
nor has it been found an injury to the service. 

The duty of selecting well qualified appointees possessing special 
aptitude for Hbrary work has been attended with many embarrassments. 
Portions of the library service require technical knowledge, as much so 
as the duties of the Medical or Engineer Corps. Each of the divisions 
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of the Library — music, the graphic arts, the reading room, the catalogue 
bureau, the hall of maps and charts, the manuscript, the law department 
of the Library, the periodicals and newspapers — necessitated, apart from a 
general knowledge of library work, a special knowledge of the depart- 
ment to which the candidate was assigned. What increased the embar- 
rassment was that, as a rule, the thousands of applications represented 
meritorious and accomplished people, with the highest recommendations, 
from all classes, and capable of good service in many stations of public 
duty, but lacking in requisite library experience. 

It was because of the desire to maintain the traditions and the integ- 
rity of the Library that few changes were made in the old staff. Of the 
forty in service upon taking office, but five have thus far been changed — 
three because of superannuation, and this with regret, because the gentle- 
men in question had in their day done good service, and should have 
retired upon a pension, such as superannuation and faithful work receive 
in other national libraries, and two in the interest of the Library. 

Twenty-five per cent of the appointments consisted of women. With 
few exceptions, w^omen have not had service in the Library, and there- 
fore the nominations were an experiment. It was believed that as 
there were various features of the Library work apparently suitable for 
women, they were entitled to recognition. In the administration of other 
libraries the experiment has been successful, but so far as our Library is 
concerned, the appointment of women is still open to debate. This may 
result from the present exceptional conditions. The Library is in a state 
of change — ^its new departments created by the new law, involving the 
handling and organization of the vast material, outside of books, now 
first brought to view. The classification and removal of this material is 
manual labor, with little opportunity for rest — as a rule, hard and exact- 
ing. In a year or two, when these new departments are arranged and 
in good working order, there may be gentle and useful offices suitable 
for women. With the problem to be gone over again, however, there 
would be more reserve in these appointments. While those in the serv- 
ice do their duty with fidelity and patience, it does not diminish the 
regret that it is necessarily so severe. 

THE COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT. 

As a national institution, the copyright system goes back to 1790. 
Before that twelve of the original thirteen States had passed copyright 
laws. These State laws protected for various terms. By the act of 1 790 
the right to print was guaranteed for fourteen years, with a renewal for 
another fourteen, in all, twenty -eight years. The penalty for infraction 
was severe, but complications arose as to the enforcement of the law and 
it was never satisfactory. The act of April 29, 1802, is interesting as 
extending the cop^^right law of protection to the arts of designing, engrav- 
ings, and etchings, historical or other prints. By the act of 1 83 1 copyright 
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was extended to twenty-eight years, with the right of renewal for fourteen 
more, thus giving protection in literary property for forty- two years. 
Music was brought within the copyright provision. In 1856 copyright 
was granted to dramatic compositions, and in 1865 to photographs and 
negatives. In 1870 the committee appointed to revise the Statutes 
submitted a revised and consolidated law of copyright, which is the law 
in force to-day. This statute, however, has been amended by several 
legislative enactments since, the most important being the act of March 
3, 1 89 1, by which copyright was extended to the natives of such foreign 
nations as accorded to our own people copyright privileges equal to those 
enjoyed by their own. The act relating to the public performance or 
representation of any dramatic or musical composition, with intention to 
give better protection to playright, was approved January 6, 1897. 

The copyright department was transferred in 1870 to the Librarian of 
Congress, who thus became register. There was a convenience in this. 
Delays were prevented and a uniform system established, which saved 
trouble to authors and publishers. It also assured the Library a complete 
collection of American publications, and as my predecessor remarked, ** If 
such a law had been enforced since the beginning of the Government, we 
should now have in the Library of Congress a complete representation of 
the American mind in every department of science and literature. ' ' 

Under the old law the copyright was an annoyance at times, and not an 
advantage — incomplete in its provisions and awkward in administration. 
It was difficult for the owner of a title to protect his rights. The trans- 
mission of a second copy to the Library was frequently overlooked, It 
is of record that in a single year there were more than 1,000 requisitions 
for publications where owners had accepted copyrighted protection with- 
out complying with the law. 

There was likewise no central office of record, and copyright property 
was intangible. And yet the right of the owner to his literary property, 
whether a history, an epic, a novel, or a street ballad, was as sacred to 
him as a right to a patent or a land warrant. It was his covenant with 
the Government under which the profits of his genius and industry were 
assured. 

The copyright department is therefore a most important office. Its 
growth may be estimated when it is noted that while in six months of 
1870 the copyrights were 5,600, in 1896 74,470 were entered. This 
means a steady rather than a spasmodic growth. Thus in 1870 there 
were, as we have seen, 5,600 entries; in 1875, i4>364; in 1880, 20,686; 
ini885, 28,410; in 1890, 42,758, and in 1896, 72,470. With the excep- 
tion of the years of business depression this increase has been sure, and 
never at a greater ratio than at present. These figures are instructive, 
not alone as showing the importance of the copj^right department, but 
as indicative of the immense growth of music, literature, and the arts. 
A few months since the average daily receipt of letters was 140. The 
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letters received daily from October 21 to December 3, for an example, 

average 179, with an increase from week to week. And already there 

are well-founded complaints from the head of the copyright bureau as to 

an insufficient staff and the necessity of extra hours of labor to keep the 

work in hand. The relative numerical importance of the copyright 

toward the other departments of the Government may be understood 

w^hen it is noted that while the Patent Office has 24,000 entries annually 

there were in 1896 72,470 in the copyright office. 

The published reports of the Librarian from 1870 to 1896 classify the 

copyright entries as follows: 

Books 371, 636 

Periodicals 257, 153 

Music 289, 617 

The drama 6, 026 

Photographs 73, 817 

Engravings, lithographs, etc 74, 670 

Prints 20, 579 

Maps and charts 48, 048 

Designs, models, and drawings : 6, 294 

The bulk of the copyright material was removed from the Capitol in 
the early part of 1897 ^^^ deposited in the new Library building. It 
came in such disorder that some time must elapse before it can be 
arranged. The crediting and indexing were behindhand. With the 
pressure of current business and its growth now straining to the utmost 
our clerical facilities the perfecting of the copyright records must be left 
to a more convenient season. 

The present head of the copyright department took office July 22. 
The work was then carried on in the Capitol with the aid of 24 clerks. 
There was no bookkeeping method, and the correspondence was largely 
a matter of printed forms. A fiscal system has been arranged, so that 
the record of the money passing through the bureau from day to day may 
have adequate accounting. By the courtesy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in detailing expert accountants to aid in the fiscal reorganiza- 
tion, stringent and comprehensive methods have been devised specially 
intended to meet the requirements of the Treasury. Although these 
arrangements are tentative and open to the tests of experience, thus far 
they have worked admirably. 

The rules laid down in the reorganization of the copyright department 
may thus be summarized: Every person sending a remittance receives a 
prompt answer. Every person sending a fee covering the cost of the 
certificate receives that certificate as soon as possible after the entries are 
made. Deposits of copies are noted. Assignments or other valuable 
instruments are recorded and the instruments returned by registered 
mail. Remittances of money are at once acknowledged, and money 
refunded where necessary as soon as possible, accompanied by a letter 

of explanation. All letters of whatsoever character are kept in copying 
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books. A new method of indexing has been arranged by which the 
index cards are made for the titles on the day of their receipt. A 
weekly bulletin of publications received at the library, under the pro- 
visions of the cop3Tight law, is furnished to the Treasury by the Libra- 
rian and printed for the use of the collectors of customs at ports of entry 
to aid in the suppression of copyright publications printed abroad with- 
out permission of the proprietor. This bulletin has been carefully rear- 
ranged with new bibliographical features, giving it a special value as a 
catalogue of current American literature. Numbers of the edition are 
taken by subscribers at the cost of $5 a year, payable at any United States 
custom-house. 

The question of the enforcement of the copyright law, so far as the 
deposit of the two copies are concerned, should receive consideration. 
As a matter of administration, the law could at the caprice of a publisher 
become obsolete. It is provided that no person shall be entitled to a 
copyright unless he shall, on or before the da^^ of publication, in this or 
any foreign countr}^ deliver at the office of the Librarian of Congress, or 
deposit in the mail, two copies of each book or other articles seeking 
copyright. Failing in this, implies a fine of $25, to be collected by the 
Librarian, in an action of debt, in any district court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction. There is no record that the Librarian has 
ever availed himself of this power, for the reason that judicial expenses 
and the public irresponsibility of many of the delinquents would make 
the proceedings inadvisable. 

The effect of this imperfect statute may be thus exemplified: From 
July I to October 30, inclusive, the copyright entries amounted to 23,011, 
while the entries completed by deposit anjounted to 17,515. This left 
5 ,496, or less than one- third, incomplete. The number of articles received 
under copyright amounted to 36,001; duplicates in 17,466, and but one 
copy in 29 entries. From the 5,496 there must be deducted those appli- 
cants who have merely copyrighted a projected work, reserving the right 
to complete their entry by subsequent deposits. 

For the same period the entries of foreign publications of all kinds 
under the international copyright amounted to 2 ,850. The United States 
entries of the same character number 20, 161, showing that seven-eighths 
of the international business is in the interest of American authors and 
publishers. 

The privilege of copyright in the United States now extends to eleven 
foreign Governments, namely. Great Britain and her dependencies, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Chile, and Mexico. 

If it were possible to secure a more rigid enforcement of the statute 
which makes two deposits of any article copyrighted essential to the 
validity of a copyright, it would be an advantage. Small return is asked 
for the benefit of a law which gives adequate protection to what in so 
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many cases is a valuable property. In Great Britain the law requires as 
a condition of copyright five copies. The neglect of that mandate was 
among the early troubles of the British Museum. An effort to check it 
was made by consulting publishers, circulars, and comparing the books 
announced to the trade with those deposited in the Museum. The 
librarian testified before a royal commission that the poems of Words- 
worth were not on the Museum shelves for the reason that the publisher 
declined to furnish certain volumes which he claimed to be reprints, and, 
therefore, free from copyright. The librarian held that to acquire 
Wordsworth by a purchase would have been an invitation to every pub- 
lisher to evade the law. The question adjusted itself in time, it being 
the disposition of the publishers, as a return for the advantages of a copy- 
right, to comply with the law, and even as a matter of self -protection to 
unite in the strict enforcement of its provision. 

The Lit)rarian is disposed to believe that in the United States, as in 
Great Britain, the failure of publishers to comply with a law arises from 
neglect, rather than other causes. However, the law is the law and, 
^vhether in the making of books or any other enterprise, the master of 
us all. The enforcement of the statute — the recognition of the principle 
that no copyright is valid until the law is complied with in every detail — 
would be an advantage and in no sense a hardship. The copyrighting 
of the titles; that is to say, of projected books — a promise to do some- 
thing at a future day — might lead to embarrassment, the department 
becoming a kind of bureau of promises and good intentions. It would 
be well, therefore, to fix a limit of time within which, after the entry of 
the title, deposit could be made to complete the entry of copyright, and 
to provide that in case where the delay in publication exceeded this 
period a new entry of title should become obligatory. 

An illustration of the workings of the copyright department will be 
found in the following table: 

Copyright office receipts for fiscal year ending June 30^ ^^97- 

1896: 

July |4, 672. 50 

August 4, 479- 75 

September 4, 084. 00 

October 4, 590. 40 

November 4, 375. 00 

December 5, 120. 75 

1897: 

January 5, 677. 50 

February 4, 797. 60 

March 5. 268. 50 

April 4, 838. 70 

May 4, 829. 30 

June 4, 724. 25 

Total 57; 458. 25 
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The following table for July, August, September, and October will 
show the business as compared with the corresponding months of 1896: 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 
October — 



Gross cash receipts. 



1896. 



1897. 



$4,672.50 114,257.70 

4,479.75 4,525.27 
4,084.00 5,218.87 
4,590.40 I 5,556.21 



Increase 
( 4- ) or de- 
crease ( — ). 



— $414. 80 
+ 45.52 
+ 1,134.87 
+ 965.81 



Business executed. 



1897. 



In- 
crease. 



|3, 769. 00 
4, 296.00 

4,559- 50 
4,899.00 



I527. 00 
263.50 
339- 50 



Number of entries. 



1896. 1897, 



Increase 
( + ) or de- 
crease ( — ). 



5,806 
5,290 
5,012 

5,929 



5,015 




791 


5,618 


+ 


32& 


6.106 


+1 


,094 


6,368 


+ 


43^ 



Here in detail is the business of July, August, September, and October: 





Gross cash receipts. 


Business in detail. 


Copyright entries. 


Month. 


u 

X p. 

1? 


Monthly in- 
crease. 




Monthly 
business. 


Monthly in- 
crease. 


> . 

ed ij 


• 

1 


It 

•S3 


• 


u 



G 

M 


"1 


July 


$4, 257. 70 
4, 525. 27 
5, 218. 87 
5, 556. 21 


I267.57 
693.60 

337.34 


I163. 73 
174.05 
200. 70 

. 213. 70 


13,769.00 
4,296.00 

4, 559- 50 
4,899.00 


I527.00 
263.50 
339- 50 


I144.96 

165. 23 

175-35 
188. 42 


507 

645 
742 

954 


4,508 

4,973 
5,364 

^ A.IA. 


5,015 
5,618 
6, 106 


• • • • 

603 

48S 
262 


192 
21& 


J j' • * • 

Aufifust 


September 

October 


234 
244 




0, *l-*'t 1 -, — 


Total 


19,558.05 






17,523-50 






2,848 


20. 2TO ^1 Tn7 
















^", ^07 









Gross cash receipts: 

Average monthly increase for the period $432. 83 

Daily average for the period 188 .04 

Business in detail: 

Average monthly increase for the period 376 .67 

Daily average for the period 168. 49 

Articles were deposited in the copyright office in compliance with the 
law, from June 28 to October 31, inclusive, as follows : 

Books 4, 274 

Circulars, pamphlets (broadsides, etc) 3, 160 

Newspaper articles i, 992 

Dramatical compositions 316 

Periodicals (separate numbers) 7, 558 

Musical compositions 10, 434 



Maps 

Charts , 

Engravings 

Cuts 

Prints 

Lithographs 

Photographs 3, 765 

Designs 248 

Chromos 2 



836 
172 
060 

50 
556 
592 



Total 35, 015 

These figures represent the actual number of pieces, two copies being 
required of each article. 
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As an evidence of the value of copyright, the records of the office show 
in gross cash receipts from January i to June 30, $28,804.35; from July 
to October, $19,530.09. The estimate for November and December is 
$10,000, but with the increase of the autumn business it will probably 
be larger, in all, $58,334.44, or more than is required for the expenses of 
the department. 

It should be kept in mind that in addition to this sum of money, paid 
weekly into the Treasury, we are indebted to the copyright division for 
the larger portion of our acceSvSions of books. 

THE CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT. 

A library without a catalogue is as a ship without a rudder. To use 
the words of Carlyle in describing the British Museum: "A librar>^ is 
not worth anything without a catalogue. It is a Polyphemus without 
any eye in its head, and you must front the difficulties, whatever they 
may be, of making proper catalogues. The worst catalogue ever drawn 
up by the hand of man was greatly preferable to no catalogue at all. ' ' 

Building up a dictionary catalogue, as well as a system of classification, 
is an undertaking of magnitude and requiring technical knowledge. The 
science of cataloguing has had for centuries a literature of its own. Not 
to speak of ancient systems, we have the Baconian, upon which our own 
is founded. Laying down the dogma that learning comes from three 
sources, memory, imagination, and reason, Bacon divided a catalogue 
into three chapters — history, which comes with memory; poesy, the 
experience of imagination; and philosophy, the fruit of reason. '* There 
can be," he adds, '* no other nor v.o more; for history and experience we 
take for one and the same, as we do philosophy and science. ' ' Bacon 
divided his classes as follows: History embraced natural and civil his- 
tory, ecclesiastical as well as literary, and likewise orations, letters, and 
apothegms. Philosophy, the second class, included the science of God, 
the science of man, and the science of nature. In this were to be found 
ph3'sics and metaphysics, natural philosophy and magic. Poetry was 
divided into drama, narration, and allegory. This classification was 
accepted by Dugald §tewart as * ' with all its imperfections, the only one 
of which modern philosophy has 3^et to boast. ' ' 

We have had other modern systems, but, as a rule, they were ampli- 
fications of that of Bacon, especially a French plan in five classes — 
theology, jurisprudence, history, philosophy, and literature. Garnier 
divided learning into four sections — theology, philosophy, history, and 
jurisprudence. Poetry, rhetoric, grammar, and philosophy were embodied 

into philosophy, while fiction was made a part of history. Leibnitz's 
plan was in ten parts. Coleridge proposed four, namely, the pure sciences, 

mixed and applied science, history, literature, and philosophy. J. F. M. 
Albert based his scheme upon three ideas, namely, God, man, and the 
world, deducing three main classes, theology, andrology, and cosmology. 
S. Doc. 13 2 
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There was likewise the arrangement accredited to John Locks — *' meta- 
physical, or things beyond human reason; physical, or within the range 
of human reason; practical, or within the possibility of human 
action, and miscellaneous." The classification of Thomas Jefferson was 
based upon that of Bacon, and remained as that of the Library until the 
administration of my predecessor. There were the three Baconian divi- 
sions, under the heads, respectively, of history, philosophy, and fine arts. 
These were subdivided into 40 chapters. Under fine arts were embraced 
poetry, fiction, logic, rhetoric, and language. Mr. Spofford made some 
radical changes. The 40 chapters of Jefferson were enlarged to 44. 
Ecclesiastical history was changed to a division next to theology ; agri- 
culture superseded mineralogy, which was merged in geolog}^; chemistry 
took the place of surgery, which was united with medicine; while the 
chapter on astronomy was relegated to the place of chemistry, next to 
physics, its place being filled by mythology; and mathematics, transferred 
to allied sciences, gave place to mental and moral science. The four 
chapters added were, 41, essays; 42, ana, wit, humor, and quotations; 
43, Smithsonian collection of learned societies' 44, periodicals. As at 
present arranged the chapters subdivide as follows: 



1. General history. 

2. History, biography, and descrip- 

tion of all countries except 
America and Great Britain. 
2 Yz . Genealogy , heraldry, costume, etc. 

3. Great Britain. 

4. America. 

5. Mathematics. 

6. Geology. 

7. Physics. 

8. Astronomy. 

9. Chemistry. 

10. Medicine. 

11. General natural history. 

12. Zoology. 

13. Botany. 

14. Agriculture 

15. Useful arts. 

16. Ecclesiastical history. 

17. Theology. 
18-23. I^aw. 

24. International law. 



25. Statistics, political economy, finance, 

politics,etc. 

26. Philosophy, ethics, education, etc, 

27. Sociology. 

28. Mythology, superstitions, etc. 

29. Geography. 

30. Architecture. 

31. Fine arts. 

32. Music. 

33. Poetry. 

34. Drama. 

35. Fiction. 

36. Letters and dialogues. 

37. Rhetoric. 

38. Literature and bibliography. 

39. Language. 

40. Collected works. 

41. Essays. 

42. Ana, wit and humor, quotations, etc. 

43. Smithsonian collection of publica- 

tions of learned societies. 

44. Periodicals and newspapers. 



The two points to be noted in the catalogue of a library, like that 
of Congress, are, first, readiness of access to facilitate speedy delivery 
of books to Congress and the readers, and, secondly, thoroughness as a 
work of reference to authors and subjects. 

In the delivery of books it would be difficult to improve upon our 
present method. It has been shown that a dozen books can be taken 
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from the Library and delivered at the Capitol in ten minutes. As this 
involves searching the shelves for the books and a quarter of a mile 
transit by tunnel, it may be said to have exhausted the resources of 
engineering science. 

We have a card or manuscript author-catalogue, kept up to date and 
useful as a manual for the attendants. We have also eleven, different 
volumes of printed catalogues published from time to time and of relative 
value. In subject cataloguing we are in arrears, and have been since 
1867. That was interrupted by the addition of the bureau of copyrights, 
which from the very necessity of its requirements had the right of way 
over the real Library work. The bringing of this catalogue up to date 
and at the same time introducting more scientific methods is among our 
present problems. For practical reading-room service nothing better can 
be expected than our present arrangement. By this it will be under- 
stood that every work of substantial value that has a vital place in our 
literature is catalogued. This does not include trivial books, like dime 
novels and similar publications. Their exclusion is temporary, a part of 
the present exigencies, it being the intention to catalogue every publica- 
tion, however unimportant, and give it due place. There is a large mass 
of French, German, Italian, and Spanish material awaiting collation and 
classification. 

The plan of classification, as has been said, is based upon that of Thomas 
Jefferson, drawn up by him in 18 15, shortly after Congress had purchased 
his library. How far it may be necessary to amend this, in addition to 
the changes introduced by my predecessor, and especially in a library 
with subdivisions like our own, it would be premature to say. We are 
building up sections like the four added to those of Mr. Jefferson, which 
will grow into distinct collections. 

We have a department of music, for instance, already a valuable feature 
of the Library. It is the basis of the most interesting musical library in 
America, and is being classified and catalogued. A division by itself, as 
such it will grow. And yet we have a chapter of music in the general 
Library, with books on music, scores of operas, oratorios, class-books, and 
sacred music. Whether this chapter should be a part of the musical 
library or remain in the general collection is a problem that must entei: 
into our ultimate rule of classification. The same question will arise in 
regard to manuscripts. We have a unique manuscript department, which 
it is proposed to maintain and develop. At the same time in the Toner 
collection, the Washington collection, and the general Library there are 
manuscripts as well as publications in facsimile. Should these be a part 
of the general collection or be transferred to the department of manuscripts? 
Our law library has been a special department since 1861; but under 
the copyright law there is growing another collection of works apper- 
taining to law. The maps and charts department has its own collection; 
but there are maps as well as charts in the various chapters. In medical 
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science the Library is subordidate to that of the surgeon-general, an 
anomaly that in time may be corrected. 

As an inflexible rule, no method of classification should be favored 
which would disintegrate the general collection. The Library of Con- 
gress must ultimately be the universal library of the Republic. To that 
end the most magnificent library edifice in the world has been erected 
and is destined to be, it is to be hoped, the home of America's literary 
and artistic genius, supplemented and strengthened by that of all lands 
and all time. And now, when the work of organization is in a plastic 
condition, before what is done hardens and consolidates and becomes dif- 
ficult of undoing, no step should be taken without considering not alone 
what is most convenient to-day, but what will be most useful a hundred 
years from to-day. 

Therefore, in the work of classification, while each department main- 
tains its representative character, the main purpose is the consolidation 
of the general library. What may have gone from its shelves to strengthen 
the medical or develop a law library, what may be contemplated in the 
way of a Congressional library of reference, can and should be replaced. 
But there must be no invasion of the general librarj^'s domain as one of 
universal reference. There was a profound truth in Napoleon's order, 
dated February lo, 1805, in regard to the French National Library — 
** Many ancient and modern works," said the Emperor, " are wanting in 
the great library, which are found in the other libraries of Paris and 
the departments. A list should be made of these books, and they should 
be taken from the minor establishments, to which should be given in 
exchange works which they do not possess, of which the great library 
has duplicates. The result of this operation would be that when a book 
was not found in the national library, it would be known for certain 
that it did not exist in France. ' ' 

While perfecting this work of classification we should not forget that 
our first duty is that of preservation. Panizzi, the well-remembered 
librarian of the British Museum, laid down the rule that the apparently 
worthless trifle should be kept, as no one could anticipate its value in a 
hundred years. The Bodleian Library, of Oxford, suffered from the 
indifference of its founder in regard to plays, as Bodley did not believe 
that one play in forty \^as of any value. In 1674 the one volume of dra- 
matic w^orks in the Bodleian Library was the 1664 folio of Shakespeare, 
the only separate play that of Hamlet. And yet, according to Thomas 
Watts, * ' more than a century afterwards the tide had so changed that one 
of the chief glories of the Bodleian was in the Malone Library of Shake- 
spearean literature. ' ' And when , in 1 84 1 , a vsingle copy of the mass rejected 
by Bodley was bought by the Bodleian Library for $635, a lesson was 
read ' * which ought to sink deeply into the minds, not only of the Bodleian, 
but all other libraries. ' ' 
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There is value in the suggestion of William Desborough Cooley, that, 
as a means toward a permanent catalogue, the titles of books might be 
set up by the compositors from the title-pages without previous trans- 
cription , and stereotyped at one cast , leaving the titles separate . ' * Then , ' * 
says Mr. Cooley, "supposing them to be cast in one plate and afterwards 
cut asunder, I believe they would not cost so much as the transmitted 
titles in the written catalogue. ' ' This plan was urged by the well-known 
Professor Jewett in 1849. What the professor suggested was virtually 
the electrotyping of the title and its preservation in a permanent form. 
It was based upon the then existing conditions of printing. But, follow- 
ing the professor's idea, we might take advantage of the changes since 
his day in the art of printing, and especially in that of machines for type- 
setting now in universal use, which would cast and print in permanent 
form, the title. If this plan would be deemed possible, one or two of the 
machines could be placed in the Library, and the work of subject and 
author cataloguing be done with readiness and economy. 

MINOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

There are in the District of Columbia, outside of the Library of Con- 
gress, 30 libraries directly under the control of the Government, or receiv- 
ing Government aid. This does not include the public-school libraries, 
which are purely local. 

These permanent libraries are estimated as containing 841,465 books, 
434,000 pamphlets, and 57,795 maps. 

Included in this collection of libraries, in addition to our own, there 
are the Surgeon- General's Librar}^, with its 1 18,000 volumes and 193,000 
pamphlets; the Smithsonian Library, now virtually with the Library of 
Congress; the Bureau of Education, with 70,223 volumes and 148,000 
pamphlets; the Coast Surve}', with 42,000 volumes upon geography and 
like subjects; the House with its 100,000 volumes; the Senate with a 
similar number; the Department libraries, notably the Department of 
State, with its manuscript records of the Continental Congress, and the 
papers of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, MadiwSon, and Monroe. 

These various libraries being, as has been shown, under Government 
favor, might fitly be called *'The National Librar}'." In their develop- 
ment the Government should keep in mind that the Library of Congress, 
with accommodations for 4,500,000 volumes, and fireproof, is the home for 
such national collections as" are not of practical use in the administration 
of affairs. 

In other words, this Library, now among the first in importance and 
character, and within a generation, at least, to rank with the great 
libraries of France and England, should be the especial care of Congress. 
The gaps should be filled up. It should not be weakened to serv^e the 
minor libraries. There should be no disintegration. For purposes of 
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study or research, no library in this or other countries possesses so many 
conveniences. And with those manifold advantages to the student, the 
collection of books should be worthy of the public spirit which gave this 
building to the nation and to mankind. 

With this aggregation of Government libraries, to which we may give, 
for argument's sake, the name of '* The National Library," just as a col- 
lection of colleges is called a ''university," there should be a general 
catalogue. The Government, on a rough estimate, inclusive of our 
Library, owns in the capital over 1,600,000 voltunes, in some branches 
special, complete, and rare. A general catalogue of these libraries, uni- 
versal in its scope, would be the proudest contribution the United States 
could make to the cause of knowledge. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 

The department of arts, or, as it might more properly be called, graphic 
arts, as distinguished from paintings and sculpture, includes line and 
mezzotint engravings, etchings, photographs, photogravures, lithographs, 
chromos, wood cuts, half tones, and prints of every variety. Two of the 
chapters of the general library — 30 and 31 — are given over to the liter- 
ature of architecture and fine arts. These are divisions of great value, 
embracing as they do dictionaries of ancient and modem art, of paintings, 
sculpture, representations of the European galleries, in the form of folios 
of line engravings, all of which are frequently consulted. 

Keeping intact the literature of the fine arts, as at present in the gen- 
eral library, the art department will be devoted to the preservation and 
exhibition of the graphic art, which in so many forms has been accumu- 
lating since 1870. A careful estimate of our resources is as follows: 

Engravings 4, 396 

Etchings 2, 990 

Photogravures 3, 736 

Photographs 33> 256 

Lithographs 5, 036 

Facsimiles i, 500 

Typogravures i, 347 

Chromos i, 220 

Fashion plates 752 

Total 54, 236 

The accessions are at the rate of 26 a day. Former reports give the 
number of photographs received under the copyright law as 73,817; 
engravings, chromos, and lithographs, 74,670; cuts and prints, 20,576. 
Assigning one-half of these deposits to the copyright archives, and in 
photographs alone there would be a discrepancy betw^een the figures 
given at the time and those now presented as the result of a careful esti- 
mate. An explanation may be found partly in the fact that entries were 
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made from which copyrights were not taken out. In this, as in other 
departments, entries were counted rather than the actual deposits, and 
therefore the estimates become to a certain degree misleading. It is 
gratifying to observe, however, that in the work of arranging the unclas- 
sified matter, as received from the Capitol, there are daily discoveries of 
graphic art material. For instance, since the estimate quoted above was 
made, we have discovered 800 portraits of eminent Americans. This 
includes in miniature 135 portraits of Washington; 19 of Jefferson; 30 of 
Lincoln, and perhaps 30 of Franklin, and may be welcomed as the foun- 
dation of a collection of the representative Americans. To these may be 
added the portfolios of photographs of scenes in Paris during the com- 
mune insurrection of 1871, contributed by the late E. B. Washburne, 
American minister in France at the time. Worthy of note, likewise, are 
rare portraits of Jackson and Van Buren, political cartoons of the time, 
and a portfolio of etchings made during the civil war by Confederate 
artists. 

The discrepancies between the present figures and those of former 
reports are cited, not for criticism, but as illustrating the difficulty attend- 
ing the transfer of the congested masses which encumbered the Library 
halls, chambers, and cellars in the Capitol in^o the light and space of the 
new library. There is no doubt that when the work of assortment, for 
which there was neither force nor space, is complete, there will be devel- 
oped a wealth in all departments as marked as that which are developed 
in the graphic arts. Time, patience, and critical intelligence will be 
required to analyze and arrange the various sections of our library. 
And while the severity of the labor is a regret, we are glad to see that 
every step in this work of reconstruction and discovery shows some wel- 
come additions to the treasures of the library — some new evidence of its 
rare and unique value. 

As soon as the material is well in order we shall begin a catalogue of 
the graphic arts. This, while independent of the general catalogue, 
will be a part of the ultimate plan. The rules governing the catalogue 
of books and pamphlets will be observed in those of the other depart- 
ments, so that in the end the general catalogue will be an epitome of the 
entire collection. There is now a daily record of accessions, and this 
record will be perfected as far back as 1870, when the copyright law as 
affecting the graphic arts came into effect. 

The first considerations in the art department will be those of classi- 
fication, cataloguing, and preserv^ation. Whatever comes as graphic art, 
how^ever trivial or even questionable, will be preserved as elucidating the 
manners and customs of our day. It is not for us, but those who come 
after us, to estimate the importance of what we now acquire and put away. 
There can be no vital criticism upon its value until after a century of 
experience and change. 
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It is contemplated to have a series of graphic-art exhibitions, and to 
that end the south gallery of the second floor has been set apart. This 
hall, the finest in the building, is 217 feet long by 35 wide, and the 
proposed exhibitions should be an attraction. The exhibitions will have 
a varied character. Our rarities and antiquities will have a prominent 
place. Works of modern times — those of our later masters with spe- 
cial genius — ^will be on the walls, as showing the resources of the depart- 
ment of art. These will be changed from time to time. 

We shall present graphic art in its different styles — its primitive expres- 
sions so far as the development of American genius is concerned, and so 
on from period to period, enabling the student to note at a glance our 
national progress in this field of industry and genius. We shall endeavor 
to show the history of political thought and as many as possible of 
American portraits from the colonial to present days. 

The art library, embracing the books that are kept under the eye of 
the superintendent, is composed of 833 volumes. These are of special 
value and are arranged as follows : 

Volumes. 

Art literature 47 

Decorative art 1 23 

Illustrated classics 31 

Illustrations of science and trades 73 

Individual works of art 140 

Collected works of art 1 39 

Private art galleries 26 

Public art galleries 4 

National and royal art galleries 73 

Explanation and research 102 

Foreign art 29 

Landscapes 39 

Miscellaneous 7 

Total 833 

This library, together with what is retained in the way of literature in 
our general collection and the multitude of specimens of graphic art, affords 
a wide range for observ^ation and study. To enumerate the volumes of 
the art department in detail would be to anticipate the office of the cata- 
logue. Among those of special value are D'Agincourt's Histoire de 
I'Art, in three volumes; Hamerton's Etchers and Etchings; Requards* 
Ornements des Maitres Americains; Racinet's I^'Ornement Polychrome; 
Weales's Early Masters in Stained Glass; Jones on the AlhambrX' .'Audu- 
bon's Birds of America; Claude Lorraine's Liber Veritatis; works of 
Hogarth, Flaxman, Turner, Gilray, Gerome, and others; Chabert's 
Galerie des Peintres; the Dusseldorf and Luxembourg galleries; the 
galleries of Versailles, Dresden, Florence, and Turin, and Champollion 
and Lepsius's Antiquities of Eg3^pt. 
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An evidence of the growth of the art department will be found in this 
statement of the accessions from July i to October 31, 1897: 

Engravings 530 

Cuts 25 

Prints 278 

Lithographs 296 

Photographs i, 868 

Designs 124 

Chromos i 

Photographs of original works of art 29 

Total 3, 151 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

The value of our maps and charts will be understood when it is 
remembered that it is perhaps the best collection in the United States, 
unless precedence is given to Harvard. 

It is estimated that we have as follows: 

Sheet maps 25, 000 

Atlases i, 200 

Pocket maps 700 

Roller maps 800 

This does not include maps found in books and magazines. There are 
maps in other parts of the Library not at present included in what is 
known as the maps and charts department. 

Owing to the lack of space in the Capitol, many of the maps reached 
the Library in a mangled condition. The sheet maps have been cleaned, 
pressed into shape and placed in large folding paper, marked with sub- 
ject and date and authors. The maps are arranged in subject and chron- 
ological order, as the following synopsis will illustrate: 

1. The world, including globes and hemispheres. 

2. The American Continent. 

3. Maps of North America: 

The Arctic region. 

Canada and her provinces. 

Newfoundland . 

The United States. 

The States, in alphabetical and chronological order. 

4. Mexico and States of Mexico. 

5. Central America: 

Central American States and provinces. 

6. Soutn America and the nations of South America. 

7. The West Indies. 

Government Departments issuing maps should be requested to deposit 
at least two copies in the Library of Congress. Pains likewise should 
be taken to obtain the same privilege from State surveys, geographical 
societies, and foreign Governments. Where rare maps are known to 
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exist facsimiles should be traced or photographed and added to the 
Library. The Historical Society of Philadelphia has the only copy- 
known of the map of our Western country drawn by John Fitch, of 
steamboat fame, and printed on a cider press, about 1798. Herman's 
map of Virginia and Maryland, 1670, is in the British Museum and quite 
unknown to us. ''The Kohl collection" in the State Department is 
valuable. The Library has duplicates of some of the Kohl maps. The 
proper place for their preservation would seem to be in the Library. To 
this may be added the manuscript maps of the Revolutionary war, known 
as the Rochambeau and Faden collections. 

THE PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The number of newspapers and periodicals, bound and unbound, is 
43,362 volumes, of which 19,700 are magazines, 5,350 weeklies (includ- 
ing class and trade journals), and 1,750 unbound — apparently for the 
reason that in nearly every case the file is incomplete. 

The 19,700 bound magazines, monthlies and quarterlies, are arranged 
in the south stack, as follows: 

History and general literature in the English language 10, 053 

Religious i, 708 

Scientific 755 

Juvenile 284 

Educational 245 

Nautical 804 

Foreign (including all languages ex9ept English) 5, 851 

Total 19, 700 

The weeklies, class and trade journals, number 5,350 volumes. 

The total number of bound volumes of newspapers is 16,562, of which 
1,189 are duplicate and 1,529 those sent to the Library from the office of 
the Secretary of the Senate. This leaves the actual number of volumes 
of newspapers 13,844, irrespective of duplicates. 

With a total of 43,362 periodical and newspaper volumes, the annual 
addition from the copyright and other sources is estimated at 1,500 vol- 
umes a year. 

About the ist of September the copyrighted and uncopyrighted peri- 
odicals and newspapers were brought into the new Library. Many of 
them had not been assorted for years, having been necessarily stored 
in piles in the various rooms of the Capitol. The force of assistants in 
the periodical department should be strengthened, at least for the next 
two years, until the department is completely in order. At present the 
best that can be done is to care for the current work and attend to the 
wants of the readers. It is necessary to the full utility of the Library 
that these newspaper and periodical accumulations should be classified, 
as no department is more sought by the reading public. Some idea of 
the magnitude of this contemplated work may be gathered from the fact 
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that of the 600 monthly or weekly periodicals, copyrighted and uncopy- 
righted, scarcely 100 have been bound up, and many even of these are 
behind from one to two years. When we remember that in its periodical 
press the history of the nation is written from day to day, that as time 
goes on these accumulations grow in value, that what may be regarded 
as the trifle of to-day will be classic of the next century, that an English 
broadside of the commonwealth or one of the French revolution has a 
greater value than that of the sumptuous volumes now coming from the 
press, we see the importance of preserving our collections in their integrit3^ 

The periodical department contains many rare and valuable sets, but 
few quite complete. As in most libraries, gaps amounting to four or 
five years appear in some of the most important files, while volumes are 
missing from sets running back to the early part of the century. There 
are breaks in the copyright serials, some of which are doubtless destined 
to be supplied from the unbound material waiting to be classified. Those 
of recent dates may be found, but the difficulty of completion may arise 
when w^e seek those published forty years ago. 

If it were necessary to dwell upon the necessity of exact rules and dis- 
cipline in the care of our Library treasures, it would be seen in the con- 
dition of the periodical and newspaper department. Many gaps were 
occasioned by the fact that until 1864, no effort had been made to gather 
in and centralize the current transient literature of the day. And we 
should be grateful to my predecessor that so much of value has been 
preserved. 

Imperfect as is the periodical department, yet it has high value, as 
will be seen in the character of some of our possessions. We have the 
only complete copy in the United States of the Official London Gazette 
from 1665 to the present, taking us back to the years of the Restoration. 
The London Times is complete from 1796, the paper having been 
founded in 1788. We have the AUgemeine Zeitung from its foundation 
in 1798; and the Journal des D6bats, and the Paris Moniteur, from the 
beginning, in 1789, are part of our record. In these files alone may be 
studied the contemporary history of three great nations; the oscillation 
of frontiers; the upheaving and overthrowing of dynasties; the passing 
of William the Third, Marlborough, Frederick and Napoleon; the Revo- 
lution in France and the United States; the execution of Marie Antoi- 
nette; Waterloo, Trafalgar, Austerlitz, Sedan. 

We have also the Diario de la Republica de Mexico, a daily journal in 
12 volumes, covering the whole period of the Mexican war. 

In American newspaper literature our Library is rich, being, it is 
believed, the best collection in the country but one — going back to the 
pre- Revolutionary period. We have a set of nearly every newspaper ever 
published in Washington. The leading New York newspapers are com- 
plete, with two exceptions, and in those the early vohimes alone are 
wanting. The Southern press is well represented, especially during the 
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war. We are strong in early periodical literature of Illinois, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Ohio, South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and California. 

The binding of newspapers is in better condition than that of periodi- 
cals. Thus the current dailies and weeklies have been bound up to the 
close of the year, and volumes for the first half of 1897 are in the hands 
of the binder. In addition to the newspapers on the shelves there are 
several tons of miscellaneous newspapers in bundles. Some of these are 
in a state of preservation; others have been injured by storage in the 
basement of the Capitol. As the mass embraces partial files of Ameri- 
can newspapers published in the first half of the century, it may prove 
valuable in the completion of imperfect sets. 

DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

Among the most important of our departments is that of manuscripts. 
The necessities of the removal and the extreme care required in the cus- 
tody of the manuscripts have thus far made it impossible to arrange the 
collections for the public. 

The manuscript department has been assigned to the northeast pavilion, 
on the first floor. This room is isolated, and therefore easily guarded. 
There is a room adjoining, to be used by those desiring to consult 
manuscripts. 

When the work of classification is complete, there will be found in 
the general Library many important manuscripts, which in time will 
be removed to their appropriate department. The Tbner and Washing- 
toniana collections, as in many respects covering the same ground, will 
be placed in contiguity. 

Among manuscripts worthy of mention, besides references in the Force 
collection, is a package of correspondence of Gen. John Sullivan, of the 
Revolution, covering the period of 1775 to 1783; the minutes of the 
council of safety of Lancaster, Pa., for 1774 to 1777; the correspond- 
ence of Henry R. Schoolcraft; lists of Brjtish and Hessian prisoners 
lodged at Lancaster; some Jetters from President and Mrs. Madison. 
While there are many rich deposits dealing with the colonial times, the 
Library is not strong in what pertains to modern periods, especially 
since the Revolution. 

It would be wise in the development of the manuscript department to 
note particularly- what pertains not alone to the United States, but 'to 
America in general. Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, the West 
Indies, but more especially the countries to the south — Mexico, Central 
and South America — ^should have special attention. The recent Vene- 
zuelan incident illustrates the value of this suggestion. 

While not pertaining to the higher purpose of a Library, an autograph 
has an ever- varying interest. A collection of autographs should be one 
of the features, and to this end there might be an exhibition of letters 
and other documents emanating from our Presidents, let us sa>', as well 
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as from citizens of renown in various spheres of attainment, which would 
be an attraction to the thousands who visit the Library A paleographical 
collection, illustrative of the progress of writing from the earliest time 
and embracing available countries, would be an acquisition. This is 
quite as important as showing the progress of art and painting. There 
is, it is believed, none in the United States. With the use of the sources 
of history and the demand for originals, it is requisite that rare and 
obsolete types of writing should be made decipherable. No institution 
could undertake this work with greater advantage than the Library of 
Congress. 

Where a manuscript is unattainable a facsimile is to be desired. The 
Declaration of Independence virtually exists for reading purpose in fac- 
simile. Such publications as those of the English Paleographical Soci- 
ety and the Ecole des Chartes of Paris are of great value. Facsimiles 
of manuscripts are issued from the European libraries from time to 
time, and these will be sought for the hihrary. Descriptive catalogues 
of manuscripts, together with general and special works on paleography, 
are desirable. 

There is another consideration to which, in the interest of the lyibrary, 
as well perhaps as that of other Departments of the Government, your 
Librarian would respectfully ask the attention of Congress. This is 
the transfer of the public archives of an historical and not of an admin- 
istrative character. The opportunity of doing so. now, when the Library 
is in a plastic condition, should not be neglected. With little effort and 
to the greater convenience of other branches of the Government, our 
manuscript collection, as far as American history is concerned, would 
become the richest in the world. 

The Department of State has the most important collection of manu- 
script archives. Among them are papers of Washington in 336 volumes 
folio, Madison in 75, and Jefferson's in 137 volumes quarto. The Frank- 
lin papers are in 32 volumes and those of Monroe in 22 volumes quarto. 
The Hamilton papers are in 65 volumes folio. For these the Govern- 
ment paid $165,000. 

The Department of State came into possession of the documents relat- 
ing to the Revolutionary war, not because such an arrangement was suit- 
able, but because there was no other branch of the Government to which 
they might go. Now that Congress has created a department of manu- 
scripts, this should be their destination. 

The manuscript archives of the 'War Department began in 1800. In 
the Record and Pension Division of this Department is gathered a large 
mass of inaccessible material, covering in the main the Revolutionary 
period, and in consequence having interest only because of its historical 
value. This consists of muster rolls, roster and company returns, in 
many instances minute descriptive accounts, records of army service, 
commissions, and papers of similar character. The most interesting, 
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though not the most valuable, volumes are the oaths of allegiance taken 
at Valley Forge, which embrace the officers of the American Army from 
Washington down. 

The manuscript archives of the Navy Department fortunately were 
saved when the Department was burned by the BritivSh in 1814. Secre- 
tary Jones reports the preservation of the papers and effects except the 
furniture of the office. As in the War Department, the correspondence 
is arranged in two groups, letters received and letters sent. An inter- 
esting series is that known as "Captains' letters,'' in 350 volumes, 
beginning in 1805. Of nearly equal import are the ** Masters' com- 
mandant letters," 1804-1837, and the ''Commanders' letters," 1838— 
1850, making 93 volumes in all. In addition to the above there is a series 
of 390 volumes, beginning in 1794. As the business of the Department 
increased, and the work was distributed more systematically among its 
officers, new series were begun. Thus the report of the African squadron 
date from 18 19, Marine Corps letters from 1828, and Executive letters 
from 1843. Communications from the Board of the Navy Commissioners 
form a series from 1827 to 1842, when the board was abolished and its 
place taken by the bureaus, whose correspondence begins at this time. 
Classified reports from cruising stations, including the Brazil, Mediter- 
ranean, Pacific, East and West Indian, and home squadrons begin in 
the years 1844-1846, and the navy-yards reports about 1848. Of these 
the most valuable are the captains' letters, beginning in 1805, making 
about 350 volumes, and commanders' letters, from 1804 to 1850, about 
90 volumes. Miscellaneous letters, from 1794, about 450 volumes. 

In the file room of this Department are the warrants for the Lafayette 
grant and the pay roll of the Members of Congress for the Thirteenth 
Congress. 

There is in the office of the Register of the Treasury an almost com- 
plete set of books of records of the public debt — a record of money loaned 
the United States, for which bonds were issued, from 1776 down to the 
present time. They have been classified under the different States, and 
have their origin in the assumption of the State debts by the United 
States at the close of the Revolution . Among these volumes is the first 
account book of the Treasury, and is labeled ''Waste book," 1776. It 
contains a record of all moneys disbursed by the Continental Congress 
to different individuals. This is probably the most valuable book, from 
a historical standpoint, that the Treasury Department possesses. 

Of other records in this city, besides those already described, there are 
in the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court the records of that tribu- 
nal from its organization in February, 1790, to the present time. 

In the same office are the original papers in 129 cases, which were 
brought before the courts of admiralty established before the several 
State legislatures, agreeably to the resolutions of Congress, November 
25, 1775, and January 30, 1777. The docketing dates of these cases 
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range from 1776 to 1784. These records contain, in many instances, the 
original letters of marque in case of the capture of a privateer, and such 
evidence as to the character and conduct of the captured vessel and cir- 
cumstances of the voyage as were necessary to determine whether she was 
a lawful prize. 

On January 14, 1780, a resolution establishing a court of appeals was 
adopted. Originally, under the Articles of Confederation, appeals in 
prize cases were taken from the State court direct to Congress. By the 
statute of May 8, 1792, the records and proceedings of this court of 
appeals were given into the custody of the office of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The records and manuscripts in most of the other Departments and 
offices belong generally to the period since those Departments were estab- 
lished. There are in the Indian Bureau, in the Department of the 
Interior, some collections relating to the history of the Indian tribes 
before the Revolution, made by Jedediah Morse. The Post-Office 
Department, with some slight exceptions, has the records of the national 
postal system from its organization by Dr. Franklin in 1775. The reg- 
istry of deeds of the District of Columbia has the documents and surveys 
of the original laying out of the city of Washington, with many unpub- 
lished letters of George Washington. 

The main argument in favor of the removal of the historical archives 
of the Government to the Library is that this is the only branch of the 
Government with a special fire-proof department for the care of manu- 
scripts. Access to these priceless treasures, which belong to the people 
of the country, and many of which have been dearly purchased with their 
money, is under present circumstances denied. In no one of the Depart- 
ments or buildings where they are is there adequate provisions for scholars 
and students to consult the manuscripts. Where any privileges at all are 
accorded, students must do their work at such time and in such manner 
as does not interfere with the departmental work. Access to these docu- 
ments is therefore not obtained by right, but by grace of the heads of the 
Departments. 

Moreover, while the privilege of consulting manuscripts at the State 
and other Departments is restricted, it is still further rendered inconven- 
ient by the absence of the necessary books of reference. The investigator 
who has not at his command the innumerable books of that nature has 
his labors doubled; but were he working in a great library, vsuch as our 
own, where every endeavor is made to place all the printed material at his 
disposal, ability to do work would be greatly increased and the stimulus 
to be received from such conveniences would be of lasting benefit. No 
institution or society of learning has done more for the development of 
the study of American history than the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it has obtained the enviable reputation it now enjoys in this 
country, but especially abroad, by following such methods of liberality 
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as above all should be followed by the Government depositories of 
manuscripts. 

No more important step could be taken by Congress for the encourage- 
ment of the study of American history in particular and of history in 
general, than by the gathering together of the Government archives of 
historical importance, and placing them at the disposal, under proper- 
safeguards, of those who by right should be allowed to consult them. It 
would tend to make our Library the center in this country for the study 
of American history, and would give an impetus to that study such as it 
needs, and in which every patriotic citizen must take a deep interest. 

In view of these facts, presented at some length, it seems wise that 
Congress should take action toward the concentration of historical manu- 
scripts and original archives in the Library of Congress, expressly built 
for such purposes. A commission might be appointed, representing the 
various Departments, with power to examine and determine what docu- 
ments are of historical and not administrative value, including all indexes 
and catalogues of the executive, legislative, and judicial departments, 
with a view to their transfer. 

MUSIC. 

The department of music contains 187,178 compositions — ^vocal and 
instrumental — the result of the operations of the cop3night law, con- 
stantly growing and not alone a useful addition to the Library, but a 
revenue to the Government. 

This department is as yet an experiment, but there is reason to believe 
that with proper care and taking advantage of the copyright contribu- 
tions, it may become one of the most important. The publications when 
received had not been assorted, except a small portion pertaining to 
1897. There had been no roomfor music in the Capitol, except an indis- 
criminate piling up of accessions in the most convenient place. An 
effort had been made to arrange it chronologically, but that was impos- 
sible. From 1890 to 1896 the music was partially credited. 

We are now arranging the music under three general heads — namel3^ 
vocal, instrumental, and mechanical. Vocal music is understood to 
embrace sacred, solos, duets, trios, quartettes, quintettes, chorus, and 
grand chorus. There are subdivisions of ballad, comic lullabys, Ethi- 
opian and pathetic songs. Under the head of * ' instrumental, ' ' the piano 
is given a complete division, including solos, four hands, eight hands, 
classics, concertos with orchestra or military-band accompaniment. The 
church organ has a similar subdivision. The violin is subdivided into 
solos, duets, etc. The clarionet, cornet, flute, and other music for band 
and orchestral instruments are similarly arranged. There are divisions 
for orchestral and mechanical music. The collection of mechanical 
devices is large and interesting. There is a double c^rd index for music. 
The first card shows the title of the composition, the xu&trument for which 
it is intended, the arrangement for voices, the publisher, and w^here pub- 
lished. The second card indicates the name of the composer, title of 
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the music, and the arrangement for voices and instruments. This means 

a double check upon each composition filed, making it easy of access 

when required. Although the attendants in this department have been 

compelled to accept temporary quarters, the work of classification and 

collating has been pressed with such energy that with the new year the 

music of 1897 will be arranged. It is hoped that we shall not alone be 

able to deal with the current music as it arrives, but likewise take up 

1896 and the years preceding, and in time complete and catalogue our 
whole musical library. 

A special necessity for this, apart from the utility of so large and 
unique a library, lies in the property value of many of the compositions. 
Disputed claims as to the authors of many forms of music — songs, for 
instance — attaining a wide and unexpected popularity and becoming val- 
uable properties are pirated. Redress for such trespass can only be 
obtained in the Library of Congress. 

It would strengthen the music department to have some musical instru- 
ments in a room adjoining upon which the scores could be tried. This 
is really a necessity — ^practical demonstration where theory would not 
avail — and would add a living interest to the department. Access could 
be given to writers of music who wished to copy scores. Exhibitions 
might at times be a pleasant feature. With a system of show-cases, sim- 
ilar to those in the National Museum, there could be exhibited a series 
of printed musical scores, showing musical development from the earliest 
to the present time. As has been said, this rich and useful department 
is a part of the accretions of the copyright department. A suggestion has 
been made that music should be joined with the graphic arts. We have 
advanced so far toward the finest of musical libraries that it would be 
a pity to blend it with another which is strong in itself and with which 
it has so little relation. Upon the foundation now laid down we should 
build, adding the best musical works, especially those of the clavSsical 
composers, seeking the music of other nations — the music of India, as 
well as that of China, Arabia, and Japan. Nothing better indicates the 
higher qualities of a people than their music. It should be our aim to 
make our musical library not alone representative of this, but all lands. 
With the aid of Congress there is no reason why in time and under 
careful management this should not be attained. 

CONGRESSIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

An act of Congress makes provision for attendants in a Congressional 
raference library at the Capitol. Nothing can be done toward this until 
Congress determines the uses to which the rooms in the Capitol hereto- 
fore occupied by the Library shall be applied. The attendants nomi- 
nated under the act have been employed in the removal of the books to 
the new Library and their classification. While under the discretion 
S. Doc. 13 3 
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granted by the act the lyibrarian might have eliminated out of our gen- 
eral resources a working reference library, it was feared that this would 
have been a questionable anticipation of the wishes of that body. 

The rules to govern the proposed Congressional Library should be con- 
sidered as a part of the library administration. If it is to be for the 
uses of Congress alone, it would be inconvenient to make another rule 
for the law library. This might be a hardship to the students of law. 
The Capitol, however, being in pneumatic communication, the student 
reading in the general Library could have the law books sent from the 
Capitol. 

It would be well, in the arrangement of the proposed Congressional 
reference library, to include no w^ork not existing as a duplicate in the 
general collection. From thi5 rule there should be no exception. Other- 
wise there is a danger of frittering away the library strength, the crea- 
tion of weak independent libraries, the voting of public money for the 
purchase of books already in our possession. 

Those familiar with the British House of Commons will remember the 
rooms so convenient for conference, refreshment, or study. The mem- 
bers, however, have no such facilities as those enjoyed by our Members. 
An English member can neither read nor write, nor, except in a hushed 
fashion, converse while in his vSeat. Unless in authority as a party leader, 
he has no seat, but must take what falls to him in the scramble. For 
every purpose except that of debate, the House is closed. An American 
legislator has his seat and desk. He may read and write during a debate. 
Therefore, while the library of the House of Commons is a necessity, 
that of the Capitol is a convenience. The British commoner is compelled 
to go to the library. The American commoner may summon the library 
to his desk. 

There is one point, however, which can not be repeated with too much 
emphasis, namely, that expressed by Napoleon, that there should be no 
book in any public library of France that was not on the shelves of the 
Imperial Library of Paris. There should be no book under Government 
subvention that is not already in duplicate in the Library of Congress. 
Upon this principle alone can a great national library be founded, and 
any departure from it will be fatal to its development. 

THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 

The law department of the Library of Congress may be classified as 

follows: 

Text-books 15, 605 

Reports (including cases and digests) 17, 609 

Session laws (including compilations and codes) 11, 103 

Works in foreign languages 8, 591 

Trials 4, 687 

Periodicals 3, on 

Briefs and records 8, 650 

Section of the Toner collection 293 

Total 69, 549 
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An enumeration in 1890 showed 61,293 volumes. In addition, there 
were included 7,383 volumes in the ** duplicate" room, making a total 
of. 68,616. These duplicates, it may be added in explanation, are mainly 
third, fourth, or even fifth copies of text-books and reports, some volumes 
discarded by the judges from their own sets, and unbound copies of serial 
publications — in all 13,214 volumes. This, added to the table printed 
above, would make the law department 82,763 volumes. There are in 
the conference room of the Supreme Court about 10,000 volumes, while 
4,050 volumes had been withdrawn from the shelves by the Justices for 
judicial purposes. The grand total, therefore, of our law collection would 
be 96 , 8 1 3 volumes. 

This law department makes our law library one of the largest in the 
world in point of numbers. It is now crowded into a small room, say, 
2,670 square feet, equivalent to about 50 feet square. The ventilation 
is imperfect. Improvement is impossible. Artificial light is used, and 
even this does not remedy the inconvenience. The law library has out- 
grown its (Juarters and a change is necessary. 

With the machinery for the transmission of books now in operation 
between the Capitol and the Library Building, a remedy for those incon- 
veniences would be found by the transfer of the law library into one of 
the sections of the new Library Building. Any book required can be 
transmitted from the Library to the Capitol in less time than would be 
required under existing circumstances to carry it from its present quarters 
to Congress or the Supreme Court. In the new Library the volumes 
would be superbly and safely housed. The change would be a great 
gain to the students. There are special rooms for study, with every 
comfort and advantage. If, however, the law department is to remain 
in the Capitol, a change of quarters is imperative. The north wing of 
the old Library has been suggested. The shelves are in place. There 
is light, as well as ventilation. With a few changes it could be made 
easy of access to both HoUvSes. A law library, however, means a place 
of public resort. The contemplated reservation for Congress of the 
central library room as a private working reference library would be 
impossible, without extensive structural changes in the interior archi- 
• tecture of the Capitol, and among these a separate public entrance to 
the north wdng. 

In the proposed traUvSfer to the north wing, thought must be given to 
the permanent protection in that fireproof depository of the manuscript 
archives of the Senate. Then wourld come the question of divided juris- 
diction. This might be solved by the isolation of the upper floors for 
the Senate archives and no communication with the law department. 

The suggestion is made that w4th the transfer of the law library to the 
north wing there should be a large addition of books upon international 
law, the growth of State constitutions, the writings of men like Bentham, 
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Austin, and others upon the science and philosopjiy of law, together with 
works showing the close interdependence of law and ethics, of law and 
science. This, however, would result in the creation of another minor 
library. The works suggested as illustrative of the science of legislation 
and philosophy of law are now upon the general Library shelves, and 
at the command of any legislator, judge, or student. Furthermore, inter- 
national law is more closely related to political science, to history, and 
diplomacy, than to law proper. As a department, it has always been in 
the general Library, and nothing has been neglected that would add to 
its value. 

If the law department is to remain in the Capitol, its functions should 
be those of a law and reference library, and no more. There can be no 
changes, giving it an independent and general character, that would not 
weaken the main Library. The policy of disintegration, of which it would 
be a part, would be unfortunate. Your Librarian can not too earnestly 
express the hope that nothing will be done in any of these minor propo- 
sitions to weaken the usefulness of the general Library. 

The daily work of the law library is satisfactory. Changes have been 
made in discipline and service. The catalogue is in a fairly good condi- 
tion. In 1876 a card catalogue was begun and has been maintained. 
There is also a card catalogue of authors, partly incomplete in the omis- 
sion of about 4,000 books and pamphlets — mostly foreign — received prior 
to 1887. The briefs and records of the Supreme Court, as well as the 
portion of the Toner collection, now in the law library, are yet to be cata- 
logued. There is a printed subject catalogue brought down to 1869. 
Sheets from this were pasted in a blank book and the additions from 1869 
to 1896 noted on the margin. The necessity for a complete catalogue by 
subjects and authors is apparent and will have attention. 

An anal^T^sis of the law department shows that while holding a high 
rank as to quantity, because of duplicate copies secured by copyright law, 
it is not so advanced in quality. Rich in original matter, there are gaps in 
duplicate sets. In European reports the Library is well supplied, as well 
as in the department of session laws, but only fairly so as to English 
text-books. Here, likewise, the general Library will be of service. The 
English reports are meager, and the same may be said of the period- 
icals and law magazines. British colonial law has a good representation, 
especially the colonies of the Pacific. The reports of trials have been well 
maintained. The want of constitutional conventions, legal bibliography, 
biography, and miscellany, is met by the collections in the general Library. 
In a word, it may be said that while preeminent in European continental 
books and of high rank in American reports, digests, statutes, text-books, 
and trials, the law department is subordinate to some other libraries in 
session laws, English reports, and text-books. 
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THE TONER COLLECTION. 

The collection of the late Dr. Toner, which, by law, became a distinct 
but integral part of the Library, is in course of classification. Dr. Toner 
gave many years of his life and painstaking zeal in gathering this together. 
As a collection it is original and valuable. There are 24,484 bound and 
unbound volumes, besides a large number in the law department. Of 
pamphlets and periodicals there are about 25,000, although, as they are 
principally in bags and boxes, an estimate can only be given. 

The value of the Toner collection may be understood by this analysis 
of its contents: 

Religion 500 

Jurisprudence 50 

Philosophy and morals • 100 

Political science 150 

Military and naval science 150 

Natural sciences 900 

Medicine, surgery, and hygiene 9, 000 

Industrial arts 200 

General history 2, 000 

American history 700 

Local histories 2, 000 

Biographical i, 800 

Geography and travel 250 

Literature in prose i, 000 

Literature in poetry 200 

Language, encyclopedias 500 

Education 150 

Bibliography 100 

Statistics 250 

Periodicals 200 

Miscellaneous i, 500 

Washingtoniana 2, 784 

Total 24, 448 

The unbound pamphlets and periodicals chiefly relate to medicine, his- 
tory, and biograph3\ There are about 300 maps and charts. There are 
in packages nearly a million of newspaper clippings, and at least 25,000 
upon miscellaneous themes adjusted upon folios of uniform size; clip- 
pings of biography from various sources, arranged in alphabetical order 
in three large cases convenient for reference. 

The manuscripts in the Toner collection chiefly refer to Washington, 
biography, and medicine. The Washington department is especially 
valuable. It was the aim of Dr. Toner to copy every known writing of 
Washington. This was done with literal exactness from the original 
manuscripts, and annotated as to time and place by the Doctor. These 
manuscripts, arranged carefully and chronologically, cover Washington's 
life from his fifteenth year until that of his death. It was gathered by 
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the Doctor at large expense, and should be regarded as among the most 
notable contributions to any public library — the most complete collection 
of Washington's writings in existence. We have in addition 36 bound 
volumes of Washington's diary, from January, 1760, to December, 1798, 
copied likewise from the original with exactness. There are also 16 copy- 
bookis containing copies of Washington's account books, memoranda, and 
surveys. The Toner collection will have a place near the manuscript 
department and contiguous to the Washingtoniana, and as soon as the 
exigencies of the Library service permit, classified and catalogued. 

The number of volumes in what is known as the Washingtoniana col- 
lection comprise 2,628 bound and 2,495 unbound volumes. Those 
referring especially to General Washington may be divided as follows: 

Biography 208 

Washington's writings 568 

Eulogies 247 

Portraits and monuments 48 

AncewStry and kinsmen 60 

Miscellaneous 327 

There are 3,661 volumes pertaining to Washington City and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There are in the general collection many duplicates of certain Wash- 
ingtoniana books, and many that do not appear in the Toner Library. 
This will be carefully guarded, as many of the eulogies and early biog- 
raphies are valuable and could only have been obtained with the greatest 
difficulty. 

THE FORCE COLLECTION. 

Although the collection of the late Peter Force has been blended with 
the general Library, a sketch of it may not be inopportune, as an impor- 
tant factor of our collection. Mr. Force gave years to this work. The 
report to Congress in 1867 noted manuscripts of historical importance and 
undoubted authenticity — two volumes of the Journals of General Greene, 
covering the years 1781 and 1782; numerous orderly books of the Revo- 
lution, military journals of British officers serving in the Revolutionary 
war, original papers of John Paul Jones, the records of the Virginia 
Company from 1621 to 1624, two autograph journals of Washington — one 
of 1755, the period of Braddock's defeat; the other of Mount Vernon 
life in 1787. There is a copy of the Constitution of 1787, with man- 
uscript notes by one of the committee of revision, a journal of the 
convention, with Madison's annotations, and a copy of the ordinance of 
1787, with the anti-slavery amendment, in the handwriting of Nathan 
Dane. There is a Las Casas manuscript of four volumes entitled Historia 
Apologetica de Indias Occidentales, together with a Historia Antiqua de 
Nueva Espafia, in three volumes, and a volume entitled Destruccion de 
los Indias. There is a manuscript history by Duran of Central America, 
written about the middle of the last century. 
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Very important, also, are the 360 folio volumes in manuscript of the 
material gathered by Mr. Force for his documentary history of the United 
States. These embrace a mass of documents, transcribed with care from 
the originals in the old Colonial archives and other sources. As the 
originals of some of these were destroyed by fire, the value of the tran- 
scripts is very great. 

Mention may be made of the Delaware State Papers, the papers of 
John Fitch, and the Rochambeau manuscripts purchased by the order of 
Congress. From the Smithsonian Institution the Library received a 
unique collection of commercial, dramatic, and trade documents, covering 
every branch of manufacture, agriculture, and commerce, specially impor- 
tant for the history of prices, originally presented to that institution by 
James O. Halli well-Phillips. We have also a series of documents embody- 
ing the original claims for indemnity made to the British Government by 
Tories of the Revolution, with reports of the British Commissioners upon 
their validity. 

Reference has been made somewhat in detail to the Force and Toner 
collections to show the resources of the Library and to awaken the spirit 
of emulation among our people, to the end that a high example may be 
followed. It can be understood that when the Library was in the state 
of compulsory disarrangement and congestion which prevailed in the 
Capitol, without room for more than half of our collection, buried in cel- 
lars and crypts, littering the floors and crowding the alcoves, in double 
rows, its measurable degree of usefulness dependent upon the experience 
of the Librarian, people would be chary about endowments. Congress 
has brought this to an end. One of the noblest edifices in the world is 
now open to the nation. If the nation, and especially through the 
remembrance of the people, will endow this palace, it will soon rank 
with the greatest libraries in the world. 

THE BLIND. 

In a library of a national character and reopening under improved con- 
ditions, it was deemed wise to make some provision for the blind. We 
had on our shelves, mainly through the operation of the copyright, a good 
collection of books and music, in pointed and raised letters, for the uses 
of the blind. A pavilion on the lower floor was designated, the books 
transferred, and an assistant detailed from the general service to take 
charge. 

The arrangement entailed no expense and has been far more successful 
than was anticipated. A deep interest has been taken in the work out- 
side the Library. Many ladies and gentlemen volunteered their services to 
come and give readings to the blind. The Librarian takes this occasion to 
make due and public acknowledgment of their kindness. The Librarian 
has been in correspondence with institutions devoted to the education of 
the blind with the hope of enlarging our collection of books and music 
and doing whatever can be done for their benefit. 
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OPENING AT NIGHT. 

The question of opening the Library at night to the general public can 
not be urged with too much emphasis. The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, made by Senator Hansbrough, March 3, 1897, 
was explicit in its advocacy: 

''Your Joint Committee on the Library," says the report, "would 
suggest the advisability of sucli appropriations as may be necessar>^ for 
the employment of an additional force, in order that the Library ma}^ be 
opened at night for the general public. ' ' 

The opening of the Library at night vshould be deemed a right rather 
than a privilege. While the books were in the Capitol there were valid 
reasons to the contrary. The ever-present danger of fire, the limited 
accommodations arising out of the crowded conditions of the Library, 
and which made general reading inconvenient and in various sections of 
research impossible, all combined to make night opening unwise. 

Conditions pecuHar to Washington life suggest night opening as advis- 
able. Here dwell thousands of persons in the public service, whose 
hours of labor are, as a rule, from 9 to 4. At 4 o'clock the Library, unless 
Congress is in session, is closed. Of these officials there are many who 
would welcome the Library for purposes of study and amusement. It is 
denied to them, and during their leisure hours they are thrown upon 
social and domestic resources. Not only is the Library closed for read- 
ing, but, likewise, as a vSplendid public building, with all the beauty and 
splendor of its decorations, and as such worthy of .study. We are free 
from the conditions which made night opening inconvenient. Now there 
is a building carefully arranged for study at night. It is fireproof. 
There is a complete electric plant. Each reading table has its lights, 
while access to the shelves is as easy as during the day. Everything is 
so well arranged that the Library could be opened without delay. 

The annual expense is estimated at $15,000. The Librarian has asked 
for this sum with permission to open the Library at once. The hours 
for reading would be from 9 in the morning until 10 in the evening, the 
reading-room alone available at night. 

The force of reading-room attendants could be divided into two sec- 
tions, one on duty from 9 to 4 and the other from 4 to 10. The 
estimate of $15,000 is necessarily based upon probable wants. If too 
large, that could be ascertained during the processes of administration, 
and acted upon accordingly. 

A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

The question of a circulating department has been suggested as a further 
step in library development. Modern experience emphasizes the value 
of such an institution. It brings home the advantages of a library to 
those wanting in time for opportunity or study. The creation of such a 
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library under existing circumstances would be largely a matter of admin- 
istration, possessing as we do so much that is requisite for proper organi- 
zation. To be useful, however, a circulating department should have 
several copies of current and popular books. Some circulating libraries 
have as many as fifty copies of a book on their vShelves at the same time. 
This would imply an expense not incumbent upon a library of reference. 
There would, likewise, be wear and tear of books. In a population as 
small as that of Washington, there would not be the necessity for dupli- 
cates that exists in other cities, and the loss from wear and tear would be 
controlled by careful management. 

The new Library, so far as the conveniences of the building are con- 
cerned, offers the highest advantages for the proposed circulation depart- 
ment. There could be no question as to space and accommodation* 
There should be a distinct organization contemplating alone the needs of 
a circulating library. The books for circulation could be housed in their 
own stacks, and rooms now set apart for other purposes assigned to those 
in charge of them. The reading-room, especially in the periodical and 
newspaper department, would be open to those who came to borrow as 
well as those seeking reading or research. 

While, therefore, the circulating department could be arranged upon 
lines corresponding with other sections of the Library, those, for instance, 
of maps, the law, and the graphic arts, it should be subordinate to the 
reference library and in no sense of universal scope a national treasure- 
house of knowledge. Keeping this ever in mind, and with judicious 
arrangement, there is no reason wh5% with little expense, a circulating 
department of manifold usefulness might not be brought within the reach 
of the people. 

LIBRARY INCREASE. 

We have shown that, as the result mainly of copyright deposits, our 
Library is vStrong in American literature, but not in broader lines of 
research. The tendenc}" of private munificence, of State, local, and per- 
sonal pride has been toward the endowment of local or college libraries. 
The Library of Congress has not been for years in a condition to welcome 
private benefactions. 

The history of the National Library of England, now a part of the 
British Museum, is instructive. Beginning with the gift by George II 
of the Royal Library, which had gradually been collected by the English 
sovereigns from Henry VII to William III, the British Museum has been 
in constant receipt of benefactions. George III gave the unrivalled col- 
lection of the political literature of the civil wars; Garrick endowed it 
with his collection of plays; George IV presented his father's magnificent 
library, and the stor}^ of the growth of the National Library of Great 
Britain is that of private munificence and ample appropriations from the 
public exchequer. 
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Whatever Congress may do in the way of appropriations, Httle more 
has been expected than that we should keep abreast of the current 
literature of our own and other lands, more especially that of the 
great continental nations. We may indulge in the hope that the public 
spirit of America — now that Congress has done so noble a part — will aid 
in the realization of a worthy endowment. In the interest of special 
research, for instance, what is more important than what has been written 
by Goethe, in every known edition and translation, as well as what has 
been written about him? The same is true as regards Dante, Shakes- 
peare, and the classical writers. We have a fine collection of Bibles, but 
a complete set would have measureless value. The hope is cherished 
that we may soon have a copy of the Holy Scriptures in every tongue 
into which they have been translated. 

We may in a measure approach this consummation by a careful study 
of catalogues, by exchange, by watching private collections as they dis- 
solve under the hammer, and a prudent use of the money appropriated 
by Congress. The Library should be in a position to take advantage of 
a windfall. It should keep in touch with the centers of literature and 
thought. Invaluable aid could be rendered by gentlemen in the diplo- 
matic and consular service, as well as those who go to other lands to 
serve religion or trade. One of the best collections of the British 
Museum was that of a British consul at Hongkong — ^namely, of 12,000 
volumes of Chinese theology, poetry, and fiction. Your Librarian is 
confident that the American spirit of emulation once directed toward the 
aggrandizement of the Library will leave little to be desired. 

The Library gaps should be constantly in view and no chance over- 
looked of filling them up. There are few that may be called irreparable, 
and once amended, vigilance in Library management should prevent their 
recurrence. 

ACCESS TO THE LIBRARY. 

This leads us to a most important question, namel}^ the custody of the 
books and the rules governing access to them. The change into the new 
building necessitates many new rules. In the opinion of the Librarian, 
these rules should be based upon the principle that the Government 
property known as ' ' The Library ' ' should have as many safeguards as 
the Government property in the Treasury vaults. 

The law at present gives the privilege of taking out books to the fol- 
lowing persons: 

The President, Vice-President, Senators, Representatives, Delegates in 
Congress, heads of Departments; the Justices, reporter, and clerk of the 
Supremo Court; the judges and clerk of the Court of ^Claims, representa- 
tives at Washington of foreign Governments, the Solicitor- General and 
Assistant Attorney- General, the Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, the Solicitor of the Treasury, the disburs- 
ing agent of the Committee on Library, ex- Presidents of the United 
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States, the chaplains of the two Houses of Congress, the Secretary and 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the members and secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
judges of the court of appeals, judges of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This privilege, as has been said, exists under the law. By permission 
of the Librarian, that is to say, by a custom that has almost grown into 
the force of a law, the following have sometimes received books: Ex- 
Senators living in Washington, ex- Members living in Washington, per- 
sons who have held office, such as ex-members of the Cabinet, relatives 
of Senators and Members, families of deceased judges of the higher 
courts, a few persons on orders from Senators or Representatives, more 
especially the Library Committee, clerks to Senators and Members, clerks 
in the offices of the Secretary of the Senate, of the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House, of the Doorkeeper of the House, of the Architect of the 
Capitol, of the clerk of the Supreme Court and office of the marshal of 
the Supreme Court, reporters of the Senate and House. 

At the suggestion of the Librarian, there have been occasional loans 
to responsible persons. By courtesy, books of a technical character and 
for official purposes have been loaned to bureaus like those of the Bureau 
of Education, Geological and Coast Surveys. There was a rule adopted 
in 18 1 5 by which the Librarian could loan books to any person not a 
Member of Congress upon deposit of the value thereof, such deposit to 
be returned upon the return of the book or books to the Library within 
two weeks. As this conflicted with the Revised Statutes, it was discon- 
tinued in 1895 and deposits returned. 

In addition to those above enumerated, it has been the custom to allow 
the privilege of taking out books to the members of the Library staff. 
It will therefore be seen that the Library might be called ' ' a circulating 
library ' ' for about 700 readers. 

When the Library was in the Capitol, there were reasons for this liber- 
ality. The space was cramped, opportunities for reading were limited, 
and out of association, fellowship, and the desire to be as useful as pos- 
sible, access to the Library shelves was made easy. Experience shows 
that even under those circumstances the privileges of the shelves were 
somewhat abused. 

Therefore, it is fitting that the rules of access to the books should be 
rigid. There should be one national library wherein the literature of 
the people should be guarded. Everything has been done to welcome 
the readers to the Library. There is no finer reading-room. For those 
who have definite purposes of study, there are special rooms for research. 
Nor would rules looking toward a more careful custody of the books be 
an inconvenience to those in a direct official relation with the Library. 

The law library in the Capitol and the proposed Congressional reference 
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library would satisfy the ordinary demands of public business, while the 
general Library would always remain within a ten minutes' call of an elec- 
tric button. 

While limiting the privilege of giving out books, their custody should 
be carefully governed. Property has no higher right than protection. 
Recent unfortunate experiences in the Library, showing the facility 
with which books could be stolen from the law department and manu- 
scripts from locked repositories, should not pass unheeded. So far as it 
is within the power of the Librarian, these rules will be enforced, and 
whatever may increase their stringency will be welcomed as an advantage 
to the I/ibrary administration. 

LIBRARY SECURITY. 

The danger of loss from fire and the consequent necessity of careful 
safeguarding our treasures may be recalled by an allusion to 1814, when 
the British burned the Capitol, and to the fire of 185 1 . The British enter- 
prise is known as a matter of history, and one of the consequences of that 
transaction was the purchase of the library of Jefferson. 

On the morning of December 24, 1851, a fire broke out in the Library, 
caused by the careless insertion of some of the timbers forming the alcoves 
into the chimney flues. The contents of the main hall were destroyed. 
The law library had been moved into a lower room and escaped. Thirty 
thousand volumes were destroyed, together with works of art. Among 
these were Stuart's paintings of the first five Presidents, two portraits of 
Columbus, portraits of Bolivar, Baron Steuben, Baron De Kalb, and, 
Cortez, busts of Washington and Zachary Taylor and Lafayette, by 
David. There were between i , 100 and i , 200 medals, many of great 
value, and likewise some statuary. Congress voted $10,000 for the 
immediate work of restoration, and within a year $75,000 to purchase 
books for a new library. 

The lesson of these losses should not be forgotten. With so many 
manuscript archives and books of historical value lying exposed to fire, 
in public buildings lined with wood, it seems the very instinct of pru- 
dence to place them under the fireproof shelter of the new Library. 

THE RESOURCES OF THE LIBRARY. 

There is no library strong enough in its resources to escape criticism. 
What my predecessors have done, with the limited annual allowances of 
Congress, has been to build up, by slow degrees, a good working library'' 
of authorities. It is to be noted that the copyright privilege, extensive 
as it is, does not and can not bring in the new thought of foreign countries. 
For this we must spend money. As yet international copyright has failed 
to secure such wide republication here of the best books appearing abroad 
as was expected. This is due to the law being hampered with the manu- 
facturing clause, compelling books to be made in the United States to 
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entitle them to copyright. In other directions, where this restriction 
does not apply, the operation of the law has brought a mass of foreign 
compositions and fine art works, the latter of which, when organized, will 
furnish an exhibit surprisingly rich in character and value. 

While considering the strength and weakness of the general library, we 
note, in the first place, that as a library of universal range, while it has 
many of the best works in each field, its deficiencies have been manifevSt. 
As will be seen from the printed reports, my predecessor has long striven 
in vain for appropriations sufficient to insure its natural growth, to enlarge 
its scope, and enable the purchase of many sets of monumental works and 
of periodicals printed abroad which the Library does not possess, but 
might have had with from $2,000 to $5,000 more money each year. So 
far from strengthening the Library, the annual allowance for the book 
purchase was cut down from $15,000 to $13,000, and afterwards to 
$1 1 ,000, where it stood for many years. It takes one-third of this to keep 
up the current periodicals and other serials subscribed to, while $3,000 of 
the small remainder is absorbed by books for the Supreme Court and the 
law library. Notwithstanding this meager sum, the Library has been 
constantly enriched by auction purchases and importations of important 
books. In spite of this, the gaps are manifest in many departments. 
The invariable answer to the appeals of the Librarian for many years 
was to the effect that as there was not enough room for the books in the 
Library it would be foolish to buy more. This plea no longer has force, 
and there is verge enough for a collection that would do honor to Congress 
and the country. 

From a higher point of view, it should be remembered that money 
spent in the purchase of books is an asset, not an expenditure. Books 
grow in value. Money thus expended is money invested. A represent- 
ative library, well selected, is an available and growing property. The 
wear and tear of its use is small compared with the increase in value. 

As a universal library, while it has not in some important respects 
attained the merit of satisfying the wants of scholars, it supplies, as a rule, 
what is desired by general readers* No department of science or litera- 
ture is unrepresented; and in works of reference of encyclopedical char- 
acter, both in English and foreign languages, its stores are extensive. 
We have a basis for a library of comprehensive research so broad that it 
only needs to be built upon with care, system, and liberality to become in a 
few years the most representative collection in the United States and one 
of the greatest libraries of the world. While our own Library has for 
twenty-five years lived so largely upon copyright accretions, other libra- 
ries, aided by liberal appropriations and bequests, and fcrtified by lists of 
desiderata by professional men and specialists in every field, have strength- 
ened their collections until some of them far surpass us in important 
branches uf learning. Numerical strength does not constitute the real 
force of a library, and the Congressional Library, while made by law the 
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conservator of the nation's literature, is necessarily more fully stocked 
with books of little value, so far as the wants of the present generation 
go, than any other. 

There are, however, not wanting special departments in which the 
Congressional Library is exceptional. The collection of Americana is 
extensive, embracing most published books and a multitude of pamphlets, 
pubHshed in or relating to the discovery, settlement, etc., of the Ameri- 
cas. It includes numerous original editions of such books, besides their 
reprints. There may be noted the first editions of Hamor's Virginia, 
1 6 14; Thomas's Pennsylvania, 1698; Smith's Map of Virginia, 1612; 
Smith's History of Virginia, 1624; Morton's New England's Memorial, 
1669; Wood's New England's Prospect, 1635; Lederer's Virginia, 1672; 
Symond's Virginia, 1609; New England's First Fruits, 1643; Makemie'.^ 
Narrative, 1707; Massachusetts, or First Planters of New England, 1696; 
Hubbard's Troubles with the Indians in New England, 1677; Cambridge 
(Mass.) Almanacs, 1659 to 1665; Penhallow's History of the Wars of 
New England, 1726; Thorovvgood's Jews in America, 1650; Hooke's New 
England Teares for Old England's Feares, 1641; Relation of Maryland, 
1635; Romans's Florida, with two whole-sheet maps, 1 774-1 775; Byfield's 
Late Revolution in New England, 1689; Morton's New English Canaan, 
1637; Anne Bradstreet's Poems, 1678; New Life of Virginia, 161 2; 
Symond's English Colonic in Virginia, 161 2; Whitaker's Good News 
from Virginia, 161 3; Good Speed to Virginia, 1609; Carvajal, Oratio (on 
Columbus's Discovery), Romae, 1493; Calvert's (Frederick) (Lord Balti- 
more) Gaudia Poetica, 1770; Eliot's Indian Bible (first and second 
editions), 1663 and 1685; Jesuit Relations, Canada, original editions; 
Writings of Increase and Cotton Mather (over 200 separate works), etc. 

The Library possesses a complete set of Hansard's Reports of the 
Debates in the House of Commons, as well as its predecessors, Cobbett's 
Debates and the Parliamentarj' History, from 1066 to 1897, more than 
eight centuries. The indexes to the House of Commons Journals and 
the Journals of the Commons and Lords are complete from 1547 to 1896. 

The Library has a very complete collection of American local histories, 
or those of counties and towns ; while of the numerous family geneal- 
ogies (mostly privately printed and not copyrighted) it possesses about 
two- thirds. It is rich in biography — American, British, and European. 
In political economy and finance its strength is very great, there being 
few noted works in English or French not in the collection. Political 
science is fully represented, both in special works upon government and 
in miscellaneous treatises. A full set of the Parliamentarj^ papers or 
reports and documents of Great Britain from 18 16 to date is among our 
most important possessions. 

In international law the principal treaties in various languages are in 
our possession, together with a great variety of monographs and dis- 
cussions. 
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In geography the lyibrary has nearly every collection published of 
voyages, including sets of De Bry and Hulsius, while its stores of indi- 
vidual travels and voyages embrace many thousands of volumes, includ- 
ing nearly all narratives of travelers in America in various languages. 

The Library's collection of directories of American towns and cities is 
very extensive for the last twenty-five years' issues, while of three or 
four leading cities it embraces nearly all the issues, back to the earliest 
published. This collection is of much practical importance, supplying 
the means of tracing family and individual residence as well as mercan- 
tile and business information. 

Of the first editions of notable writers the Library possesses a few of 
the rarest. The first folio of Shakespeare, 1623 (a sound copy), with 
the three following folios (original editions) of 1632, 1664, and 1685; 
first issue of Midsummer Night's Dream, 1600; Milton's Paradise Lost, 
first edition, 1667; Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, first edition, 1620; 
the first five editions of Walton's Complete Angler; Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure; Pierce Plowman's Vision, first edition, 1550; King James Folio 
Bible, first issue, 161 1 (a very fine copy); The Bishop's Bible, 1569; 
Cranmer's Version, various editions, 1540, etc.; Coverdale's Version; 
Matthew's Version, 1551; the Codex Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, each in four volumes folio, in facsimile; many black-letter Bibles 
of various early dates; Luther's German version of the Bible, Christo- 
pher Saur, Gennantown, Pa., first edition, and Aitken's Bible, two vol- 
umes, Philadelphia, 1782. There are numerous early printed books of 
the fifteenth century, beginning with an edition of the Constitutions of 
St. Clement, 1467, and representing every year since that date, and, in 
some cases, by numerous examples. The Library has no original Cax- 
ton, but there are two fine examples of Wynkyn de Worde. Among its 
other treasures the Library possesses George Washington's Bible, in 
three quarto volumes, mentioned by him in his will and bearing his auto- 
graph. Of the funeral eulogies upon Washington, printed in all parts 
of the country in 1800, 250 are in the Library, or more than four-fifths of 
those known to have been printed. 

Very large deficiencies in the collection exist in the department of 
musical Hterature, medical science, archaeology, natural science, useful 
arts, theology, and philology, especially in the Romance language, and 
literature. The medical division of the Library has been purposely left 
without increase, save by copyright accessions, for years past, to avoid 
duplicating at Government cost the very large and complete collection of 
the Surgeon-General's Library, so fully catalogued, at the Army Medical 
Museum. There are reasons, however, for a discontinuance of this policy, 
as a universal librar>' should be strong in every branch of knowledge, not 
weakened by the wants of minor or special collections. 

Worthy of special mention is an extensive series of the original edi- 
tions of the writings of Martin Luther, in over 200 quarto tracts, printed 
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in black letter at Wittenberg, from 1520 to 1546, during the lifetime of 
the author. These are in the Smithsonian deposit. 

We can better understand the value of the Library and what is neces- 
sary to its development by a glance at some of its deficiencies. 

While the copyright law brings valuable works, we by no means receive 
the most important. We do not possess, for instance, Ford's Writings 
of Jefferson, in which are found valuable papers not included in the Gov- 
ernment edition. In recent years there have been issued from private 
presses, societies, book clubs, and other sources a quantity of produc- 
tions which do not come to the copyright office and can only come to us 
by purchase or gift. 

While we have, as has been shown, a good representation of American 
genealogical history, much remains to be done in this interesting field of 
research. There should be sets of such works as the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record, and all the separate family genealogies 
that have been printed of vital importance to the student in genealogy. 
Next in importance are the English family histories, and the Library 
should be strengthened in that regard. Though it has all the British 
county histories, except two or three of minor importance, it still lacks a 
large share of the histories of British towns and cities. There has 
recently been activity in England in the publication of parish registers 
and similar records. Most of this work is by English local societies, 
like the Berks Archaeological and Architectural Society, the Kent, York- 
shire, and similar organizations. There is also a parish register society 
under the patronage of eminent English antiquarians. The Library 
should take advantage of this awakened interest in the ancestral life of 
the United States. We should have such works as the important publi- 
cations of the Domesday and Pipe Roll Society. There should be no 
delay in acquiring these, remembering that they are issued in limited 
editions and that in a short time their acquisition will be difficult and 
only at great cost. 

The art of costume is almost an essential feature in libraries of research. 
Our deficiencies in this department would be manifest by contrasting our 
collection with the bibliography of costume in other libraries. 

Architecture is a growing study, and the number of students in that 
branch of knowledge who read in libraries is increasing. Many smaller 
libraries are stronger than our own in this section, notably the Columbia 
College and the Public Library of Boston. The catalogue of the Colum- 
bia collection in architecture alone forms a large volume. Nor are we 
strong in the history of institutions, communities, and so on. The 
researches of modern exponents are insufficiently represented. 

In foreign literature and vernacular works much remains to be done. 
Modern French writers have little representation. The chief works of 
eminent German writers appear in originals and translations. Modem 
continental literature is inadequate. This is especially true of Ger- 
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many. Apart from the interest our fellow-citizens of German origin 
would feel in their own writers, there is a depth and wealth of knowledge 
in German scholarship which can be found alone in the records of Ger- 
man research, and whatever strengthens our German collections will 
have peculiar value. From another aspect the same is true of France. 
Whatever is best worth reading will be found in French translations. 
And while the direct contributions of France to modern literature are 
limited, as compared with those of England and Germany authors, French 
is the literary exchange of civilization. 

But when we consider the representative character of the American 
people; when we analyze the problem of immigration and the nationalities 
that have made the public their home; when we note the steady stream 
from Italy and the Austrian Empire, from Russia and Germany; when 
we anticipate the place of these people in our common citizenship, we but 
provide for an assured and growing want when in laying down the lines 
of our Library we give consideration to the literature of the races that 
are now merging into our own. 

The interblendingof Spanish- American history with that of the United 
States makes it advisable that we should continue to strengthen ourselves 
in that department. The Spanish- American countries have done some 
creditable work in that regard, especially Chile and Peru. We have the 
second series of the valuable documents pertaining to the discovery, con- 
quest, and organization of the Spanish colonies in America. The first 
series is necessary to our collection. 

THE PAPER MANUFACTURE. 

Taking into consideration the permanency of the JJbrary, a grave ques- 
tion arises, growing out of the modem conditions in the manufacture of 
paper. The changes in the processes of manufacture, its extreme cheap- 
ness because of the use of chemicals and wood, have resulted in the 
publication of a large variety of newspapers, cheap magazines, and other 
works, which threaten in a few years to crumble into a waste heap, with 
no value as a record. We have newspapers in our archives going back 
two hundred and thirty years, the paper as fine and the type as clear as 
when printed. Of how many newspapers of the present day, or within 
the past dozen years, could such a fate be prophesied? 

While this might be dismissed as one of the necessary developments 
of business and a result of modern invention, there is no reason why 
libraries should not be protected. The expense of printing a few copies 
of any publication — the matter in type and on the press — would be a 
trifle. A remedy for the anticipated evil could be found in an amend- 
ment that no certificate of copyright should issue until the articles copy- 
righted were deposited and, at the same time, printed on paper not 
below a fixed grade. There would be no hardship in this — a small advance 
upon the cost of a few sheets of paper and a moment's delay in the press 
S. Doc. 13- i 
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room. It seems feasible and could be in no sense a grievance when we 
consider the value of the protection accorded by the copyright. Such a 
provision would assure the permanence of so much of the collection of 
this and other great libraries, that it is earnestly commended to the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

BINDING. 

The current bill carries with it an appropriation of $12,000 for binding, 
printing, and repairs. This sum is under the control of the Public 
Printer and appears in his estimates. It has been thought best to trans- 
fer the charge to the Library and it so appears in the estimates for the 
fiscal year of 1898. 

The question arises whether it would not be wise to establish in the 
Library a bindery and small printing office for Library purposes. There 
would be economy and facility in such an arrangement. This has been 
found necessary in other libraries. In the basement floor are several 
rooms that could be set apart for such purpose. 

In making this suggestion, the Librarian follows the suggestion of his 
predecessor, Mr. Spofford, in his report of 1895. ^^^ book binder}^, as 
Mr. Spofford wrote, * ' long needed as an adjunct to the Library to avoid 
the risks of wear and tear or possible loss of fire, in the sending out of its 
treasures for binding, may be readily equipped by detail from the Gov- 
ernment bindery, as already done in some of the departments. The 
great injury to bindings in the existing Library, especially to the larger 
and heavier volumes (often costly and illustrative maps), from the com- 
pulsory crowding and absence of shelf supports, will entail a heavy 
amount of repairs. The absolute need of ample room for arrangement, 
in order ro preserve this great and precious collection unimpaired, has 
been taught by the bitter experience of so many years in the old 
Library. * ' 

While the establishment of a bookbindery is almost a necessity — not 
alone a bookbindery, but a department for repair — a printing ofl&ce, for 
catalogue and other necessary work, is quite as important. With the 
space at our command there is no reason why there should not be within 
the Library walls everything essential to the preservation of its collec- 
tions. The committee will see the utility of this when we consider the 
large amount of work necessary to prepare for use the material in so 
many departments of the Library. Much work is needed to repair the 
maps and charts. Maps of the Revolutionary war and the colonial period 
must be renovated almost to the point of re-creation. The same in a 
measure is true of the music, the art collection, and the newspapers and 
periodicals; and most of this work is of a character that should be done 
under the eyes of the chiefs of departments. 
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MAIL FACILITIES. 

The business of the Library justified the creation of a special mail 
department. The extent of the business will be understood when it is 
known that between the ist of September and November lo we received 
15,405 letters, inclosed in 204 mail bags. The service for delivering 
books at the houses of Senators, Members, and those entitled to draw 
books from the Library should be improved. There should be a morn- 
ing and evening delivery, which is impossible without better equipment. 

Your Librarian, in closing this report, can not fail to make reference to 
the withdrawal of Mr. Spofford, because of advancing years, from the 
office of Librarian. Coming into our service as the nominee of Lincoln, 
holding the station for a generation, the Library under his care increasing 
ten fold, seeing the idea of our magnificent building grow from conception 
to fruition, and by his manifold and rare gifts winning an enduring fame, 
the name of this eminent and memorable man will ever be a part of the 
history of the Library. 

John Russell Young, 

Librarian of Congress. 
Hon. Garret S. Hobart, 

Vice-President. 
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Library of Congress, 
Washingto7i, December 12 y 18 p8. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my annual report as Librarian of 
Congress. 

The following is a record of the receipts and disbursements for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898: 

RECEIPTS FROM COPYRIGHT. 

Amount of fees earned. 
1897: 

July |3, 769. 00 

August 4, 296. 00 

September 4, 559. 50 

October 4, 899. 00 

November 4, 062. 00 

December 5, 262. 00 

1898: 

January 6, 224. 50 

February 4, 204. 00 

March 4, 865. 00 

April 4, 835. 50 

May 4, 610. 50 

June 4, 339. 50 

Total 55, 926. 50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries, Library of Congress |i 14, 744- 38 

Increase of Library, purchase of books, etc 9, 498. 63 

Contingent expenses, Library of Congress 2, 000. 00 

Total 126, 243. 01 

LIBRARY ACCESSIONS. 

The additions to the Library during the fiscal year have been made 
upon systematic lines. The first consideration was * ' the filling of the 
gaps,*' and especially in the way of periodicals and newspapers. The 
Library, for instance, proposes to obtain complete sets of every periodical 
included in Poole's Index; and while a large proportion of the Poole 
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references is on our shelves, the additions, when completed, will bring- 
the student within the widest range of periodical literature. And when 
we recall the importance now attached to the periodical, to the growth of 
serial works on special themes, and the tendency of the masters of modem 
thought to find thus the most convenient form of expression, the value 
of this will be appreciated. We do not overlook the importance of hav- 
ing, as far as possible, an author's completed works. If, for instance, we 
have one of the books of Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Prescott, we should have 
all of them. This is somewhat difficult, as useful books become rare, 
and are costly because of their rarity. The catalogues are, however, 
carefully studied, opportunity accepted when found, and eventually we 
hope to possess the complete works of every writer worthy of a place in 

the Library, and more especially a complete collection of American 
authors. 

The Library as a school of research is kept in mind. Thus, when 
feasible, the Library buys whatever illustrates Shakespeare, Dante, 
Goethe, and other classics, or certain branches.of science. Our collections 
in these and other departments are comprehensive and valuable. 

Special attention has been given to the political, social, and religious 
movements attendant upon the development of the Republic. In relig- 
ion, for instance, we have the Church of the Disciples of Christ; in 
politics, in addition to other phenomena, we have anti- Masonry and 
Know-Nothingism. In a social as well as a political way we have what- 
ever illustrates antislavery, prohibition, and woman's rights. Attention 
is specially given to the many changes in our legislation as regards politi- 
cal economy and finance. The Mormon Church is an emphatic condition, 
and we have sought whatever pertains to its progress. There are likewise 
many less important, but no less interesting phases of faith, ambition, 
hallucination, and romance which blend into our history. They illus- 
trate the rapid, perhaps inexplicable, changes of national thought — what 
to-day is and what to-morrow is not — and it is our. effort that the Library 
should possess whatever illustrates their inception and growth. 

Take, as an example, the Southern Confederacy — the most pronounced 
political movement since the French Revolution. Any publication illus- 
trating the civil war or its causes is welcomed to the end that in a century 
or so, when the mind of the historian can impartially view the stupendous 
evolution, the Library will be the one assured field of research. We 
have already a very large assortment of Confederate publications in the 
way of documents and literature, but not so complete as could be desired. 
Whatever pertains to the Confederacy — its polemics, music, war songs, 
and domestic songs; its newspaper writings as well as broadsides; its 
manuscripts, official publications, and war narratives — ^will be preserved. 

Whatever throws light upon the early history of the several States, 
their foundation and growth, is sought. We are rich in the history of 
New England and the Colonies, although it is to be regretted that gaps 
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were not filled when it could have been done with convenience and with- 
out large expense. Taking a lesson from experience, the Library is 
endeavoring to complete the early chronicles of the more recent Common- 
wealths, those especially which came with the Mexican war and the 
annexation of Texas and Alaska. _ Already a large amount of material 
pertaining to the Klondike and surrounding regions has been arranged 
and made ready for the shelves. Much of this came to us in the form 
of newspaper clippings, letters, telegrams, commercial posters, and adver- 
tisements — trivial now, but sure to be invaluable in the next generation 
as showing the incipient stages of a new and growing Commonwealth. 

In the same line of research the Library at the time of the death of 
Prince Bismarck and of Mr. Gladstone purchased whatever appeared in 
contemporary literature pertaining to their careers. In this was embod- 
ied two generations of German and English history. By taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, the Library obtains at a moderate expense 
unique and priceless collections which can never be replaced. We can 
understand the importance of this, remembering what would be the 
value of similar collections had they been made at the time when 
Washington, Napoleon, and Lincoln passed away. 

While thus considering research in American lines of work, and filling 
up gaps, attention has been given to the current literature of Great 
Britain, and, in a lesser degree, of Germany and France. We have 
added to the Library nearly every useful book that has come in the cur- 
rent year from the English press, as well as new and annotated editions 
of famous works. 

The Library, for obvious reasons, arising out of recent events, has 
given attention to Spanish publications in history, jurisprudence, and 
geography, and especially what concerns the Antilles and the Philippines. 
A bulletin containing what we have gathered upon these themes will be 
sent to Congress. In addition, some purchases, mainly historical and 
bibliographical, have been made in Germany and France. The Library 
would be justified in spending as much money on continental literature as 
upon that of Great Britain. This is the home of many races coming and 
still to come, who are welcomed with undiminished hospitality to our 
ultimate citizenship. A national library can have for them no feature of 
more enduring interest than that which tells them of their history, litera- 
ture, and ancestry. The large immigration of Germans, their widening 
influence in the formation of American character, their interest in Ger- 
man history, literature, and genealogy — an interest sure to remain with 
their descendants — would be the highest reason for a very full German 
collection in our National Library. France, in whose language will be 
found the literature of all times, should have a commanding place. 

The same might be said of Italy, the literature of Russia with its 
recent strenuous advance, that of Scandinavia as well as of the vanished 
and vanishing tongues which remain as fragments of dissolving civili- 
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zations. There are the realms of research in Arabia, India, China, and 
Japan, whose frontiers we are but approaching. 

It was with this view that the Librarian, after consultation with Mr. 
Day, the late Secretary of State, addressed a circular letter commending 
the work of the Library extension to our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives. As will be seen by the terms of the circular, which appears 
in the appendix, the Library asked the advice and assistance of our 
foreign representatives with the view of obtaining additions by pur- 
chase or exchange. Aiming at the literature of the world, it was 
believed that thOvSe who served the Government in every part of the 
world would rejoice in the strengthening of what in its highest sense is 
a great national institution. An American official on the spot could see 
the opportunity for timely purchases, and note the chance of exchange 
with foreign governments. Under a reciprocal and considerate policy, 
the Library by the mere processes of administration could be largely 
increased in value. The response to the circular which Mr. Secretary 
Day transmitted to our foreign representatives was gratifying and resulted 
in many valuable additions. A summary of what was thus received is 
embodied in the appendix. 

While the Librarian is grateful for the recent increased appropriation 
of $15,000, it would be wise to increase this so as to broaden the Library 
in every phase of progress. The department of manuscripts should be 
prepared to purchase some of the rare possessions always coming within 
reach. We should give the department of music the scores of the 
masters, so that with small expense and in a short time our already 
noble musical collection would be the largest in the world and a national 
center of musical study. But while these departments, not to speak of 
others whose wants are dwelt on elsewhere, are earnestly commended to 
Congress, the paramount duty is the strengthening of the Library as a 
collection of books. 

For while the Library enjoys an advantage as the recipient of the 
copyright pubHcations, a good portion of what is thus acquired must, 
for the present generation at least, be of temporary value. While these 
copyright additions will in their day be sought by the student of man- 
ners and morals, attaining an importance impossible to anticipate, they 
are but a limited contribution to the immediate vital force of the Library. 
While given due place, the Library should be strengthened by that 
wise munificence of Congress to which we alone can appeal for its 
growth. As a national institution it is as yet in its earliest stages. 
The country scarcely knows of its existence nor of the treasures already 
in its keeping. While other national libraries, notably those of 'England 
and France, are enriched by gifts from private sources, the tendency of 
the American is to send his gifts, where they take the form of books, to 
the library of his college. State, or town. If the American felt the same 
interest in his national library as the Englishman in the British Museum, 
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in a few years we should have one of the three great libraries of the 
world. The fact that we depend almost alone upon the accretions of the 
Copyright Department and the modest appropriations of Congress nar- 
rows our scope and limits our usefulness. 

Moreover, in thus commending the Library to the special g^ace of 
Congress, it should be kept in mind that money thus set aside in the 
endowment of an institution worthy of the Republic — looking toward its 
place with the national libraries of England and France — is an asset, 
not an expense. Every dollar given toward its development, in what- 
ever form — of law, music, manuscripts, the graphic arts, as well as general 
literature — ^adds to its mere money value. The British Museum — repre- 
senting as it does the investment of large sums — is to-day as a mere 
asset of national property worth to the treasury far more than it cost. 
The same may be said of the Library of Congress. 

Last year it was impossible to give anything but an estimate of the 
contents of the Library. A careful count has been made up to September 
30, 1898, with the following result : 

ENUMERATION OF THE LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Greneral history 2, 477 

History, biography, and description of all countries except Amer- 
ica and Great Britain 15, 406 

General foreign biography 2, 046 

Individual foreign biography 4, 665 

Genealogy, heraldry, costume, etc 898 

Great Britain 5, 190 

General British biography 832 

Individual British biography 4, 502 

British genealogy 364 

America 20, 058 

General American biography 899 

Individual American biography 3, 639 

American genealogy i, 348 

Mathematics 4, 710 

Geology 2, 712 

Physics 2, 267 

Astronomy 3, 071 

Chemistry i, 361 

Medicine 10, 025 

General natural history i, 877 

Zoology 4, 688 

Botany 2, 413 

Agriculture 3, 417 

Useful arts." 12, 491 

Church history 5, 690 

Theplogy 24, 258 

Law library loi, 868 

Law books in general library i, 156 

International law 2, 737 
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State Papers 374 

Colonies 767 

Statistics 4, 990 

Economics 967 

Elections 404 

Finance 2, 697 

Science of government 2, 063 

Legislative proceedings, public documents, etc 53, 475 

Directories, yearbooks, and almanacs 13, 729 

Political science 3, 170 

Philosophy and education 7, 260 

Sociology 6, 213 

M)rthology and superstitions i, 604 

Geography 5, 331 

Architecture i, 537 

Fine arts 4, 391 

Music II, 192 

Poetry 18, 230 

Drama 3, 469 

Fiction 34, 102 

Letters and conversations i, 445 

Rhetoric 3, 823 

Literature 8, 036 

Language 5. 980 

Collected works 14, 103 

Essays 4, 478 

Ana, wit and humor and quotations i, 849 

Smithsonian collection of publications of learned societies 47, 573 

Periodicals 30, 862 

Newspapers. . . 17, 649 

Miscellaneous collections : 

Reference books in the reading room and departments 7, 439 

Thomas Jefferson's library (estimated) 2, 000 

Rare books in office and on exhibition 3, 725 

Toner collection 21, 662 

Washington collection 836 

Shakespeare collection i, 297 

Homer collection 284 

Virgil collection 223 

Dante collection 137 

Goethe collection 174 

Burns collection 186 

Chinese books 2,882 

Turkish books 437 

Books in raised print for the blind 219 

Books at the bindery and in mail room 10, 690 

Books loaned out '. i, 664 

Duplicates taken from the shelves 9, 999 

Uncatalogued books in catalogue department 17, 793 

Duplicate and uncatalogued books 64, 647 

Total 705, 122 

Copyright deposits (duplicates) 126, 985 

Grand total 832, 107 
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PAMPHIvETS. 

Catalogued and on shelves . . 50, 360 

Uncatalogued and duplicates 176, 612 



Total .' . 226, 972 

Growth of Library and deposits^ fiscal year 1898, 





Copy- 
right. 


Pur- 
chase. 


Ex- 
change. 


Gift. 


Total. 


Depart- 
ment 
total. 


lyibrary : 

Volumes 


12, 224 


7,064 


1,048 


C- 11f\ 


25, 472 


25.472 
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Periodical department ; 

New journals 


12 
764 


105 
148 
532 




403 

656 


520 

1.594 
532 




New periodicals 


26 




Old periodicals 






1,388 






2,646 
1,388 


Hall of maps and charts : 

Maps, etc » 


1,388 










Art department : 

Prints 


4,965 
35 


I 




23 


4,989 
35 




Books ... 








5 
39 

246 
59 




« 


c r\^A 


Manuscript department : 

Volumes 


5 
42 


5,024 


Manuscripts 






3 






310 
10, 767 






I^w library : 

Volumes 


556 
10,848 


47 

556 

10,848 


Music department : 

Volumes and pieces of music 




22 






Totals 


30,465 

• 


8,199 


1,074 


6,243 


45,981 


45,981 





To the increase of the number of books in the Library proper (25,472) 
should be added 5,832 volumes deposited in the Library by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and placed with the Smithsonian deposit. This makes 
the actual growth of the Library in books for the fiscal year, from all 
sources, 31,304 volumes. 

In the report for the year ending November 30, 1897, the Library 
was estimated at 787,715 volumes and 218,340 pamphlets. The dupli- 
cates were estimated at from 30 to 40 per cent, a proportion still 
maintained. What was known as an estimate last year may be accepted 
now as the result of a careful count. 

We have been unable to give an exact statement of what is known as 
the Smithsonian collection. This can only be done when the uncata- 
logued books are classified. The following table gives the number of 

books and pamphlets supposed to embrace the Smithsonian deposits : 
Publications of learned societies and duplicates in east stack and 

at the National Museum 47, 573 

In the chapters of the lyibrary 23, 528 

In law library in the Capitol i, 884 

In catalogue room 218 

Uncatalogued books in catalogue department 2, 655 

At bindery and in mail room i, 985 

Total 77, 843 

Pieces of music in music department 2, 730 

Inaugural dissertations and pamphlets 18, 599 

Grand total 99, 172 
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From the beginning of October, 1897, when the removal of the books 
' from the Capitol was completed, till November i, the assistants ivere 
engaged in placing the books in order on the shelves. During this period, 
while the reading room was not open to the public, books were freely 
supplied to such students as came, and all requests from Senators and 
others entitled to the use of the Library were granted. 

The newlyibrary building was opened to the public November i, 1897, 
and has remained so every day with the exception of Sundays and legal 
holidays. The reading hours have been from 9 a.m. to 4 p. m., except 
on a few Saturdays in July and August, when the Library was closed 
at noon. Since October i the hours have been extended to 10 in 
the evening. While Congress was in session the lyibrary was kept 
open for its use until adjournment. 

During these months many improvements have been made having in 
view the efficiency of the service. Carpets have been laid, telephone 
communications opened with the other departments of the Library, the 
Capitol, and the city, and by long-distance wires with other cities. With 
the exception of a slight noise from the book-carriers, experiments for 
the reduction of which are in progress, silence has been maintained. The 
numbering of the desks and the rule of delivering books to readers at 
their desks conduce to order. 

A daily record has been kept of the readers, as well as the number of 
books and magazines supplied. It will be interesting to note from the 
following table how lyibrary attendance varies with the seasons. In Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April the readers were the most numerous, 
the highest number one day (April 6) being 432; the smallest (on Sep- 
tember 9, a half holiday), 41. The daily average was 155. 

Number of readers, 
1897: 

November 5, 866 

December 6, 513 

1898: 

January 7. 427 

February 6, 217 

March 7, 097 

April 6, 186 

May 6, 014 

June 5, 904 

JiUy 4» 367 

August 3, 771 

September 4, 131 

Total 63, 493 

Number of books supplied in reading room^ i8g8. 
1898: 

January 11, 644 

February 11, 620 

March i5» 270 

April 15, 768 
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May lo, 738 

June 10, 057 

July 7,681 

August ... 10, 517 

September 10, 416 



Total 103, 711 

A daily record has also been kept of the number of books loaned out. 
A careful system of double entry is maintained, so that it is possible to 
tell what books are charged to any person, and also to whom a given book 
is charged. 

Books taken from the Library^ i8g8., 

January 2, 426 

February 2, 372 

March 2, 492 

April 2, 276 , 

Tlay I, 946 

June I, 966 

July 639 

August 662 

September 730 



Total 15, 509 

Since the opening of the branch oflBce in the Capitol and the use of the 
railway and tunnel, the demand for books has daily increased. During 
the whole of the eight months in which this transit system has been in 
use, there has been no delay in the service and no damage to the books. 

The Librarian is glad to note that the Library is becoming, as it were, a 
bureau of information, consulted by people from all sections. Twenty 
years ago, and as a rule, the Library was sought for a specific book; 
to-day applicants ask advice as to reading, or request special information. 
It is the policy of the Library to encourage this spirit of inquiry. This 
often requires time and pains, but experience shows that answers can 
readily be found. No question is put aside until every channel of infor- 
mation is exhausted. Visitors to the Library in search of some one 
work on a special theme of interest are encouraged to consult others of 
the same character, and of which they, perhaps, had no knowledge. 
Inquiries by mail are mainly requests for extracts from rare books or 
old newspapers, the history of cases before foreign tribunals, suggestions 
as to reading, help in research, and about genealogy and family history. 

When it is found that a book called for by a reader is not in the Library, 
the title is taken at the desk and the volume ordered if deemed desirable. 
Cards requesting readers to furnish the Librarian with the names of 
books desired are distributed from the desk. 

Our books in the Chinese language, mainly derived by purchase from 
the library of the late Caleb Cushing, the first American envoy to China, 
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have, through the courtesy of His Excellency Wu Ting- fang, the present 
Chinese ambassador to Washington, been catalogued by some of the 
learned gentlemen connected with the embassy. For the kindness of 
His Excellency, the Librarian makes public and grateful acknowledge- 
ment. A catalogue of this unique collection appears in the appendix. 

While the daily service of the Library is continued, the work of classi- 
fication and arrangement goes on. The larger part of the Library has so 
far advanced that no further arrangement will be needed until the con- 
summation of the reclassification. Duplicates are eliminated for the 
purpose of exchange. Uncatalogu^d books, law books,, periodicals, 
maps, and music, which came in chaos from the Capitol, have been 
assorted, and thousands of volumes thus received given place on the 
shelves. 

LIBRARY BUI.I.KTINS. 

The following bulletins have been issued by the Library during the 
year: 

GriflSn, A. P. C, and PhilUps, P. Lee: List of books relating to Cuba (including 
references to collected works and periodicals), with bibliography of maps. February 
25, 1898. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1898. 

Griffin, A. P. C: List of books relating to Hawaii (including references to col- 
lected works and periodicals). Washington, 1898. 

Phillips, P. Lee: Alaska and the northwest part of North America, 1588-1898. 
Maps in the Library of Congress, Washington, 1898. 

Solberg, Thorvald: The copyright law of the United States of America in force 
January, 1898. Washington, 1898 (office of the register of copyrights. Bulletin 
No. i). 

Catalogue of title entries of books and other articles wherein the copyright has 
been completed by the deposit of two copies, v. 13. July to December, 1897. 4to' 
Washington, 1897. Same, v. 14. January- March, 1898. Washington, 1898. 963 
pp. 8vo. Same, v. 15. April-June, 1898. Washington, 1898. 1,075 PP- 8vo. 
Same, v.-i6. July-September, 1898. Washington, 1898. 1,001 pp. 8vo. 

Griffin, A.P. C: List of books relating to the Philippines. Washington, 1898. 

Morrison, Hugh A., jr.: List of books and articles in periodicals regarding the 
Nicaragua and other interoceanic canal and railway routes. Washington, 1898. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

It has been hoped that the reorganization of the Library and its classi- 
fication would be so far advanced as to justify the issue of monthly bulle- 
tins. This hope, it is trusted, will soon be realized. In anticipation of 
this several bulletins have already been printed. As will be seen, their 
publication was governed by the condition of public opinion and in the 
belief that Congress might value the information thus presented. The 
debates on Cuba, the overture to the recent war, justified the bulletin on 
Cuba. The Hawaiian annexation required o ir bibliography of Hawaiian 
history and literature. The commercial and mining interests in the 
Northwest invited our bulletin of maps appertaining to that region from 
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1588 to 1898. The Philippines question was met with a bulletin on the 
Philippines. This was prepared for the use of the State Departrnent 
and our Peace Commissioners at Paris. The condensation of the laws 
on copyright and copyright law was compiled in obedience to a general 
demand and transmitted in the form of a bulletin. The same may be 
said of the literature on the interoceanic canal question. The wide- 
spread interest in these publications is shown in the daily requests for 
copies from our own as well as foreign countries. While looking for- 
ward to the periodical issue of bulletins embodying the bibliographical 
features of the Library, it has been our aim to anticipate the wants of 
Congress upon subjects of legislation and to hold the resources of the 
Library ever at the command of those for whom it was founded. 

TITLE ENTRIES OF WORKS COPYRIGHTED. 

By the amendment of the copyright law of 1891 Congress made it the 
duty of the Librarian of Congress to prepare a weekly catalogue of all 
books and other articles for which copyright had been granted. This 
publication was designed, primarily, to serve the collectors of customs in 
the prevention of the illegal importation of copyright works. -To render 
it more useful for this purpose and give it special bibliographical value 
the articles catalogued have been classified, and each issue provided with 
a complete index of copyright proprietors. The work is edited and 
arranged so as to comply strictly with the law, which requires that it 
should contain a complete transcript of the title entry, and that each 
title should state the name of the copyright proprietor, the date and 
number of the copyright entry, and the date of the receipt of the copies 
deposited to complete the copyright. 

This publication is of special importance as the official, contempora- 
neous record of the growth of American literature and American art. 
Its value in this particular is not only current, but permanent; as a his- 
torical record of the first production of the books and other articles 
recorded, its usefulness to the student will increase with time. Every 
effort has been made to improve it as a chronicle of current literature. The 
titles are prepared with completeness and arranged for ready reference. 
Care is taken also to number each title so that statistics can be obtained 
of the annual intellectual and artistic progress of the nation. Some idea 
of the volume of this productiveness is conveyed by the mere statement 
that this Catalogue of Title Entries for a single year requires four octavo 
volumes of i ,000 pages each. 

FOREIGN COPYRIGHT ENTRIES. 

By the act of March 3, 1891, amending the copyright law, the privilege 
of copyright protection in the United States was extended to the citizens 
of such foreign countries as granted copyright to Americans upon equal 
terms with their own citizens. 
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This enactment, which was the result of an awakened sense of the 
justice due to foreign authors and artists, has not only secured commen- 
dation from right-minded people the world over, but it has proved a 
source of revenue to the Government, as well as advantage to the Library. 
During the last fiscal year the entries of titles of works by foreign authors 
amounted to something over one-tenth of the total number of entries for 
the year, there being 7,731 foreign entries to 67,814 by citizens of the 
United States, out of a total of 75,545. A comparison of fees received 
during the same period, makes an even more favorable showing for the 
foreign entries, owing to the fact that a double fee is charged. The total 
amount of copyright fees earned and paid into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year 1897-98 reached $55,926.50, of which amount $45,711 were fees for 
American books and other articles, while $8,842 were earned by recording 
the titles of foreign products. This sum represents more than one-fifth 
of the entire amount of the annual cost of running the copyright ofl&ce. 

The operation of the act of March 3, 1891, not only results in thus 
adding to the Treasury reserve, but it is also a source of distinct gain to 
the Library, owing to the statutory requirement that two copies of each 
book, or other article, copyrighted shall be deposited in the Library in 
order to complete the copyright. Thus the 7,731 foreign entries made in 
the copyright office during the last fiscal year have resulted in a large and 
valuable accession to the Library of books and engravings, as well as maps, 
music, and other articles. As the law requires the American manufacture 
of all books copyrighted, only such foreign works as are of sufficient 
importance, or popularity, to justify the expense of the double production 
thus rendered obligatory are reproduced and copyrighted, the result being 
that these foreign books form an exceptional body of literature. Thus 
the Library has obtained, gratis, handsome editions of the works of Kip- 
ling, Stevenson, George Meredith, Balzac, Bulwer-Lytton, etc. ; editions 
de luxe of Tennyson and Voltaire; the important biographical edition of 
Thackeray's complete works; books by Carlyle and Morley; editions of 
the classics, and valuable works in the domains of science, medicine, and 
the law. 

The Library has striven likewise to answer the quickening sense of 
interest in the literature of American history and genealogy. We have 
been gratified with the widespread desire to assist the Library. It 
would be a transgression of the reasonable bounds of this report to enu- 
merate the offices of kindness and courtesy extended to the Library. In 
addition to the many acquisitions through our correspondence with his- 
torical societies, special mention is due to the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society, the New-England Historic Genealogical Society, the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, the Pennsylvania- German Society, the 
Virginia Historical Society, the publishers of the William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, the Washington and Lee University papers, the Columbia 
College studies in literature, and works of the same character. 
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There has been opened during the year an exhibit of rare and early- 
printed books, filling an entire gallery, and showing in glass cases early 
and curious Americana and examples of incunabula, representing every 
year from A. D. 1467 to 1501. 

While the Library, during its business of classification, is constantly 
uncovering treasures whose verj'^ existence was unknown or vaguely 
remembered, we have had to realize that in many respects the Library 
was an aggregation of * ' imperfect sets. ' ' Our bound collection of Parlia- 
mentary Sessional papers stops with 1888. After painstaking effort we 
are still unable to complete the publications of our own Government/ 
This statement is made not without regret, but with the belief that 
Congress will give us a remedy, so far as the future is concerned, by 
appropriate legislation. This may be illustrated by an allusion to the 
monographs in the naval as well as the military departments of the 
Government. These are not singular illustrations, but typical of the 
general condition of our departmental publications. We can only hope, 
by the aid of Congress and constant watchfulness, to make this complete 
in time. To give the Library its just position and enable the country to 
realize its full value, Congress should make it the depository of the 
literature — official, personal, and otherwise — of the nation; should direc^t 
that two or more copies of every work issued under Government authority 
should be sent to the Library; that it should contain whatever concerns 
the foundation and growth of the Republic. 

THE GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD COLLECTION. 

On March 21 the Library was offered by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard 
the valuable collection of prints gathered as the result of a lifetime of 
scholarship and study by her late husband, Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 
The value and extent of the benefaction will be explained in the Appendix. 

OTHER GIFTS. 

Through the generosity of the children (Eleanora Digges Speer, Anna 
Morgan Mosher, Ada Morgan Hill, James Dudley Morgan, and Cecil 
Morgan) of the late Nora Digges Morgan, of this city, daughter of Wil- 
liam Digges, of Maryland, a considerable number of historical manuscripts 
will be given to the Library of Congress. The papers thus presented con- 
cern the foundation of the seat of government at Washington, while a 
few illustrate the Revolutionary period. 

The Librarian desires to acknowledge the receipt, from Mrs. Horatio 
King, widow of the distinguished gentleman who served as Postmaster- 
General in the Cabinet of President Buchanan, of a large and represent- 
ative collection of volumes belonging to his library. These were gathered 
by Mr. King during his public life, and will be of special value as illus- 
trating American political history, especially of the period immediately 
preceding the civil war. 
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The Library is indebted to Prof. Thomas Wilson, of the United States 
Museum, for eleven very valuable and interesting Flemish manuscripts, 
written on vellum and ranging from the middle of the Fourteenth to 
the end of the Seventeenth centuries. 

THE LIBRARY OF JEFFERSON. 

The foundation of the present lyibrary was the purchase by Congress 
from Thomas Jefferson of his private library in 1815. The circumstances 
attending this transaction have been compiled and are printed in a con- 
densed form in an appendix. The number of books belonging to Mr. 
Jefferson was 6,487, and the price paid $23,950. At the time of the 
purchase it was deemed to be the largest and most important private col- 
lection in the United States. 

As our Library grew the volumes which thus came with the Jefferson 
purchase were divided into the various chapters. With the enormous 
lyibrary increase of the past generation they have, as it were, been 
entombed and forgotten. Remembering that this private library was 
the foundation of the Library of Congress, that it was directly associated 
with a revered patriot, the volumes composing it have been brought 
together and assigned to a special room, to be known as *'The Jefferson 
Library. ' * While this in no way removes the books of Mr. Jefferson from 
their library offices, they will, it is hoped, ever remain not only as an 
object of public interest, but as a memento of an illustrious statesman 
whose words and deeds have been interwoven into our history. What, 
in a measure, will prevent .the complete realization of this purpose was a 
loss of part of Mr. Jefferson's collection in the fire of 1851. Enough 
volumes remain, however, to enable us to perfect the tribute it is pro- 
posed to pay to an immortal name. 

THE COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT. 

The articles deposited in compliance with the copyright law are as 
follows — the enumeration being from July i, 1897, ^^ September 30, 
1898. 

July^ i8gy^ to September, i8gS. 

1. Books: 

(a) Books proper (volumes) 6, 986 

{b) Miscellaneous articles entered under the term "book,** 
as used in the copyright law, e. g., circulars, leaf- 
lets, etc 6, 001 

{c) Newspapers and magazine articles 4, 279 

2. Dramatic compositions 464 

3. Periodicals ( numbers) 16, 400 

4. Musical compositions 20, 687 

5. Maps I, 640 

6. Engravings, prints, etc 4, 136 
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7. Chromos and lithographs i, 077 

8. Photographs 8, 492 

9. Miscellaneous (unclassified articles) 376 

Total 70, 538 

Of each of the above, two copies were deposited, making a total 

number of articles 141, 076 

Photographs deposited with titles for works of art i, 172 

Grand total to September, 1898 \ 142, 248 

The business for the fifteen months from July 3, 1897, ^^7 be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. ^There have been 98,391 entries of copyright. 

2. There have been collected and paid into the Treasury $64,455 as 
fees for copyright business. 

3. Letters to the number of 36,376 containing remittances have been 
received. 

4. We have received 21,528 orders for the payment of money, which 
was paid into the Treasury. This included 14,521 money orders, 1,352 
drafts, and 938 express orders for money. 

There have been drawn 2,075 checks, which were mailed to persons to 
whom excess fees or unused fees were to be returned, and for each check 
thus drawn an index card has been made, giving a concise statement of 
the transaction requiring the refund. 

Previous to October 2 1 , 1897, "o record was kept, but from that date to 
September 30, 1898 inclusive, 58,452 letters and postal cards have been 
received. Deducting the 29,931 letters containing money remittances, 
there remain 28,521 miscellaneous letters and postal cards, mainly letters 
of inquiry. 

From November 5, 1897, ^^ practice was begun of making an index 
card for each important letter, giving such letters a consecutive number 
and putting on the card the name and address of sender, date of writing 
and receipt, with a brief of the contents of the letter. Up to September 
30, 1898, 21,526 of these invaluable index cards have been made, and a 
corresponding number of letters have been read, answered, and filed. 

No exact record of the mail dispatched from the copyright oflSce was 
kept prior to March 1, 1898; but from March i to September 30 of this 
year (seven months, only) the total number of articles, letters, certifi- 
cates, postal cards, parcels, etc. , sent out reaches the grand total of 56,636, 
or more than 8,000 per month. 

From July 27, 1897, to September 30, 1898, 36,726 receipts for moneys 
received have been mailed. 

Thirty-two thousand eight hundred and ninety copyright certificates 
have been mailed up to September 30, 1898. 

Copyright entries to the number of 55,625 have been recorded and 
revised. 

S. Doc. 24 2 
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One thousand four hundred and twenty-seven assignments of copyright 
have been certified. 

One hundred and forty-two thousand two hundred and forty-eight 
articles — books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etc. — ^have been 
received as copyright deposits from July i, 1897, ^ September 30, 1898, 
and were properly stamped, numbered to correspond with the number of 
date and entry, credited, and disposed of. 

Seventy thousand six hundred and twenty-four articles, duplicate 
copies, have been transferred to the other departments of the Library. 

In addition, 800 first copies of books have been transferred to the 
reading room by order of the Librarian. 

The weekly catalogue of title entries provided by law has included, 
from July i, 1897, to September 30, 1898, 71,710 articles — ^books, maps, 
music, engravings, etc. 

One hundred and forty-three thousand four hundred and twenty cards 
have been made to secure the printing of this catalogue, and these cards 
have been added to the general index to the copyright business. 

Four volumes of the catalogue, averaging a thousand pages each of 
closely printed octavo, have been printed, and the fifth volume is two- 
thirds through the press. 

The applications for copyright and accompanying documents number 
about 80,000 yearly. These require much' handling in the process of 
passing through the office, and we have just been supplied with suitable 
boxes in the way of, furniture. After final recording, these documents 
must be filed away for future use, as they are frequently needed for refer- 
ence. We are now obliged to tie them up in paper parcels, which is an 
unsafe as well as unsatisfactory method of disposal, and, when the loss of 
time is taken into account, it is not economical. A sufficient number of 
strong pasteboard boxes should be provided out of the furniture fund for 
holding the accumulation of titles. 

Of the 142,000 deposits, a large proportion are of such nature as maps, 
engravings, photographs, and miscellaneous articles, difficult to handle 
and keep track of because of their size and form. Some special furniture 
should be devised and provided to aid us in the task of managing this 
material, not only with celerity and accuracy, but so that the articles 
shall not be injured. This last consideration is of importance, as these 
articles will become assets of direct value. 

The publishers, as a rule, show every reasonable desire to comply 
exactly with the requirements of the copyright law in the matter of 
depositing duplicate copies. The importance of fulfilling the statutory 
stipulations is realized, and especially that it would be a questionable 
economy to risk throwing doubt upon the validity of the copyright entry 
for the sake of saving the cost of the two copies. 

Moreover, a commendable liberality is shown in regard to the Library 
of Congress. When extra copies have been sent to the copyright depart- 
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tiient through inadvertence, their return ivS rarely requested. In other 
cases, where a single volume of a set of books has been copyrighted, in 
which event a strict compliance with the law would only require the 
deposit of two copies of the exact volumes copyrighted, two complete 
copies have been deposited. 

It should always be borne in mind, when considering the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the entries in any one year and the actual deposits, first, 
that a certain number of entries are accidental duplications, in which 
cases only one of the entries is required to be completed by the deposit of 
copies; second, that a great many entries are made of titles of projected 
works, many of which are never written, and many others only after the 
lapse of considerable time — months, or even years — in which cases usually 
new entries are made and completed by deposits, leaving the original 
entries apparently incomplete. It is agreeable to bear testimony to the 
prompt desire expressed to make the required deposits when a failure to 
do so has been pointed out, even in cases of entries made twenty or more 
years ago, and any failure to comply with the law is due to inadvertence 
or ignorance. 

THE CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT. 

The question of a catalogue — so vital to the Library's usefulness — ^has 
been kept somewhat in abeyance, because of the necessity of arranging 
the copyright department for the convenience of authors and publishers, 
and the reading room for the use of the public. We have been in arrears 
in subject-cataloguing since 1870, when the copyright department became 
a part of our Library system and was given the right of way. A great 
deal has been done for the practical work of the reading room. Much, 
however, remains to be done to bring the resources of the Library before 
the public. 

The classification is based upon the Baconian system. Bacon began 
with the philosophical proposition that learning comes from memory, 
imagination, and reason — history, which comes from memory; poetry, 
imagination; and philosophy, the fruit of reason. From these are 
deduced three divisions — as amended by Jefferson under the heads of 
history, philosophy, and fine arts, which subdivided into 40 chapters. 
Under ''fine arts" were embraced poetry, fiction, logic, rhetoric, and 
language. These 40 chapters of Mr. Jefferson were, in the processes of 
Library administration, increased to 44 — the minor changes, as noted in 
a former report, being that "ecclesiastical history was changed to a divi- 
sion next to theology; agriculture superseded mineralogy, which was 
merged into geology; chemistry took the place of surgery, which was 
united with medicine; while the chapter on astronomy was relegated to 
the place of chemistry, next to physics, its place being filled by mythology; 
and mathematics, transferred to allied sciences, gave place to mental and 
moral science. The four chapters added were: 41, essays; 42, ana, wit, 
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humor, and quotations; 43, Smithsonian collection of publications of 
learned societies; 44, periodicals." As at present arranged, the chapters 
subdivide as follows: 



1. General history. 

2. History, biography, and descrip- 

tion of all countries except 
America and Great Britain. 
2 Yz . Genealogy, heraldry, costume, etc. 

3. Great Britain. 

4. America. 

5. Mathematics. 

6. Geology. 

7. Physics. 

8. Astronomy. 

9. Chemistry. 

10. Medicine. 

11. General natural history. 

12. Zoology. 

13. Botany. 

14. Agriculture. 

15. Useful arts. 

16. Ecclesiastical history. 

17. Theology. 
1&-23. Law. 

24. International law. 



25. Statistics, political economy, finance, 

politics, etc. 

26. Philosophy, ethics, education, etc. 

27. Sociology. 

28. Mythology, superstitions, etc. 

29. Geography. 

30. Architecture. 

31. Fine arts. 

32. Music. 

33. Poetry. 

34. Drama. 

35. Fiction. 

36. Letters and dialogues. 

37. Rhetoric. 

38. Literatmre and bibliography. 

39. Language. 

40. Collected works. 

41. Essays. 

42. Ana, wit and humor, quotations, etc. 

43. Smithsonian collection of publica- 

tions of learned societies. 

44. Periodicals and newspapers. 



The work of the catalogue department is thus divided: 

1. Ordering and receiving of books. 

2. Accession catalogue and serial record. 

3. Stamping and labeling of new and relabeling of old books. 

4. Cataloguing and classification, including the revision, proof reading, and 
arranging of catalogue and shelf -list cards. 

5. Preparing for the bindery all books and pamphlets to be bound or repaired, 
except periodicals. 

6. Mounting and alphabetizing of various printed entries, especially the British 
Museum accessions; arrangement of scraps, clippings, etc. 

The present staff is about able to handle the accessions. But, besides 
keeping up the old oflficial catalogue and classification, we must so 
advance the new dictionary card catalogue as to make it accessible to the 
public, and push as rapidly as possible the work of reclassification. It is 
of great importance that the reclassification be advanced as steadily as 
may be consistent with good work. The preparation of a dictionary cat- 
alogue, judging by the experience of other libraries, will necessarily be a 
slow undertaking, requiring expert trained service. From 2,000 to 3,000 
volumes a year can be completed by one cataloguer steadily at work. 

To cover only the copyright books, then, at their present rate of increase, 
constituting about one-fourth of the annual acceSvSions, would take the 
time of two or three experts, without considering the work of revision. 

As soon as the Government Printing Ofiice delivers the cards now in 
course of preparation we can place before the public the author-catalogue 
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of all copyright books published after July 15, 1898, title-cards, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical subject entries to be added for the same; 
also, author and (partly) subject cards for articles in certain important 
periodicals and serials. This will be the beginning of the new catalogue 
system. 

To complete a full dictionary catalogue there should be one cataloguer 
for every 2 ,000 op 3,000 books received annually. This work will advance 
as rapidly as the strength of the force allowed by Congress will permit. 

The need of a binding and printing office in connection with the 
Library is even more apparent than last year. The experiences. of the 
largest libraries show that it is absolutely necessary, for the proper admin- 
istration of the Library, to have in the same building a well-equipped 
printing office and bindery. 

We are at present forced to adopt expedients in the binding which 
occasion delay, besides adding to the labor of administration, not to 
speak of the risk incurred by sending the books to be bound outside. 

By cooperation between the copyright and catalogue departments we 
have arranged for printing 50 copies of each entry for copyright books. 
This will give the number of cards required for the proper cataloguing 
of copyright books. Copyright accessions at their present rate of 
increase constitute about one- fourth of our gains. How, then, to secure 
printed entries for the remainder of the accessions and for the bulk of 
the Library already catalogued is one of the important questions. Rea- 
soning from experience, the solution would be found in the addition of 
a printing office to the Library. In 1895 my predecessor urged the 
necessity of a bindery in the following terms. This bindery, it was held, 
had been — 

long needed as an adjunct to the Library to avoid the risks of wear and tear, or 
possible loss by fire, in sending out its treasures for binding. Such bindery may be 
readily equipped by detail from the Government bindery, as already done in some 
of the departments. The great injury to bindings in the existing Library, especially 
to the larger and heavier volumes (often costly and illustrative maps), from the 
compulsory crowding and absence of shelf supports will entail a heavy amount of 
repairs. The absolute need of ample room for arrangement, in order to preserve 
this great and precious collection unimpaired, has been taught by the bitter expe- 
rience of so many years in the old Library. 

The additions to the Library during the year ending September 30, 
1898, have been catalogued and classified according to the old system. 
The exceptions to this are of copyright accessions; those included in 
Division I; books proper in the weekly catalogue of title-entries. 

All books depOvSited for copyright must be catalogued for the Library 
of Congress. Other libraries can be assisted materially if sets of printed 
catalogue cards can be furnished at moderate price. To facilitate the use 
of the cards printed for our own service the entries are made bibliograph- 
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ically as accurate as possible and in style conforming to the practice of 
the principal libraries. 

The work of reclassification began with chapter 38, containing works 
on writing, printing, bibliography, and library science, and is now com- 
plete. All new books falling into these divisions are classified according 
to the new system. 

Beginning with May 14, 1898, the catalogue department undertook, as 
stated above, to prepare the entries for books proper in the catalogue of 
title entries. This made it possible to cut up and mount on cards copies 
of the weekly catalogue, giving a second copy of the oflficial catalogue 
for copyright books after that date. The additions to the catalogue force 
during the last year have made it possible to have a second typewritten 
copy made also of the cards written for other accessions than those com- 
ing through copyright. 

Accordingly, there are now two ofl&cial catalogues complete from July 
15, 1898, the main official catalogue in the reading room and the official 
catalogue of the catalogue department. 

In the statistical summary under the heading * ' Binding ' ' the number 
3,776 volumes means bound volumes. The number of actual books is 
much greater, as wherever advisable several volumes are bound in one. 

According to our system of binding records, three entries were writ- 
ten for each volume. First, a general entry for the file; secondly, a slip 
to go with the volume indicating all details of lettering and binding, and 
thirdly, a typewritten copy of the first to be approved by the lyibrarian 
and accompany the requisition to the Government Printing Office. 

The small appropriation for binding and printing made it necessary to 
adopt the expedient of using manila envelopes for the preservation of 
pamphlets, which has cost considerable time and labor. 

The volume of work done in the catalogue department will be under- 
stood by this summary from October i, 1897, to September 30, 1898: 

Volumes catalogued (author titles) 23, 070 

Pamphlets catalogued 2, 878 

Parts of volumes catalogued and entered on serial record 2, 535 

New cards written 30, 396 

Old cards added to or changed 8, 913 

Entries for copyright bulletin since May 14, 1898 3, 123 

Duplicates compared and decided 9, 480 

Cards copied (typewritten) for official catalogue in the catalogue 

room . .* 9, 940 

ACCESSIONED. 

January 3-September 30, 1898 14, 524 

Number of gifts 2, 579 

Parts entered on serial record 2, 520 

RECI.ASSIFICAT10N. 

Volumes and pamphlets reclassified 7, 896 

Shelf -list cards written 4, 745 

Index cards written 3, 479 

Call number changed on cards in official catalogue 5, 264 
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BINDING. 

Number of books sent to the bindery 3, 776 

Number returned from the bindery i, 591 

Number still remaining at the bindery 2, 185 

Books received, stamped, and labeled, but not catalogued, 325 volumes 
and 355 parts. 

According to the acting librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, 1,962 
volumes, 3,780 pamphlets, and 18,312 parts of periodicals have been sent 
to the Library during the year ending June 30, 1898. 

Number of pamphlets and unbound volumes inserted in manila 
envelopes and placed on the shelves, 1,975. 

The following is a summary of the number of book-plates, or labels, 
attached from February 18 to October i, 1898. Previous to the former 
date no statistics had been kept: 

Copyright 9. 500 

Purchased books 9, 950 

Presentations i, 800 

Smithsonian i, 800 

Total 23, 050 

As will be seen from this summary of the work done in the catalogue 
department, its progress will depend entirely upon the force allowed by 
Congress. All we can now do is to advance the dictionary work as 
rapidly as our present force will permit, and keep the author-entries up 
to date. Something toward advancing this may be done by the transfer 
of assistants from the other departments as rapidly as the exigencies of 
the service will admit, trusting to Congress for such additional assistance 
as will press the gigantic work of the dictionary catalogue to a con- 
clusion. Until this is done the Library will not have attained its full 
measure of usefulness. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 

The department of graphic arts, according to the last report, comprised 

54,233 prints, and was estimated as follows: 

Engravings 4, 396 

Etchings 2, 990 

Photogravures 3, 736 

Photographs : 33, 256 

Lithographs 5, 036 

Facsimiles i, 500 

Typogravures i, 347 

Chromos i, 220 

Fashion plates 752 

Total 54, 233 

The counting and recording prints as soon as received did not begin 
until January i, 1898. From that date until July i, 1898, there were 
received and accessioned 4,989 prints, making the total deposit July i, 
1898, 59,908. 
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The following shows the total number with the accessions: 



Engravings . . . 

Etchings 

Photogravures 
Photographs . . 
I^ithographs... 

Facsimiles 

Typogravures. 

Cnromos 

Miscellaneous. 



Total 



right. 



35 

73 
154 

3,554 

714 
291 



4.965 



Gift. 



21 



Pur- 
chase. 



23 



Total 
acces- 
sions. 



36 

74 

154 

3.575 

56 

88 

714 

291 

I 



4.989 



Total 
prints. 



5.067 

3*394 

4,885 
29,780 

13. 322 

954 

1,558 

714 

234 



59.908 



The growth of the collection from July i, 1898, to date (November i) 
has been 4,679, and w^ now have a total of 64,587 prints. This shows a 
rate of accession from January i to November i , ten months, of 40 a day, 
in comparison with 26 a day, as heretofore noted. 

The increase of the art library has been small. In the fiscal year there 
were no books purchased, donated, or received through operation of the 
copyright law. The number of books in the art department on July i, 
1897, as set forth in the last report, was 833 volumes. The collection 
now numbers 868. The increase of 35 volumes was due to their separa- 
tion from the general Library as distinctively ' 'Art books. ' ' The increase 
in detail is as follows: 



Art literature 

Decorative art . , 

Illustrated classics 

Illustrations of science and trade 

Individual works of art. 

Collected works 

National galleries 

Private galleries 

Public galleries 

Exploration and research 

Foreign art 

I^andscapes 

Miscellaneous 



Total 



Volumes 

July I, 

1897. 



47 
123 

31 

73 

140 

139 
73 
26 

4 

102 

29 

39 
7 



833 



Received 

during 

fiscal 

year. 



2 

3 

I 

2 



Volumes 

July I, 

1898 



4 
18 



35 



126 

32 

75 
140 
144 

73 
26 

102 

29 
43 
25 



868 



Since July i, 1898, 10 volumes on foreign and decorative art have been 
received from the copyright department. A large number of art books 
have been rebound and the whole collection is in a good condition. These 
books are now delivered in the reading room. Special arrangements will 
be made for their study, as students often desire to have access to the 
books and pictures. 

The department is recording all accessions, as well as many of the old 

pictures. It began on January i, 1898, to keep two books of record, one 
an accession book, in which all new prints are entered as received, the 

other a register in which all the old prints received previous to that date 

are recorded as rapidly as the pressure of the work will permit. 
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Every print is thoroughly described in the books of record. It is also 
entered by its title and class, its publisher and artists, on as many 
(different cards alphabetically arranged, so that its history and descrip- 
tion can be immediately furnished. Three new cases, with a capacity 
of storing 7,200 prints, have been put in the art gallery. The total 
deposit is over 64,000. 

In the attic room we have cases from the old Library with drawer and 
shelf capacity for storing 16,500 prints. 

Each print, on its reception from the copyright department, is entered 
and given an accession number. It is measured, labeled, and stamped 
with the date of its receipt. The data as to the work is, as a rule, taken 
from the print itself. In many cases, however, this is missing, and a 
search of records in the copyright department or correspondence with its 
publisher is necessary. Notwithstanding these difi&culties, there have 
been since January i measured, labeled, catalogued, and entered in the 
accessions catalogue 9,668 prints, and registered 1,985, making a record 
in ten months of 11,653 prints, or over one-sixth of the entire deposit, 
the bulk of which came from the old Capitol practically in chaos. 

Since July the last two exhibitions have been finished, and the number 
of copies registered and catalogued have been 4,694. These, added to 
the 6,959 previously registered and catalogued, make the total number of 
prints recorded to date 1 1,653. 

Since July last there have been exhibitions of various phases of art. 
These are in a sense experimental, it being our intention to exhibit our 
specimens in a consecutive form, giving prominence to American art. 
Much of this will illustrate the progress of our art from crude to finished 
stages. 

It is hoped in time to have a catalogue of the entire collection, more 
especially if the accessions do. not exceed the present rate of 12,000 a year. 
We now have on hand 64,587 prints. For these we have cases, shelves, 
and drawers for inadequately storing 23,700. This leaves 40,887 unpro- 
vided for, and they are coming in at the rate of 12,000 a year. This 
growth involves an immediate increase of facilities in the way of furniture. 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

In the last report it was impossible to give more than an estimate of 
our maps and charts. Without including maps found in books and peri- 
odicals, it was reported that we had 25,000 sheet maps, 1,200 atlases, 
700 pocket and 800 roller maps. In all, the estimate was 27,700. A 
careful count has been made, with the following result : 

Sheet maps 47, 042 

' Atlases i, 180 

School atlases 410 

Pocket maps i, 563 

Total 5o» 195 
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This increase of 22,495 over the past year does not represent the actual 
receipt of new material, but rather the discovery of maps in the old 
Library, their rescue, mending, mounting, and their final assignment. 

This collection has suffered more from the confusion incident to the 
crowded condition of the old Library quarters than any other department. 
Maps have accumulated for years, and were practically a confused mass 
of material. It was necessary to gather them from damp and dusty 
corners, to systematize and geographically arrange them, and to repair 
those impaired. Before entering upon the work the superintendent 
visited many libraries in other cities to study their methods. As a rule, 
those existing are found to be primitive, and as custodian of the largest 
collection of maps in the Union, it became necessary to devise a plan 
suitable to our necessities. 

Under the system adopted in the Library, maps in atlases are catalogued 
separately, also those found in such volumes as the old London, Gentle- 
man's and Scots magazines, in the publications of geographical societies, 
and in the British Parliamentary papers. This work has already been 
so far advanced that our maps and atlases are available for the student. 
The roller map, which, because of its awkward shape, was so difl&cult to 
manage, was sliced, as it were, and transferred into sheet maps. After the 
transfer from the roller, the sections of each map were connected together 
by a strip of cotton. We received from the old Library about i ,400 of the 
roller maps, and up to the present time 1,126 have been put in service- 
able condition. 

While the roller map is reserved for purposes of exhibition, the largest 
part of our maps and charts is so arranged as to be readily filed. Many 
Revolutionary maps, as well as Colonial maps made in Colonial times, have 
been discovered and mounted. When this process of discovery and 
restoration is completed, and we have the proper furniture, the Hall of 
maps and charts will be thrown open to the general public. 

The following summary will give an idea of some of our most impor- 
tant possessions. We have Samuel Langdon's "Accurate maps of his 
Majesty's Province of New Hampshire, dated 1756;" ''Cantonment of 
the forces of North America, nth October, 1765," 20 by 24 inches; 
plan of Quebec, the capital of Canada, showing encampments of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, 1759, a beautiful manuscript 28 by 30 inches; '*New 
Mexico, by Escalante, 1778," 26 by 32 inches. 

We have also ''Plan general des operations de I'arm^e Britannique 
contre les rebelles dans 1' Amerique depuis rarriv^e des troupes Hessoises 
le 12 du moisd'aoust, 1776, jusqu' ^lafinde I'ann^e 1779" — an immense 
manuscript map 84 by 58 inches, evidently made by a Hessian in the 
service of Great Britain, as the descriptive text is in French. 

There is likewise a collection of plans, etc., in the province of New 
Jersey, by John Hills, assistant engraver; 20 manuscript maps relating 
to the Revolutionary war from 1776 to 1782; "Amerique, campagne 1782. 
Plans des differents camps occupes par I'armee aux ordres de Mr. le 
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comte de Rochambeau," 44 sheets, small folio, beautifully colored. 
Besides these, many of the manuscript maps of the Revolutionary war, by 
John Montr6sor, chief of engineers of the British army, supposed to be lost, 
are preserved. Besides these manuscripts there are valuable engraved 
maps. We have Romans' map of Florida, 1774, so rare that doubt of 
its existence had teen expressed by bibliographers. A map of the Rari- 
tan River, 1683, is an early specimen of American map-making and very 
rare. We have Cutler's map of Ohio, Salem, 1787, which some car- 
tographers have noted as ** unknown;" Andrew Ellicott's Territory of 
Columbia, 21^ by 21)^ inches; the first topographical survey map of 
the District of Columbia. Besides the above are many old maps of early 
American States, cities, and counties. The atlas collection also has not 
been neglected. We have Blaeuw, Janson, Ortelius, Sanson, Arrow- 
smith, Jefferys, Bellin, Kiepert, Berghaus, and many others. 

The ordnance survey maps of Great Britain, comprised in 10,000 
sheets, and also 10,000 to 15,000 Sanborn insurance maps, which have 
come through the copyright law, form an important part of our collec- 
tion. An extensive collection of the admiralty charts of Great Britain 
are accessible and valuable. The accessions to this department from pur- 
chase and gift since February 19, 1898, amount to 3,299. 

It is earnestly recommended that early maps of America should be 
obtained. At present this would not imply an immoderate cost, but as 
time goes oh such publications will increase in value, as does everything 
of this character pertaining to America. We do what is possible to 
strengthen the collection by exchanges with other libraries, and there 
should be relief maps in plaster of America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
with large globes displaying the latest achievements in geographical 
research. We should complete our list of county and city atlases, and 
an effort should be made to obtain, through the aid of our consuls, the 
latest maps of South America and Europe. 

Over 200 unique and valuable maps from the Force, Faden, and 
Rochambeau collections, embracing the early discoveries, as well as the 
French and Revolutionary wars, have been catalogued and are now 
accessible. 

An arrangement should, if possible, be made by which titles of all new 
books and maps received by the various government libraries should be 
available. These cards could be kept together and arranged alphabetic- 
ally for ready reference. The purchase of duplicate volumes may also in 
this way be prevented. The cataloguing of our vast collection of maps 
and atlases is in progress, but has been necessarily slow. They had to be 
systematized for prompt examination by the public, and further aid will 
be required to advance the work. To properly describe a sheet map, an 
author's card and subject card are necessary; also cards for the publisher 
and engraver. Each map in atlases should be catalogued separately on 
its merits — otherwise it is lost, except to the patient seeker. Therefore 
subject cards can not be too exhaustive. 
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It is gratifying to know that the maps and charts department has been 
able to render essential service to the Government in many ways, and 
especially during the late war with Spain. While, as a rule, our col- 
lections are guarded with sedulous care, whatever we possessed was 
placed at the disposal of the Army and Navy. Aid was given to the 
Venezuelan Commission, as well as to the Joint High Commission con- 
vened to settle questions with Great Britain. We have been able to place 
at their service a valuable Russian map of Alaska made in 1802, with 
interesting notes, while the bulletin on ''Alaska and the Northwest part 
of North America ' * compiled in the I^ibrary has been frequently consulted 
in the course of the arbitration. 

PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT. 



The number of bound volumes of newspapers and periodicals on 
November i, 1898, was 48,511, an increase during the current year of 
6,899. 

The total number as before given was 43,362 volumes, but in that 
were included unbound volumes to the number of i , 750. This year 
unbound matter is excluded from the above total and is counted as 
single numbers. Of these single numbers, 50,225 are accessible. 

The lyibrary embraces 30,862 periodicals, an increase during the year 
of 5,812, and 1 7 , 649 newspapers, an increase of i , 087 . This represents 
contributions from the State Department, Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Statistics, and elsewhere. Bound volumes have been received 
from publishing houses and private sources. We have purchased 532 
volumes, while several hundred volumes, misplaced before the transfer 
of the lyibrary from the Capitol, have been recovered and arranged. 

In this estimate duplicate bound volumes to the number of 2,958 peri- 
odicals and 2,955 newspapers are counted, and among them i ,479 volumes 
of Senate files, sent to the Library for preservation. 

Classification 0/ periodicals. 



History and letters . 

Religion 

Science (unclassed) 

Education 

Sociology 

Agriculture 

Architecture 

Army and Navy 

Electricity 

Engineering 

Finance 

Juvenile 

Medicine 

Mines and metals. . . 

Secret societies , 

Sports 

Trade journals 

Railroad guides 

Foreign , 

Total 



1897-98 I 1898-99 



10,053 ! 
1,708 
755  
245 



304 



Duplicates. 



284 



5.350 
'5>'85i" 



24, 550 



12,324 
2,446 
1,691 

355 
300 
272 
209 
495 

93 
299 . 

893 • 

392 I 

518 !■ 
218 . 

109 l. 

383 1- 

447 

6,460 

27,904 



2,096 

329 
162 

19 



38 



31 



I 



283 
2,958 



lyoose 
number. 



12, 217 

5,724 
3,688 

1,251 
662 

826 

929 
1.330 
1,123 
1,090 

827 
1,606 
2,708 

876 

100 
1.865 

6,563 
2,376 
4,464 

50, 225 
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The total number of bound volumes of newspapers is 17,649, an 
increase during the year of 1,087. 

Of the above, 1,476 are duplicates, and 1,370 the scrapbook files of 
the Senate, also in the main, duplicates. About 400 more volumes are 
at the bindery. These duplicates are valuable for purposes of exchange. 

While we have 3,913 bound volumes of foreign newspapers, we lack 
current files of some of the most important. This want we are striving 
to remedy so far as the appropriation will justify. 

The enumeration by States of the Library collection of bound news- 
papers (journals) is as follows: 



Foreign 

Alabama 

Arkansas . . 

Arizona 

California . . , 
Colorado . . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . , 



Volumes. 

• 4, 137 

125 

134 
23 

321 

139 
199 

133 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico .... 



Volumes. 

137 
28 

125 

223 

24 



District of Columbia i, 414 



Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 



84 
290 

23 
304 
176 

4 
106 

78 

213 

279 
181 

442 

722 

214 

166 

100 

307 
26 



New York i, 910 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 



117 

36 

395 

5 

9^ 

Pennsylvania i , 073 



Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 



185 

285 

31 

312 

93 

70 

97 

380 

75 

77 

144 

26 

Scrapbook Senate Files i, 370 



Total 17, 649 



A record of every periodical or newspaper sent out of the departn ent 
is preserved. There have been but three losses during the year. 

The demand for periodicals and newspapers increases, as will be seen 
from this table: 

July 2, 106 

August 2, 991 

September 2, 896 

October 5, 374 



Total i3» 367 

The October increase of almost 100 per cent is due to the night open- 
ing, and emphasizes the wisdom of that beneficent legislation. Owing 
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to the as yet unsupplied gaps, the above figures do not represent the 
number of calls. No record is kept of these, but as a rule as many 
requests are made in this department which cannot be supplied as the 
number of those supplied. 

Current periodicals received during the year outnumber by nearly 
500 those coming up to July i, 1898, the present total being 1,574, ^^ 
which number 764 are copyrighted, 656 received through the courtesy 
of the publishers, 148 by subscription, 20 from the Bureau of Statistics, 
and 6 from the Smithsonian Institution. The copyright list shows a 
small increase, and about 25 magazines have been added to the subscrip- 
tion list. 

Besides the good will of publishers, we must likewise note the gift of 
annual subscriptions to over 400 daily newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, beginning, in most cases, with January i of the present year. 
These cover every important city in the Union and embrace all shades 
of political opinion. Before the creation by Congress of the periodical 
department, the Library received only 129 newspapers, most of them by 
subscription. By the processes of administration, and virtually without 
expense, we now receive 522 newspapers worthy of preservation. This 
" mber, reasoning from what has been, will reach a thousand journals, 
an apparently large number, but not too great to illustrate those muta- 
tions of thought which accompany the growth of the Republic. 

In binding these papers, the annual average will be three volumes to 
each year, which, at the present price charged by the Government Print- 
ing Office for binding ($5 per volume), will take from the printing and 
binding fund of the Library over $7,500 a year. At least $5,000 a year 
more should be allowed for the preservation of periodicals, in view of 
the many now incomplete sets which are being completed, as the missing 
numbers are received from bookdealers and auction sales. Many of the 
older periodicals and newspapers, shabbily bound at first, need rebinding. 
It is, therefore, a conservative estimate to say that $12,500 a 3'ear f or 
binding is needed to maintain the periodicals of the Library at the present 
standard of efficiency. The increase in the department, both in news- 
papers and periodicals was estimated a year ago at 1,500 volumes. It is 
clear that this estimate will be doubled. Gratifying as this is, we have 
only to remember that the Library of Congress receives fewer periodicals 
than many of the leading libraries in the United States to see what 
remains to be done. 

Many periodicals, rich in literary and scientific work, are accessible 
through Poole's and other indexes. Wonder is expressed that the 
Library of Congress does not contain complete sets. Other libraries, 
realizing their value, have surpassed us, and every year makes them 
more difficult to procure. While an expenditure of $10,000 for periodi- 
cals in the next fiscal year would not place the Library in the first rank 
with other American libraries, it would be an advance in the right 
direction. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

The manuscripts in this department may be thus enumerated : 

Original manuscripts : 

Number of volumes of manuscripts bound 608 

Number of volumes of manuscripts unbound 173 

Total 781 

Number of packages of manuscripts 205 

Total number of individual manuscripts, bound and unbound 23, 032 

Transcripts : 

Number of volumes bound 255 

Number of volumes unbound 13 

Total 268 

Number of packages. ( Regarded as volumes, though unbound ) . . . 862 
Miscellaneous transcripts i, 536 

Detached autographs 54 

Broadsides 166 

Currency 98 

Detached seals 20 

Manuscripts on vellum 27 r,,* 

Total 365 

The total number of volumes of manuscripts, bound and unbound, 
originals and transcripts, amounts to 1,049, ^^^ the total number of 
original pieces of all kinds is 23,397. 

Five volumes of manuscripts have been calendared as follows : 

Cards. 

Delaware State papers, 4 vols. , 479 MSS i, 980 

Force papers, Vol. 12, 251 MSS 850 

It will thus be seen that in calendaring the average is between three 
and four cards to each manuscript. 

The following is a list of the manuscripts catalogued : 

Cards. 

John Paul Jones papers, 11 vols., 801 MSS. 801 

Vernon- Wager papers, 12 vols., 965. MSS 965 

Force papers, 11 vols., 767 MSS 767 

Dolly Madison papers, 690 MSS 690 

Number of volumes catalogued 35 

Number of volumes calendared 5 

Total 40 

Number of manuscripts calendared 730 

Number of manuscripts catalogued 3, 233 

Total 3»963 

Number of cards written for calendars 2, 963 

Number of cards written for catalogues 3, 283 

Total 6, 246 
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Between the 17th of December, 1897, ^^^ ^^^ 3ist of August, 1898, 
the following accessions have been made to this department : 

By gift MSS. . 3 

By purchase bound volumes . . 5 

By purchase MSS. . 39 

Total 47 

Cost of manuscripts purchased J148 

Your Librarian, in his report for 1897, alluded to the fact that the 
necessities of the removal and the care required in the custody of the 
manuscripts had made it impossible to arrange them for the public. 
During the current year much has been done toward creating, as it were, 
this most interesting and valuable department. Suitable steel furniture 
and a burglar-proof safe have been provided and will soon be in place. 
But while we have many priceless manuscripts of historical, social, and 
personal interest, much is required to give the Library its full degree of 
usefulness. Practically there has been no appropriation for manuscripts, 
and the elimination of the sum requested last year for their purchase 
was construed as a veto upon any special expense. 

The fact that the manuscript department was at that time in embryo 
may have been the reason of the failure to grant an appropriation. This 
condition has passed away . The Library has been compelled to deny itself 
opportunities for rare and advantageous purchases ; some of scientific 
value, going back to the thirteenth century, and including an unpublished 
treatise on Aristotle by Roger Bacon. We have but one manuscript of 
a date earlier than the sixteenth century, and few of scientific character; 
nor have we a specimen of the autographic work of the masters of litera- 
ture. There are, however, manuscripts of special historical value, such 
as the correspondence of Gen. John Sullivan, of the Revolution, from 
1775 to 1783; the narratives of the Council of Safety, of Lancaster, Pa.; 
the correspondence of Schoolcraft, rich deposits of the colonial times, the 
articles of capitulation between Lord Cornwallis ajid Washington, Indian 
treaties, and other interesting possessions. 

This is not written in any spirit of regret or even impatience, remem- 
bering that the manuscript department has had but a few months of. an 
integral existence. Nor has the Library at any time until now been in a 
position to receive manuscripts with confidence as to their safety. The 
danger of fire in the National Capitol, remembering the sad experience 
of 185 1, and what came so nearly being an irreparable disaster in the 
early days of November, 1898, was a menace which no longer exists. 

The Library building has no superior in the world for the security of 
precious books and manuscripts, and we may find an incentive toward 
an appeal to the liberality of Congress in what is done elsewhere. The 
National Library of France has in the past twenty-five years expended 
more than $125,000 for the purchase of manuscripts. The British 
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Museum increases its collections at the rate of 350 volumes annually, the 
estimated increase between 40,000 and 50,000 individual manuscripts, 
about twice as many as the present number in our own Library. In say- 
ing this, however, we must remember that for fifty years at least the 
British Museum has been deemed a treasure-house of the British nation; 
that all classes take pride in enriching it; that private collections gravi- 
tate into its keeping; that the British treasury is ever ready with open 
and instant discernment to buy whatever will add to its value as the pro- 
duct of British institutions. The Library of Congress can not as yet 
claim any such privilege. It has not, if one may so express it, come into 
touch with the country. The tendency of private munificence is toward 
the endowment of local or private institutions. In time it will hold to 
the nation the same relation as the British Museum to Great Britain, and 
nothing will contribute to this result so much as the generous considera- 
tion of Congress. 

Since August last the repairing and mounting of manuscripts has been 
done by assignment of skilled labor from the Government Printing Office. 
While this contributes to the preservation of the manuscripts, special 
experts in the handling of manuscripts should be employed. The ques- 
tion as to the quality of paper most satisfactory for repairing manuscripts 
is still in debate, and the superintendent of the department has given 
much pains to the inquiry. Wood-pulp papers must be avoided, because 
a sulphide is used in their manufacture, which in time reacts on the ink 
and destroys the paper. The Library is indebted to Mr. Tassin, an 
expert technological chemist of the National Museum staff, for useful 
assistance and advice. The necessity for doing this work with care will 
be recognized, when it is considered that 780 of the 1,049 volumes of 
manuscripts are in so broken a condition as to require rebinding before 
they can be used. In addition there are 205 packages of originals and 
900 of transcripts which have never been bound at all. We are prevented 
by statute from sending these manuscripts out of the building, and the 
work must be done in the department itself. 

The Library building being so constant an object of interest, an exhi- 
bition of some of our rarest specimens was opened in the northwest 
paviHon. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

The attention of Congress has been called to the musical department 
as a growing and useful feature of the Library. 

When we came into the new building in 1897 the department of music 
was in its experimental stages. Its growth thus far has resulted in the 
foundation of what is destined to be one of the great musical libraries of 
the world. As a collection of American music it is unsurpassed, and 
with little cost it can be made as rich in the music of other nations as it 
is in the music of our own. 
S. Doc. 24 3 
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On November i, 1898, the music department was thus enumerated: 

Total number of pieces of music on hand January i, 1898 189, 046 

Received during current year 10, 848 

Total 199, 894 

The following table will show the accessions in 1898: 

Received from the Smithsonian Institution, vocal and instrumental. 446 

Transferred from chapter 32 of general library 53 

Copyright accessions 10, 268 

By gifts 22 

By purchase 59 

Total 10, 848 

It is estimated that we are in receipt of 44 pieces of current or new 
music daily. Each piece is examined and classified, entered upon an 
accession book which gives its history, indexed by a card system, and 
alphabetically shelved. Music received since January i , 1898, amounting 
to 10,848 pieces, has been cared for, as well as 32,076 pieces previously 
copyrighted. While, therefore, keeping pace with the music received, 
the old material, to the number of 9,313 pieces, has been arranged and 
made ready for cataloguing. The musical accumulations of other years 
is classified. The extent of this work may be understood when it is 
seen that during the year ending August 31, 28,232 catalogue cards 
were written, 197 volumes bound, with 400 volumes in the bindery. 

It has been our effort, so far as the classification of the various depart- 
ments has permitted, to strengthen the music department, obtaining 
either through purchase or exchange books of reference, the scores of 
the classical masters, together with what may illustrate the music of all 
nations, ancient and modem, savage as well as enlightened. Music in 
its best sense is a science belonging to all ages, as well as all nationalities 
and conditions of men, and the Library of Congress should contain its 
earliest as well as its latest and most complete expression. 

When so much has been done by the arrangement of the music which 
came from the old Library, it would be a misfortune not to continue our 
additions to the Library until our present already invaluable collection 
is a complete embodiment of the history as well as of the science of 
music. Among our purchases are some modern classical scores, as well 
as an assortment of Confederate music. 

Your Librarian has suggested the necessity of musical instruments in 
a room adjoining the musical library, so that the scores could be read. 
The experiment, so far as the piano is concerned, has been tried. There 
is a piano in a closed room where students can gain access to the musical 
scores and interpret rare and classical music. Litigants with copyright 
interests at stake can, by access to the copyright music, establish prop- 
erty claims. The piano does not annoy students in the reading room, 
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nor distract attention in other departments, nor draw a crowd, and is never 
used except for necessary purposes. While we owe the use of the piano 
to private courtesy, its value is shown by experiment to be so apparent, 
that the Librarian recommends the purchase of this and perhaps one or 
two other musical instruments. 

The accretions from copyright are the largest that come to the Library. 
Thus, while in the current year we have received to October 19, 1898, 
4,426 printed books, the music amounted during the same period to 
12,939 pieces. 

It is to be observed also, that a considerable portion of this music con- 
sists of pieces valuable, not only as musical literature, but as a financial 
asset. Since the international copyright act went into operation July i, 
1 89 1, there has been received a number of foreign editions of standard 
music. The actual money value of this important collection is not read- 
ily ascertainable, but it would amount to a considerable sum; and it is to 
be taken into account, on the other side, that the cost of running this 
department is exceptionally small, amounting annually to only $3,840. 
Congress will easily see that the service implied in the music coming to 
the Library through the operation of the copyright law considerably 
exceeds the cost of running the department of music, and if an annual 
appropriation were made for its development equal to what it brings into 
the United States Treasury, it would soon be without a rival. 

THE LAW LIBRARY. 

The law department of the Library of Congress, or as much of it 
as remains in the old Supreme Court room, may be classified as followj-: 



Text books 

Reports, including cases and digests 

Session laws, including compilations and codes 

Works in foreign languages 

Trials 

Periodicals 

Briefs and records 

Law section of the Toner collection 

Conference room library 

Total 



1897. 



15,605 
17,609 
II, 103 

8,591 
4,687 

3,011 
8,650 

1,293 
10,000 



80,549 



1898. 



15,966 

18, 515 

11,784 

9,809 

4,842 
3,103 
8,920 

1.293 
10, 372 



84,604 



Increase. 



361 

906 

681 

1,218 

155 

92 

270 



372 



4,055 



There have been added to the law department during the year ending 
October i, 1898, 4,055 volumes. When we include volumes in the 
duplicate room, 13,214, and those withdrawn from the shelves by the 
Justices for judicial purposes, 4,050, the aggregate is 101,868 volumes. 

The larger part of these additional volumes were discovered in the 
course of arranging the contents of the old Library. Hitherto, the want 
of space prevented their classification. These additions, rescued as it 
were, and coming into the general use of the Library, have been valuable, 
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especially in the matter of foreign laws, there being scarcely a civilized 
country some of whose laws have not been found and restored to the 
general collection. To this may be added the law books, treatises, 
reports, and periodicals which come through the copyright law. 

The appropriation for law books is under the direction of the Chief 
Justice of the United States. Thus far it has been the policy in the law 
department, as well as our general policy, to complete sets, fill up gaps, 
purchase works which do not come by copyright, and improve special 
collections, such as international law, in which the law library is crude. 
We have therefore purchased such works as new additions of Chitty's 
Statutes, Fisher on Mortgages, Brice on Ultra Vires, Phillimore's Eccle- 
siastical lyaw, and many others, together with Calvo's and Rivier's 
Treatises in French on International Law. 

Recent poHtical events have made international law a theme of com- 
manding interest. It has been our aim to seek out and gather in 
whatever may throw light upon the subject. 

The admiralty section has been strengthened by a set of '' Revue inter- 
national du Droit maritime,'* and we hope soon to have complete sets of 
all journals like the ** Revue de Droit international et de Legislation 
comparee. ' ' 

The law department is strong in reports, but session laws have been 
so neglected that it is difficult to arrange complete sets. Old volumes 
have gone into decay, and it is with difficulty that the books thus lost, 
or destroyed, can be procured. However, with watchfulness in studying 
the sales catalogues much has been done — especially, for instance, in 
securing scarce and long needed copies of the laws of States Hke Rhode 
Island. 

While some of the criticisms upon the law library in the last report 
have lost their force because of improved administration in the Library 
affairs and judicious expenditures in the way of additions, it still holds a 
higher rank among law libraries as to quantity rather than quality. To 
repeat what has been written, "the want of constitutional conventions, 
legal bibliography, biography, and miscellany is met by the collections in 
the general Library. ' ' 

It may be said that while preeminent in European continental books 
and of a high rank in American reports, digests, statutes, text-books, and 
trials, the law department is subordinate to some other libraries in session 
laws, English reports, and text-books. 

Attention has been called to the congested condition of the law library, 
more especially so far as the law students are concerned. We have a 
room with 2,670 square feet, or about 50 feet square. This cockpit, 
dim-lighted and inconvenient, with its straggling tables, is expected to 
accommodate the justices, lawyers engaged in cases, the members of the 
bar in search, of light, as well as law students. Washington is said to 
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have a greater number of law students than any educational center out- 
side of Ann Arbor, and hence the difficulty of their accommodation. The 
ventilation is imperfect, with no space for improvement. Artificial light 
is of little avail and the discomforts have grown with the increase of busi- 
ness. While the transfer of the law library to the new building would 
have remedied this, and not only enlarged the general usefulness of the 
Library but in every way served the public , the statute has withdrawn 
that question from practical consideration. 

As an experiment, however, the law library was closed to students on 
the I St of October and quarters assigned them in the new building. An 
alcove was set apart for 1,000 books, including elementary works desir- 
able for students. This included every standard law text-book in the 
English language. As the Library possessed these duplicates, the 
integrity of the general collection was not invaded. In addition to law 
books which came through copyright, duplicates were added to the 
general collection, one copy going to the law department, the other 
retained at the service of the students. Should the readers desire other 
books than those in this junior collection, they can be obtained through 
the tunnel by application at the reading room desk. Therefore, in the 
transfer from the Capitol to the general reading room, the students are 
assured of every convenience. The practical effect of this change has 
thus far been an advantage to the students as well as to the members of 
the bar. Under the former arrangement, the law library was available 
for a limited time each day and under deterrent conditions. Now the 
reader can study from 9 in the morning until 10 in the evening with the 
whole Library, the law as well as the other sections, at his command. 

The success of the night service of the general Library leads to the 
question of likewise opening the law department. It would seem to be 
an inevitable consequence. In addition to the students, members of the 
bar in attendance upon the Supreme Court, or those who reside in the 
District, as well as members of Congreas, would welcome the opportunity 
of preparing a brief at night. For work of this character the new Library 
presents many advantages, more especially if the law department were 
open and the tunnel in operation, as is the case when sessions of 
Congress are prolonged. The student would not only have access to 
the law department, but to the general Library. The question is com- 
mended to the attention of Congress to the end that should the tunnel 
run at night, the quarters now occupied by the law department should 
be improved in the way of light and ventilation. 

A word of grateful recognition may be permitted as to the interest 
taken in the development of the Library by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, who, by statute, shares in its administration. It should 
also be noted, as an undoubted oversight in the statute, that the Library 
is debarred from obtaining the Supreme Court Reports. For some years 
we have been dependent upon the grace of one of the departments for 
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those necessary volumes. When there was a * 'residue' ' of copies the 
Library was suppHed, otherwise not. The courts have so multiplied that 
the ' 'residue' ' is annually exhausted and the reports must be purchased. 
There is a bill before Congress contemplating a correction of this anom- 
aly. And it would be well in this anticipated legislation if it were made 
mandatory upon the Public Printer, or whoever may have authority over 
official publications, to deposit two copies of each work coming from the 
Government press with the Librarian of Congress. We enjoy the privi- 
lege of two copies under the copyright law, and the rule should prevail 
as to such publications as the Reports of the Supreme Court. 

The Library has not been insensible to the political questions which 
have marked our recent history and the desire on the part of Congress 
and those who use the Library for the amplest knowledge in regard to 
the regions which have come within the sphere of American influence. 

With the advice of the Chief Justice, efforts have been made to obtain 
desirable legal works bearing upon those new problems. 

The Librarian must likewise acknowledge the courtesy of the Secretary 
of State in enabling us to strengthen the Library in this regard, as well 
as that of the Bureau of American Republics, from whom we have re- 
ceived a circular of the recent laws governing South American countries. 
The Spanish and French colonial laws are cited in Commonwealths 
which came into the Union from France, Mexico, and Spain; and so far 
as Spain is concerned, a knowledge of Spanish laws will be useful in the 
administration of newly acquired dominions. 

Attention has also been given to the legislation of European countries 
engaged in colonization. The legislation and jurisprudence of our civil- 
ized Indian tribes are also sought, but thus far with only slight results. 

The Librarian would respectfully renew his commendation of the law 
department to the special consideration of Congress. The Chief Justice 
is granted $2,500 for the increase of the Library. Five thousand dollars 
should be given to enable this great library to keep pace with law collec- 
tions elsewhere. A study of the Library conditions, supported by expert 
testimony, justifies the belief that $30,000 would be necessary to place 
the collection on an advanced and useful footing. If this expense is not 
deemed advisable, the annual appropriation of $5,000 above recommended 
would enable us to strengthen our foreign reports, such as those of Brit- 
ish America, South Africa, and Australia, together with treatises and 
periodicals on international law now in such urgent demand. 

The Librarian would again call attention to the need of additional 
space for the law department. While the transfer of the students to the 
new building has been of practical benefit, there should be at least twice 
as much room as is now at the service of the bar. The shelving in its 
narrow and cribbed condition is so nearly filled that it will soon be nec- 
essary to once again keep the books on the floor. Relief would be found 
in giving over some of the space of what was the main room of the old 
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Library. This is well lighted and near the Supreme Court. The room 
at present occupied, if vacated, could be usefully tenanted. If the law 
library remains where it is, then the entire collection should be gone over 
so as to reduce it in size, limiting it to practical books for the immediate 
uses of judges and lawyers, and taking what remained over to the new 
building. There are, for instance, among the text-books several thou- 
sand volumes of old editions, useful simply for research. Many dupli- 
cates and bound periodicals could be stored away in the stacks of the 
general library, leaving in the Capitol only what is necessary for the 
lawyer in practice. 

On Sunday, November 6, between the hours of 5 and 6 in the evening, 
an explosion occurred in the old part of the Capitol, near the entrance to 
the law library, which threatened the Library itself with irretrievable 
loss. The floor of the room where the law books of the Toner collection 
were kept was shattered and the furniture ruined. The books, however, 
sustained no injury, except what was caused by the sand in the concrete 
by the explosion. There was no fire in the room and no water was 
thrown there. In the adjoining section of the library proper a large hole 
was blown in the floor. Through this the fire penetrated and more than 
a thousand books were damaged. Of these none were destroyed, but 
about two hundred volumes were so damaged that they will have to be 
replaced and the remainder must be rebound. The loss was confined 
mainly to text-books, and these can readily be replaced. The volumes 
belonging to Thomas Jefferson, a portion of that statesman's library as 
purchased by Congress, had been removed to the new Library building, 
with a view of gathering the collection in one room, and so escaped the 
fire. The loss of these books would have been irreparable. This acci- 
dent will emphasize what has so often been said as to the danger of loss 
by fire. The explosion in the Capitol might have been almost a measure- 
less calamity. The fact that it took place on a quiet Sunday afternoon, 
the library open only to attendants, prevented a loss of life. If the flames 
had not been arrested, the entire law library, the Supreme Court, and 
parts of the Capitol would have been destroyed. 

This is the third accident which has befallen the Library in the Capitol. 
There was the burning in 18 14, an act of war. Then came the fire of 
1 85 1, when most of the contents of the main Library were destroyed, the 
law library alone escaping because of its transfer to another room. This 
calamity resulted from carelessness, and it is feared the same judgment 
must be passed upon the incident of- November 6, 1898. 

To leave the law library, as well as so many other Government posses- 
sions of inestimable value, now stored in perishable quarters, at the mercy 
of the neglect from which the Library alone has twice suffered, is a 
defiance of the pregnant lessons of experience. Why expose these 
treasures in buildings lined with wood, when the elementary instinct of 
prudence would place them under the fireproof shelter of the Librarj'^ 
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building until Congress erects the special building devoted to the 
judiciary. 

THE PAVILION FOR THE BLIND. 

Your Librarian, in his late report, referred to what has been done ia 
regard to provision for the blind. The work was then experimental, but 
presenting assurances of success, which have been more than justified. 

A pavilion in the northwest basement of the new Library building, 
outside of the range of visitor^, was screened off and furnished. A small 
library, representative in its character, suitable for the blind, embracing 
books, periodicals, and music printed in raised letters, was obtained, partly 
by copyright, partly by purchase and gift. The various methods of print- 
ing for the blind were included, and those who used the library were 
asked not only to name the volume they would read, but the style of 
raised letters preferred. 

The library in raised letters is as follows: 

Books volumes. . 219 

Music sheets. . 50 

Maps and charts sheets. . 40 

Magazines numbers. . 78 

Weeklies numbers. . 166 

It may not be without interest to note the character of the works sought 
by the blind and at present in their library. In fiction we have Cervan- 
tes, Defoe, Goldsmith, Bulwer, Hawthorne, Thomas Nelson Page, Sir 
Walter Scott, Kipling, Thackeray, Dickens, the New Tales of American 
History by Senator Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt, Eggleston, Fenimore 
Cooper, Miss Alcott, and Miss Edgeworth. We have the poetry of Bry- 
ant, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Moore. There are scien- 
tific writings by Tyndall and Proctor, Charles Nordhoff on Political 
Science, the writings of Ruskin, Emerson, Macaulay, Addison, Bunyan, 
and Swedenborg ; the works of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare, 
as well as the music of Handel, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and 
Beethoven. 

It was deemed wise to give afternoon readings for the benefit of the 
blind, and the first was given on the 8th of November, 1897. It was 
believed that there might be one or two readings weekly, and this only 
for a time until the interest would pass away. On the contrary, the idea 
took root. From November 8, 1897, until October, 1898, there have 
been readings daily, Sunday excepted, with volunteer engagements to 
read several weeks ahead. Among those taking part in this grace- 
ful and beautiful work were authors of national fame, clergymen, prel- 
ates, professional men, and statesmen. As a rule the Library has been 
indebted to the ladies of Washington. 
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From November 4, 1897, ^^ September 30, 1898, there were 479 blind 
readers. 

Number of visitors who registered 2, 910 

Number of visitors in paviUon 6, 767 

Total 9, 677 

The interest aroused throughout the country by the success of this 
modest experiment in the Library of Congress is shown in the establish- 
ment of rooms similar to our pavihon in educational institutions in 
various parts of the Union, with daily readings. 

THE ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Books are purchased for the Library upon the advice of those at the 
heads of the departments connected directly with the Library service, 
the judgment of the Librarian, and the desire, whenever possible to ascer- 
tain it, of Members of Congress. Every request for new books, whether 
on the part of those entitled to use the Library, or the general public, has 
immediate and, unless the request is frivolous, favorable consideration. 
The want of the every-day vStudent is apt to have a high value as an expres- 
sion of public opinion. An * ' order department ' * has been created, whose 
function is to purchase the books provided for by the appropriations of 
Congress. To avoid placing duplicate orders with the various agencies 
of the Library at home and abroad, a card catalogue for orders has been 
adopted. These cards are useful as a permanent record, giving the history 
of each book which comes into the Library. When an order sheet is 
written from these cards, an estimate is made of the amount of the pur- 
chase. The buying of a duplicate rarely happens, and with the improve- 
ment of the official catalogue in the reading room will be impossible. 

Books are prepared for accessioning in the order department, and all 
gifts are made a matter of record and acknowledgment. The work in 
this department has grown to such an extent, and its value as a check 
upon the disbursements of the Library so pronounced, that it will be nec- 
essary to strengthen it. The time of one assistant is largely taken up in 
the acceptance of gifts, and another is required for necessary details. 

THE LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS. 

The question of appointments in the Library under the reorganization 
was the subject of a resolution passed by the Senate December 17, 1897. 
In obedience to this resolution, a letter was addressed to the Vice-Presi- 
dent showing that no nominations were made except upon information 
as to special library training and experience. This was gathered from 
conversations with those recommending applicants, general inquiry as to 
the character, ability, and education of the applicant, a study of papers 
presented as credentials, as well as from personal observation. 
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Reference was also made to the fact that in order to carry out the 
letter as well as the spirit of the law a board was named to examine the 
appointees. In the letter naming this board it was specified — 

This inquiry will embrace fitness for library service, education, inteUectual capac- 
ity, experience, manners, personal habits, and standing. The examinations 'will 
not be severe nor technical. We can not hope to have a stafiF of trained assistants in 
the junior branches of the service — such offices, for instance, as pay $720 a year. In 
these minor offices there should be an elementary knowledge or training which could 
be perfected in our own library. The members of the board will therefore use their 
own judgment, and, noting that capacity which needs only experience and develop- 
ment, give the candidate an opportunity. In the higher branches of the service 
evidence of higher training should be expected. 

This examination was made after careful preparation and the reports 
filed with the Librarian showing the exact standing of each appointee. 
Upon this report nominations on probation became permanent. To show 
the character of the examination and the sincerity of our efforts to appoint 
no one except as the law commanded, *'by reason of special aptitude for 
the work of the I^ibrary," a list of some of the questions proposed to the 
candidates is submitted in the appendix. 

It will be seen from this that, while the I^ibrary was outside of the 
classified service, the appointments rested with the Librarian, and all 
care was taken to insure a worthy and permanent staff. It was in 
acceptance of the justified wisdom of civil service that no removals have 
been made except for superannuation or in the Library interest. The 
scope of our examinations as recorded in the appendix will show our 
practical appreciation for civil service and the methods of its application 
to the Library. There have been no removals and no appointments for 
political reasons. Recommendations from whatever quarter have been 
received and considered as bearing upon the character and standing of 
the applicant. The question of fitness is decided after due inquiry and 
upon the rule laid down. Appointments hold good and promotions fol- 
low only as applicants maintain the record which led to their selection. 

NIGHT OPENING. 

The Joint Committee on the Library, through Senator Hansbrough, 
March 3, 1897, made a report * ' suggesting the advisability of such appro- 
priations as may be necessary for the employment of an additional force, 
in order that the Library may be opened at night for the general 
pubHc." This recommendation of the joint committee was approved 
by Congress and arrangements made by which the Library was opened 
from 9 in the morning until 10 in the evening. The opening at night 
was urged upon reasons of expediency. Note was taken of the con- 
ditions of Washington life — the large number of ladies and gentlemen in 
the public service, whose only opportunity of access to the Library being 
at night, were deprived of its advantages ; the perfection of the arrange- 
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ments in the new building for night service, the economy of the procedure, 
the misfortune of depriving our official class, as well as the citizens gen- 
erally, from Library privileges, were all considered. It was also shown 
that not alone was the building closed to students who came to read, but 
to the people at large who came to see a noble building, rich in artistic 
beauty and splendor. 

Congress directed the opening, and the results affirm the wisdom of 
its decree. In October the number of visitors to the reading room was 
6,435, 3. daily average of 247. The largest evening attendance was 243, 
the smallest 152. The books called for were 11,003, ^ daily average of 
423. The evening readers are mainly students. The character of the 
books they vSelect shows that as a rule they read, with serious aims, history, 
science, military and naval works, and much pertaining to the Antilles, 
Manila, and Spain. Remembering, as has been wisely said, that there 
is no better university than a collection of books, the action of Congress 
throws open to the people the opportunity of a university education. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY. 

It has been deemed advisable to set apart a reading room for children. 
The I/ibrary does not admit those under 16 years to the reading room. 
It has seemed a hardship to deprive children at the outset of their lives 
of what may be a precious opportunity in the bending of the mind 
toward knowledge, and therefore the rule has had but lax enforcement. 
However, giving children their own room seems best for the general 
readers' interest. The lower floor adjoining the blind pavilion has 
therefore been set apart and will be opened as a ** juvenile reading room'' 
as soon as the furniture is arranged. Some 10,000 or 12,000 volumes 
suitable for children will be transferred to the shelves. While the 
rights of the elder readers are guaranteed, the children will have every 
advantage in their own way. 

THE MAIL DEPARTMENT. 

The creation of a mail and supply department, as noted in the last 
report, has proved an advantage. There is now a double mail service — 
one at 7.30 a. m., the other at 12 m., which has been maintained with 
regularity and efficiency. 

- During the year ended November i, 1898, the department received 
80,480 letters and 949 sacks containing books, magazines, periodicals, 
engravings, photographs, and various articles for distribution in the 
Library. Express packages to the number of 1,176, in addition to 40 
large boxes, having been received during the year. 

The facilities for sending books to the homes of Senators and Members 
have been improved Since March i, 1,620 packages have been thus 
delivered. This does not include the number of volumes. 
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Owing to the opening of the Library at night it may be necessary -when 
Congress convenes to send books ordered by Senators and Members 
after 4 p. m. At present the book delivery clovses at 4 o'clock and the 
mail wagon leaves the Library at 4.30 p. m., often not returning until 
7.30 or 8 p. m. If experience shows that a later service is required by 
Congress, suitable arrangements will be made. 

The tunnel and the carrier for the transport of books between the 
Capitol and Library building has been in use for over a year. The daily 
average of books carried through the tunnel at the last session of Con- 
gress was from 150 to 175. The number of books ordered from the law 
library has gradually increased since the transfer of the law students 
from the Capitol to the Library building. 

MINOR GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES. 

In a previous report reference was made to the libraries belonging to 
the Government in the District of Columbia. Exclusive of ours, these 
number 36, and are estimated as containing 876,746 volumes, 446,300 
pamphlets, 57,975 maps and manuscripts. Many of these are special 
collections — ^someof them unsurpassed — notably the Surgeon-General's 
Library, so complete in contents, catalogue, and administration. Other 
scientific collections of importance are those of the Naval Observatory, 
Patent Office, Geological Survey, Coast Survey, National Museum, Fish 
Commission, Bureau of Ethnology, and Weather Bureau. 

The Executive Departments, as well as the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, have their own libraries. That of the State Department, 
with its manuscripts and works on history, diplomacy, and international 
law, is important. The War and Navy Departments have general libra- 
ries of value, and special libraries in their several divisions. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a useful, well-administered, and progressive 
collection of books. The Department of Justice, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Labor, and, in fact, every department or bureau, 
has gradually accumulated a series of books more or less adapted to its 
needs. While the fact is recognized that both for scientific and adminis- 
trative purposes such special libraries are a necessity, it is believed that 
the entire library work of the Government should be carried on under 
some sort of general cooperation. For the past five years an association 
of librarians in Washington, composed largely of persons connected with 
Government institutions, has done much toward bringing about useful 
and practical relations among the libraries. This should find formal ex- 
pression in a uniform system of cataloguing, and in the requirement that 
a duplicate copy of each card made in any library belonging to the Gov- 
ernment should be sent to the Library of Congress, where a central cata- 
logue would always be maintained. 

These special and distinct libraries, thus dependent upon Government 
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support, are in fact a part of ** the national library/' and their contents 
should be accessible to the students, as would be the case with a general 
catalogue. These minor libraries, however, should not be developed at 
the expense of the Library of Congress. In our new library building 
we have room for 4,500,000 volumes. Here should be the national 
library of reference. To build minor Hbraries within its range weakens 
its influence, diverts resources that could be devoted to its enlargement, 
and leads to a process of disintegration. Under other conditions, when 
the Library of Congress was cramped into a space not large enough for 
one-fourth its requirements, the creation of minor Hbraries was inevitable. 
That necessity no longer exists. The Government, inclusive of our own 
collection, owns in the Capitol at least 1,700,000 volumes, and it should 
be the aim of Congress to centralize these collections and give the public 
the advantage of convenient access. To that end there could be no more 
useful contribution to the cause of universal knowledge than a general 
catalogue of all libraries enjoying Government support. 

THE DURABILITY OF PAPER. 

The attention of Congress has been called to the questionable quality 
of the paper upon which so much of the Library material is printed. 
The same criticism may apply to the paper used in other forms of Gov- 
ernment records, although with that we have only a minor concern. 
The deleterious process in the making of modern paper, arising especially 
from cheapness, and the wood pulp and chemicals used, in the interests of 
economy, destroy its texture and durability. We have in our Library 
printed journals going back to the time of Charles II, over 230 years 
old, the paper as staunch, the ink as clear, as when they came from the 
press. Under modem conditions of paper manufacture the press sending 
forth from day to day so much that is perishable, newspapers crumbling 
in the readers* hands, the question may well arise as affecting, not only 
our own, but all modern libraries, as to how much of our collections will 
become useless because of the deterioration and disintegration of the 
paper used in the cheaper forms of literature. 

The Prussian Government having taken up the question, so far as it 
affected the integrity of German records, the Library has been enabled, 
through the kindness of our American embassy in Berlin, to obtain a 
copy of the Prussian regulations. 

An abstract appears in the appendix. 

While this important question might readily come under Government 
control, nothing being more essential than the physical integrity of the 
national archives, so far as the Library is concerned a remedy could be 
found under the operation of the copyright law. An amendment that no 
copyright should issue until articles in printed form should be printed on 
paper of a fixed grade would remedy the evil, so far as the important 
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libraries are concerned. There would be no trouble to the publisher 
beyond the cost of a few vSpecial sheets of paper and a slight delay in the 
presswork; and when the value of the franchise involved in a copy- 
right is remembered the guarantee thus exacted as to the quality of the 
paper would be slight return for the privilege. Extra cost of those spe- 
cial sheets would be cheerfully borne by the libraries, and in the end 
become to the publisher a profit rather than a loss. 

RECAPITULATION. 

As will be seen from the report, there have been received in the Library 
of Congress during the year 31 ,304 printed books. These do not include 
those transmitted from the old lyibfary, but are distinct accessions by 
purchase, exchange, copyright, and gifts. To this may be added an 
increase of 8,632 in pamphlets. The department of graphic arts shows 
a valuable increase. There are 22,495 more maps and charts than were 
reported last year. This does not imply distinct acquisition, but trans- 
fers from the old Library of material long dormant, but now in active 
service. We have added 5,812 periodicals, 1,087 l>ound volumes of 
newspapers, and 4,055 law books. The increase of 10,848 pieces of 
music is notable, as showing the advance in that interesting branch of 
the Library. In material accessions the Library shows a marked gain 
over last year. And in this it is well to see that we keep pace not alone 
with the nation's advance in literature and art, but with its business 
prosperity. The war with Spain was a drawback, as no interest is more 
affected by the sacrifices and uncertainties of war than what is repre- 
sented in a library. 

For these and other reasons, especially as expressed in the copyright 
department, there is every reason why the Library should have the 
special consideration of Congress and the country. The copyright 
department is not alone one of the most necessary of the Government 
establishments, but a revenue to the Treasury as well — the Library 
owing to it a large part of its accretions, the Treasury an assured income. 
It requires careful and minute administration, for it guarantees protec- 
tion to every American writer, as well as to others who come within the 
provisions of international copyright. 

In the highest sense the Library is the home of research. The capital 
can never be other than the center of library work. Here on Capitol 
Hill must be found the national treasure-house of knowledge. In addi- 
tion to the Library of Congress there are in Washington thirty-six minor 
libraries, aggregating 876,746 volumes. Therefore, with what w^e pos- 
sess, not alone as the leading library of the United States, but as the 
center of a unique and varied library system in touch with every phase 
of obtainable knowledge, it should be our aim to broaden the Library, 
safeguard its integrity as a library of reference, and bring it home to the 
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people as belonging to them — a part of their heritage — ^to make it 
American in the highest sense, seeking whatever illustrates American 
history — the varied forms of American growth, theology, superstition, 
commonwealth building, jurisprudence, peace, and war. And, while 
accepting this as the chief end of the Library, it is no less incumbent to 
seek out and gather in the learning and piety of every age. With the 
considerate care of Congress and a due appreciation of what has been 
done and what may so readily be done by the American people, there 
is no reason why the Library of Congress should not rival those noble 
establishments of the Old World, whose treasures are a people's pride 
and whose growth is the highest achievement of modem civilization. 

John Russell Young, 

Librarian of Congress, 
Hon. Garret A. Hobart, 

Vice-President, 
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Appendix No. i. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

A general statement of the receipts and disbursements of the Library for the fiscal 

year appears in the body of the report. The following tables give the disbursements 

in detail : 

Salary disbursements in detail. 



Month. 



1897. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



Expended. 



15,687.03 
6, 600. 47 
8,056.47 

10,319-99 
10, 123.20 

10, 636, 63 



10, 937. 70 
9, 879. 60 
10, 914. 40 
10, 428. 35 
10, 778. 30 
10, 382. 24 



114,744.38 



Appropri- 
ated. 



|io, 705. 00 
10, 705, 00 
10, 705. 00 
10, 705. 00 
10, 705. 00 
10, 705. 00 



10, 950. 00 
10, 215. 00 

10, 950- 00 
10, 705. 00 
10, 805. 00 
10, 605. 00 



128,460.00 



Unexpended 



l5>oi7.97 
4, 104. 53 

2,648.53 
385. 01 
581.80 

68.37 



12.30 

335.40 
35.60 

276. 65 
26.70 

222, 76 



13, 715. 62 



Increase of Library — Expenditures in detail. 



Title of appropriation. 



Purchase of books : 

Vouchers approved I3, 407. 79 

Bills payable 591. 50 

Purchase of law books : 

Vouchers approved i, 012. 97 

Bills payable 487. 00 

Purchase of periodicals : 

Vouchers approved 2, 181. 87 

Bills payable 317. 50 

Kxchange of public documents : 

Vouchers approved 

Total 



Expended.,^PPr°P"^- 



|3, 999. 29 

1, 499- 97 

2, 499- 37 
1, 500. 00 



$4,000.00 

1, 500. 00 

2, 500. 00 
1,500.00 



9. 498- 63 



9, 500. 00 



Unex- 
pended. 



$0.71 



03 



63 



1.37 



Contingent expenses in detail. 



Object of expenditure. 



Stationery 

Care of horse and wagon. 

Rubber stamps 

Traveling expenses 

Typewriter supplies 

Postage (foreign) 

Tools 

Delivery wagon 

Post-office box rent 

Towels and laundry 

Ice 

Telegrams 



Total. 



I^ibrary. 



I743. 23 

297. 25 

100.85 

60.45 

18.30 

14. 16 

1. 14 

220.00 

12.00 

27-47 

5.15 



Copyright. 



|220. 60 

39.00 

170. 10 

5.00 

39-55 
21.20 

2.55 



1, 500. 00 



2.00 



500.00 
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THE GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD COLLECTION. 

The correspondence on the part of the Librarian, as well as the official action of 
Congress on the art collection of the late Gardiner Greene Hubbard, presented by his 
widow, will be found as follows : 

Library of Congress, March 30, iSgS. 

Sir: Your Librarian has the honor to report that he has received a letter from Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Hubbard, of Washington, in which she gives "to the American people, 
to be preserved for their use in the Library of Congress, the art collections of her 
late husband, Gardiner Greene Hubbard. The nature of the gift will be explained in 
the following correspondence : 

"Washington, D. C, March 21, i8g8. 

**My Dear Sir: I hereby offer to the Congressional Library, for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, the collection of engravings made by my husband, 
the late Gardiner Greene Hubbard, and in addition thereto the art books, to be treated 
as part of the collection. 

**This disposition of the collection, the gathering of which was to him the pleasure 
of many years chiefly devoted to the welfare of his fellow-men, is in accordance with 
his wishes, and is that which would give him the greatest satisfaction. 

**I desire that a suitable gallery in the Library be devoted to this collection and 
such additions as mav from time to time be made to it, to be known as the * Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard Gallery,' where it can be accessible to the public, to be studied and 
enjoyed under such reasonable regulations as may be maae by Congress or by the 
authority to whom Congress may delegate the control of the Congressional Library. 

"Accompanying the collection is a bust of Mr. Hubbard, by Gaetano Trentanove, 
which I desire may be kept in a suitable place in the gjallery. 

* * I propose during m^ lifetime to add to the collection from time to time, and in 
my will to make provision for increasing the collection by creating a fund of J$2o,ooo, 
to be placed in the hands of trustees, the interest of which is to be used by the Libra- 
rian of Congress in the purchase of additional engravings, it being my understanding 
that the expense incident to the proper care of this collection will be borne by the 
Congressional Library, and not be a charge against this fund. 
" I am, very sincerely, yours, 

"Gertrude M. Hubbard. 

"Hon. John Russei.1, Young, 

*^' Librarian of the Congressional Library ^ Washington ^D. C. 

"March 28, 1898. 

" Dear Madam: I have the honor to acknowledge your letter in which you pre- 
sent to the people of the United States the works of art which belonged to your late 
husband, Gardiner Greene Hubbard, and wherein you likewise convey the wish that 
they be preserved in the Library of Congress. As the Librarian of Congress, it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to acknowledge this act of munificence and to express the grati- 
tude which all must feel over so noble an addition to the art treasures of the nation. 
The accumulation of this priceless collection by your husband was, as you say, the 
pleasure of many years of a life chiefly devoted to the welfare of his fellow-men, 
and those in the direction of the Library will take pride in so carrying out his wishes 
that it will not alone remain as a commemoration of the farseeing generosity of the 
^ver, but, as was his desire, be ever accessible to the people for their benefit and 
instruction. 

"Your letter has been submitted to the Joint Committee on the Library for official 
consideration and for such instructions as will enable the Librarian to carry its 
suggestions into effect. 

" Yours, very sincerely, John Russei^i, Young, 

* ' Librarian of Congress, 

"Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard." 
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The collection of the late Mr. Hubbard has long been regarded by expert judges of 
art, familiar with its contents, as in many respects the most instructive and valuable 
in the country. That distinguished gentleman gave many years to its accumulation, 
grudging neither pains nor expense to obtain the finest examples of the masters in 
the various modem schools. 

Germany is seen in the works of Schonganer and Albert Diirer. There are speci- 
mens of the Italian artists, Marc Antonio Raimondi's engravings after Raphael, as 
well as the works of Caracci, Spagnoletto, Piranesi, and Raphael Morghen. The 
Flemish school contributes achievements of Lucas van Leyden, a contemporary of 
Diirer, and likewise of Vorsterman and Paul Pontius, who worked under the eye of 
Rubens. The collection contains, as your Librarian is informed, the largest number 
of Rembrandts in the United States, many of rarity and value. There are examples 
of Suyderhoef, Teniers, and others, and it is believed that there is not a well-known 
Flemish engraver from the time of Rembrandt to that of Josef Israels who does not 
find a place. 

The French school opens with the seventeenth century, embracing the works of 
Claude Lorraine and other masters. Mr. Hubbard showed his historical taste by a 
unique gathering together of the portraits of Frederick the Great and Napoleon — a 
hundred of Frederick, three times as many of Napoleon. 

The English school includes the work of Delaram, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, as well as what was done by Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Robert Strange, and Turner. 

The American section opens with Paul Revere, who drew the Harvard University 
in 1780, and contains specimens of every noted American engraver since that time. 

As the committee will see from this enumeration, the value of this collection is not 
alone because of its interest, merit, and beauty, but for its educational utility as 
illustrative of the evolution of modern art. And when it is remembered that we 
have already in the Library of Congress between 7,000 and 8,000 engravings and 
etchings, mainly the work of American artists of our own day, coming to us under 
the operation of the copyright law, the addition of what is now given by Mrs. Hub- 
bard will make our department of graphic arts one of the largest and most distinc- 
tively representative in the world. 

The conditions attached to this gift are respectfully recommended to the favorable 
attention of the committee. It is suggested that a suitable apartment in the new 
Library building be devoted to this collection, as well as to such additions to it as 
will be made from time to time, and that it should be known as the Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard Gallery." In furtherance of this wish, your Librarian would 
recommend the setting aside of a suitable apartment, and that the bust of Mr. Hub- 
bard, by Gaetano Trentanove, which accompanies this bequest, should have a place. 
A competent person will be detailed from the Library staff to take charge of the col- 
lection, have it properly catalogued and annotated, and see that, as Mrs. Hubbard 
requests, it is ever kept accessible to the public for their study and enjoyment. 
Yours, respectfully, 

John RusseivI. Young. 

Hon. George Peabody Wetmore, 

Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress. 



In the Senate ok the United States, 

April 4y i8g8. 

Mr. Wetmore, from the Committee on the Library, reported the following joint reso- 
lution ; which was read the first and second times by unanimous consent. 

joint RESOIvUTION authorizing the Librarian of Congress to accept the collection of engravings 
proposed to be donated to the Library of Congress by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled ^ That the Librarian of Congress is hereby empow- 
ered and directed to accept the offer of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard, widow of the late 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, communicated to him by the following letter, on the 
terms and conditions therein stated, and to communicate to Mrs. Hubbard the grate- 
ful appreciation of Congress of the public spirit and munificence manifested by said 
gift: 

Washington, D. C. , March 21, i8g8. 

My Dear Sir: I hereby offer to the Congressional Library, for the benefit of the 
people of the United States, the collection of engravings made by my husband, the 
late Gardiner Greene Hubbard, and in addition thereto the art books, to be treated as 
part of the collection. 
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This disposition of the collection, the gathering of which was to him the pleasure 
of many years, chiefly devoted to the welfare of his fellow-men, is in accordance with 
his wisnes and is that which would give him the greatest satisfaction. 

I desire that a suitable gallery in the Library be devoted to this collection and such 
additions as may from time to time be made to it, to be known as the ** Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard Gallery," where it can be accessible to the public, to be studied and 
enjoyed under such reasonable regulations as may be made by Congress or by the 
authority to whom Congress may designate the control of the Congressional Library. 

Accompanying the collection is a bust of Mr. Hubbard, by Gaetano Trentanove, 
which I desire may be kept in a suitable place in the gallery. 

I propose during n;y lifetime to add to the collection from time to time, and in 
my will to make provision for increasing the collection by creating a fund of $20,000, 
to be placed in the hands of trustees, the interest of which is to be used by the 
Librarian of Congress in the purchase of additional engravings, it being my under- 
standing that the expenses incident to the proper care of this collection will be borne 
by the Congressional Library, and not be a charge against this fund. 
I am, very sincerely, yours, 

Gertrude M. Hubbard. 

Hgn. John Russei.1. Young, 

Librarian of the Congressional Library^ Washington^ D, C. 

On June 27, 1898, the matter was thus disposed of in the Senate: 

Mr. Hoar. I ask unanimous consent to call up the joint resolution (S. R. 139) 
authorizing the Librarian of Congress to accept the collection of engravings proposed 
to be donated to the Library of Congress by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. Hoar. It has already been read. I move what I send to the desk as an 
amendment to the resolution. 

The Secretary. After the word "stated," in line 7, it is proposed to insert: 

Except that instead of naming the gallery in the Library as therein proposed, the 
collection shall be known and styled as the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection, it 
not being, in the opinion of Congress, desirable to call parts of the public buildings 
after the names of individual citizens, and that the bust therein named be accepted 
and kept in a suitable place, to be designated by the Joint Committee on the Library. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Hoar. As I remember the circumstances, a motion to recommit the joint res- 
olution was pending when it was last under consideration. I am authorized by the 
mover of that motion to ask that it be treated as withdrawn. 

The Presidi^jG Officer (Mr. Pettus in the Chair). The motion to recommit is 
withdrawn. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

This joint resolution was subsequently passed by the House of Representatives, 
and became a law by the signature of the President July 7, 1898. 



Appendix No. 3. 
examinations for appointment. 

' The examinations for the Library appointments took place April 20, 1898. An 
illustration of the questions propounded to each candidate will be found in the 
adjoining list of questions. It will be noted that these questions were prepared 
with a view to fitness in special as well as general departments of the I/ibrary : 

THE CATAI,OGUE DEPARTMENT. 

1. State briefly what the main purpose of a bibliography is. 

2. What is a library catalogue? What purpose does it especially serve? v 

3. Give a few examples of library catalogue, and state in each case whether they 
are merely author catalogues, dictionary, or classed catalogues. 

4. Give, in their order, the questions which the above classes of catalogues are 
supposed to answer. 

5. State the advantages of a dictionary over a classed, and, vice versa, of the classed 
over the dictionary catalogue. 

6. What books on cataloguing are you familiar with ? 

7. Name any reference work that you would consider of main assistance in ascer- 
taining the facts as to the life and writings of an American author. 

(a) Of an English author. 
(d) Of a French author. 
{c) Of a German author. 

8. What is meant by the word "entry," as used in cataloguing? Name some of 
the most common forms of entry. 

9. In distinguishing between authors of the same name, how would you proceed? 

10. Name any class of writers whose works should be entered under the christian 
name of the authors. 

11. Suggest any principle that should govern in the abbreviation of titles. 

12. What advantage has the card catalogue over the printed, and, vice versa, the 
printed over the card catalogue? 

THE COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT. 

1. State the nature of the primary and fundamentally necessary book of reference 
to be kept in relation to the fiscal department of the copyright office. 

2. The record of total cash receipts having been properly made, state into what 
four possible classes these receipts naturally divide themselves. 

3. Give the four elements that form the basis of the accounting to the Treasury 
for the copyright business. 

4. State the various kinds and amounts of fees for copyright business. 

5. State how, for convenience, the various fees are classified and marked. 

6. State how the unfinished business is indexed and kept track of. 

7. State the various items of information which go upon each index card for unfin- 
ished business, when in hand, unfinished. 

8. State what additional marks go upon such cards when the business is completed. 
Make sample cards for unfinished business completed by entry ; make sample card 
of unfinished business completed by refund. 

9. State reasons why a certain fullness of detail is necessary in regard to these 
index cards, and why a clear and legible handwriting is necessary. 

10. Draw in pencil a rough form of trial balance sheet to show the essential ele- 
ments of the copyright business. 

11. Draw in pencil a rough form of daily statement with column headings. 

12. State what column footings should balance (or equal) each other in order to 
show that the bookkeeping is correct. 
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1. What is the first step to be taken in order to secure a copyright? 

2. What marks are put upon the titles filed for copyright,and what do the marks 
signify? 

3. By what mark are the titles to be entered and filed finally distinguished from 
each other ? 

4. How are the titles recorded? Describe record books and manner of making 
entries. 

5. Imagine to yourself the titles recorded for any period of time, and state in how 
many ways they would be differentiated from each other. 

6. State the points upon which the recorder's attention should be especially fixed 
in order to prevent errors. 

7. State me reasons why a clear, legible handwriting is necessary. 

8. What is the second step required to be taken by the copyright claimant in order 
to complete copyright? 

9. What marks should go upon the articles deposited? 

10. In what manner is the fact of deposit noted upon the records, and in what way 
can the deposits be differentiated — i. e., described so as to distinguish the nature of 
the deposit? 

11. In recording titles, what errors do you find it the most necessary to guard 
against committing ? 

12. State why, in your mind, the utmost importance attaches to the accuracy of 
the entry of copyright. 

GENKRAI, SERVICE. 

1. Give the numbers and the names of the chapters on your deck. 

2. Name some of the books most frequently called for from the deck . under your 
charge. 

3. Which of the following-named books are found on your deck : Bunyan's Pil- 
grim's Progress, Macaulay's History of England, Scott's Lady of the Lake, The Bible, 
Bryce's American Commonwealth, Taine's English Literature, Forster's Life of Dick- 
ens, Marshall's Artistic Anatomy, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, Darwin*s Descent of 
Man, Henderson's Dictionary of Plants, Thackeray's Pendennis, Mill on Liberty, 
Bancroft's History of California, Proctor's The Sun, Register of the Naval Academy 
jat Annapolis, New York Directory, Omar Khayyam Rubaiyat, Foster on Whist, 
Yonge's Life of Marie Antoinette, Grimm's German Dictionary, Bohn's Classical 
Library, Publications of the Hakluyt Society, Burton's History of Scotland, Carlyle's 
Essays, Lange's Commentaries on the Bible, Gray's Anatomy. 

4. What chapters on your deck are arranged alphabetically? 

5. How can books be protected from sagging or tumbling on the shelves? 

6. Why should books never be crowded closely together on the shelves? 

7. Name four of the most noted British poets. 

8. Who wrote the following-named books : Gulliver's Travels, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Adam Bede, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Midsummer Night's Dream, Conquest of 
Mexico, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Walden, The Sketch Book, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, The Boys of '76, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

9. What is a title-page ? 

ID. Name some of the living noted American writers. 

11. Give the names of four or five prominent American magazines. 

12. What do the following numbers signify as applied to the shelves on each deck : 
6451, 8131, 1121? 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 

1. What are the principal divisions of graphic art? 

2. What is an engraving? 

3. What do you know of the early history of the art of engraving? 

4. Into what classes are engravings divided? 

5. What are the principal divisions of intaglio engravings? 

6. How should a miscellaneous collection of products of the graphic arts be classi- 
fied and subdivided for cataloguing and ready reference ? 

7. How should products of the graphic arts be accessioned, catalogued, and stored 
for preservation and reference? 

8. How should engravings be prepared for exhibition? 

. 9. How should the various pictures be arranged for exhibition? 

10. How should an engraving or etching be restored, having been badly torn or 
damaged by age and careless handling? 

11. What are the marks by which the order of print of an engraving can be told? 

12. Explain the various mechanical processes by which the different kinds of 
reproduced pictures are made. 
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THE PERIODICAI. DEPARTMENT. 

1. What is a periodical? 

2. Note the difference between newspapers, magazines, serials, proceedings of 
societies, etc. 

3. How would you classify a miscellaneous collection of periodicals upon various 
subjects.? 

4. Name half a dozen of the leading English magazines. 

5. Name three English quarterlies. 

6. Name three leading English weekly reviews. 

7. Name half a dozen leading American magazines. 

8. Name two leading American literary reviews. 

9. Name two leading French periodicals. 

10. Name half a dozen leading American newspapers. 

11. What is the largest complete set of any one periodical in the Library, and in 
what year does it begin ? 

12. What is the oldest newspaper in the Library? 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

1. Are you a draftsman? Mention its use in the hall of maps and charts. 

2. What are your duties in the hall of maps and charts? 

3. What system of map arrangement is now in use ? Give your reasons for believing 
it good, bad, or indifferent. 

4. What are roller maps? Explain how they are to be systematized in the hall of 
maps and charts. 

5. What is a relief map? 

6. What is a topographical map? 

7. Give your ideas as to how maps should be catalogued. 

8. Mention the names of departments of the Government publishing maps. 

9. Mention the names of countries publishing the best maps. 

10. Give the various shapes in which maps are found. 

11. How does a chart differ from a map? 

12. What is the scale of a map? 

THE MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT. 

1. What arrangement of manuscripts is adopted in the manuscript department for 
manuscripts relating especially to the career of an individual or to a definite period 
of history? 

2. How does an index differ from a calendar? 

3. What is the nature of a calendar of a manuscript? 

4. How does a catalogue differ from a calendar? 

5. Make a calendar of Delaware State Papers, volume 11, folio 43 (16). 

6. What would you do with a bundle of manuscripts that came to you unarranged 
*and which related to some specific subject? 

7. How would you classify a military journal ? 

8. What books have helped you in making the calendar of the Delaware State 
Papers? 

9. Who was Peter Force? What relation does he bear to the manuscripts of this 
Library? 

THE I^IBRARY OF MUSIC. 

1. What is a card index?* 

2. How many kinds of card indexes are kept in the music department? 

3. Describe the work done to a piece of music from the time it is received in the 
music department until it is filed away on the shelf? 

4. How is the sheet music arranged on the shelves? 

5. How is the vocal music classified? 

6. How is the instrumental music classified? 

7. How is the mechanical music classified? 

8. Under what heads are vocal quartets arranged? 

9. What is an opera? 

10. What is meant by^ * ' opus ? ' ' 

11. What is a ballad? 

12. What is a score? 



Appendix No. 4?. 
the durability of paper. 

The Library of Congress is indebted to the American ambassador at Berlin, tlie 
Hon. Andrew D. White, for the following copy of the regulations adopted by the 
Prussian Government for the security of the national archives, and the special dan- 
ger involved in printing or writing records on paper made of wood pulp. 

Wood pulp is extensively used in the manufacture of modem paper. 

Paper made from compositions containing wood pulp decays more or less rapidly 
in proportion to the amount of wood pulp used. 

Such paper is unfit for official use where permanency of records is essential or 
important. 

January i, 1893, the Royal Government of Prussia promulgated regulations ( ** Vor- 
schriften " ) governing the purchase of paper supplies for official use. The exclusive 
use of paper possessing certain degrees of durability and strength is mandatory. 
Four classes of paper are tabulated with reference to the materials used in its man- 
ufacture (Table I). Six classes are graded with reference to strength (Table II). 
The establishment of these grades is based upon careful official tests made at the 
royal experiment station, Charlottenburg. 

Table II classifies the work (class 1-8*^) and prescribes the grade of paper (as given 
in Tables I and II) to be used for each class. Only paper watermarked, in the mold, 
with the firm name of the manufacturer, and the class mark (from Table III) desig- 
nating its fitness for certain uses, may be purchased by the authorities for official 
purposes. It must be purchased only from firms having registered watermarks 
deposited with the royal experiment station. 

When paper supplies are procured from registered firms, samples from each lot are 
tested at the experiment station— at the expense of the Government if the paper 
proves up to the standard indicated by its watermark ; at the expense of manu- 
facturer or contractor if it falls below. In the latter case it may be accepted for 
use only in the inferior class indicated by the test. The test includes a microscopical 
examination. 

The regulations exclude the use of paper containing any percentage of wood pulp, 
except for the most ordinary daily use and for temporary purposes, both writing and 
printing (Table III, classes 6 and 8<^). 

Regulations for the supply and testing of paper for official purposes. 

RegulatiDns in force January i, 1893, superseding the instructions for official paper 
tests of July 5, 1886. 

1. 

Paper used for official purposes shall possess the qualities, size, and weight given 
in Table III, based on Substance Table I and Strength Table II. Size of sheet 33 by 
42 cm. is always to be used, preferably even for circulars, books, etc. 

( For definition of technical terms used, see 10. ) 
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Tabi,k I. — Substance classes I-IV. 

Class I. Paper made from rags only, with not more than 3 per cent ashes. 

Class II. Paper made from rags, with up to 25 per cent cellulose, straw, or esparto, 

but free from wood pulp; ashes not more than 5 per cent. 
Class III. Paper made from any combination of materials, wood pulp excepted; 

ashes not over 15 per cent. 
Class IV. Paper made from any combination of substances; any percentage of ashes. 
All paper must be double sized ( " leimfest " ). 

TabIvE II. — Strength classes 1-6. 



Class. 


I 


2 


3 i 4 


5 


6 


Scale of crumpling 
resistance. 


(a) Average tearing length, in 
meters at least 


6,000 

4-5 
6 


5,000 

4 
6 


4,000 

3 
5 


3,000 

2.5 

4 


2,000 

2 

3 


1,000 

1.5 

I 


extremely small. 

1 very sm.aU. 

2 small. 

3 medium. 

4 medium great. 

5 great. 

6 very great. 

7 extremely great. 


{b) Average tensile strength, in 
percentage of original length, 
at least 


(c^ CrumDlinsz' resistance 





The regulations of Table III govern with reference to the classification tables above. 

Tabi,e III. — Classification by use with sizes and weights 0/ standard paper. 



Class 
mark. 



a 
b 

3 
a 



b 
4 

a 



5 
a 

b 



la 



Use. 



A. — IVriting paper. 

For .specially important documents 
tended for permanent preservation: 



in- 



"Ordre" paper. 



For documents, record office registers, ac- 
count books, etc. : 

First class , 

Second class 

For papers to be kept indefinitely: 

For chancery use, engrossing, etc 

lyCtter paper (quartoT 

I^etter paper (octavo) 

Concept pai)er 

For paper intended for ordinary use, and 
temporary preservation only: 

Chancery, engrossing, etc 

I^etter i>aper (quarto) 

I/Ctter paper (octavo) 

Concept paper 

Note. — Regulations A 1-46 hold also good 
for writing paper used in printing (record 
office registers, tables, etc.). 
For envelopes, wrapping paper, etc.: 

First class , 

Second class 

For envelopes of both classes — 

(i^ Up to 13x19 cm 

(2) For larger envelopes and covers 
for money packages and con- 
veyance of valuables 

For wrapping paper — 

Class 5a 

Class 5* 

For paper used in daily business for ordi- 
nary purposes where durability is not 
demanded, choice may be made without 
reference to the strength class , 



Quality. 



Sub- 
stance 
class. 



II 
II 

III 
III 



B. — Wrappers {for documents). 



II 
III 



IV 



vStrength 
class. 



2 
3 



3 
4 



(*) 



3 
5 



(t) 



Size. 



ctn. 
33x42 
26,5x42 



33x42 
33x42 

33x42 
26.5x42 
26.5x21 

33x42 



33X42 
26.5x42 
26.5x21 

33x42 



Weight per — 



1,000 
sheets. 



36x47 
36x47 



kg- 

15 
12 



14 
13 

13 
10. 

5- 
13 



12 
9.6 
4.8 

12 



Covers intended for frequent use and ex- 
pected to last a long time I 

Covers for temporary use Ill 

♦Tearing length, 3,500 m.; tensile strength, 2.75 per cent; crumpling resistance, 4 
t Tearing length, 2,500 m.; tensile strength, 3.5 per cent, 
j" Tearing length, 2,500 m.; tensile strength, 2.5 per cent. 



8T.2 
42.3 



square 
meter. 



o. 70 



I- 15 

1.30 
I- 15 



4.80 
2.50 



6o 
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Tabi,e 111.— Classification by use with sizes anc( weights of standard paper , — Cont'd. 





Use. 


Quality. 


Size. 


Weight per— 


Class 
mark. 


Sub- 
stance 
class. 

*I 
III 

IV 


vStrength 
class. 


1,000 
sheets. 


I 
square 
meter. 


Pa 


C— Printing paper. 

For important printed matter to be perma- 
nentfv oreserved 


4 

4 


cm. 


kg. 


g- 


b 


Kor less imrK>rtnnt printed matter. , - , - - . - - 






c 


For printed matter for temporary use in 
daily business choice may be made with- 
out reeard to strensTth class 










For books, circulars, etc.. for which the 
standard size, 33x42, is not suitable, the 
following sizes or multiples thereof may 
be used at indicated umt weights: 
No. 2. "^A X "^i cm . .' 






14.6 
16. 2 
18.2 
20.0 

24.5 
27.1 

29.9 

33.8 






No. "K "^6x4^ cm 












No. 4.. 18 X 4.8 cm 








> 100 




No. s. 40 X so cm 












No. 6. 42 X SI cm 








•V 




No. 7. AA y s6 cm . . . , , . , t t , 












No. 8. 46 X so cm 








y no 




No. 0. 48 X 64 cm 










No. 10. so x6s cm 








\ As 




No. II. S4 X 68 cm 










> need- 




No. 12. S7X78 cm 











1 ed. 










1 





* But up to 10 per cent a.shes. 

The paper supplied may vary from the unit weights of Table III, preceding: (a) 
For writing and printing paper, 2.5 per cent. ( b ) For covers and wrapping paper, 4.0 
per cent, more or less, the wrapper of a ream of paper being included in weighing. 

2. 

Writing paper of substance classes I, II, and III, as far as they belong to strength 
class 1-40* ( I ) must bear a watermark. The watermark must be fixed in the paper 
when wet in the mold. It shall consist of the firm name of the manufacturer in 
letters, and of the words ' ' Normal ' ' to which must be added the mark of that class 
of Table III for which the paper is expected to be suitable. The addition of the date 
(year) is optional with the manufacturer. Abbreviation of the firm name is admis- 
sible only to such an extent, however, that the owner may be identified without 
doubt and without difficulty. Each sheet must bear the watermark complete, though 
not necessarily uninterrupted. 

3. 

Paper of classes 1-4^ ( i ) are accepted only from firms whose watermarks are reg- 
istered with the Royal Mechanico-Technical Experiment Station ( K. Mechanisch- 
technische Versuchs-Anstalt, Charlottenburg, Technische Hochschule. ) 

4. 

Standard paper with the prescribed watermark may not fall in tearing length 
more than 10 per cent and in tensile strength likewise more than 10 per cent below 
the quality indicated in Table III. The paper must show under test all tlie other 
required qualities if i t is to be recognized as belonging to the class indicated by the 
watermark. 

5. 



In cases where the qualities of the paper do not correspond to those of the class 
indicated by its watermark, the maker (manufacturer) is at liberty to cancel the 
watermark by stamping each sheet with an additional mark (dry stamp), listing the 
paper in an inferior grade for which its qualities are sufficient. 

The same right of subsecjuent stamping for the purpose of admitting paper to a 
lower class than that indicated by its (original) watermark is also accorded the 
contractor. 
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6. 

To establish (the fact) whether paper corresponds to the class indicated by its 
Tvatennark, samples are to be sent before use, especially before printing, to the K. 
Mechanisch-technische Versuchs-Anstalt for testing. 

Test is made upon fulfillment of the requirements indicated in i, Tables I and II, 
the fee being 20 marks {$$) for each kind of paper. 

In case of supplies amounting to less than 300 marks (I75) the test may be dis- 
pensed with. 

In case of supplies of greater amount at least one quality of paper is to be submitted 
yearly in turn to a test. 

If the result of the test is satisfactory (8), the Government is to pay the fee; if not, 
the contractor. 

7. 

The samples will (shall) be taken by the officials from different packages of the 
lot (at least ten sheets in all) and sent to the R. Mechanico-technical Experiment 
Station at Charlottenburg. 

These samples must be unused and of spotless appearance ; they are not to be rolled 
and may be folded only so that a smooth surface of at least 21 by 27 cm. remains. 
The samples must be packed between stiff pasteboard covers, so as to prevent damage 
in transit. 

For testing printing paper, samples of unused paper (before printing) must be 
selected. 

8. 

The certificate of the experiment station contains, in the first place, the declaration 
whether the paper satisfies the qualities indicated by the watermark (respecting the 
lesser qualities indicated by the dry stamp). 

In the second place are given the results of the tests in detail ( piece for piece in 
the usual manner). 

Certificates for paper without watermarks are limited to the present customary 
form of test certificate. 

9. 

If the official test shows that the paper is not satisfactory for use in the class indi- 
cated by the watermark, the whole consignment may be rejected. Paper which has 
been marked for an inferior grade by the dry stamp can be accepted only for use in 
that grade by the authorities. 

If the official test demonstrates merely a bare fulfillment of the requirements for 
the class indicated, or slight deficiencies, the experiment station may communicate 
the result to the head of the firm upon special request. 

10. 

In explanation of the method of the tests and the technical terms used in the pre- 
ceding tables, as well as in the test certificate, the following is to be noted: 

The durability and good quality of paper are essentially dependent upon its com- 
posite material and its strength. 

In determination of its composition recourse is had principally to microscopical 
examination. So far experience proves that rag fiber furnishes the most durable 
material. The least durable are papers (made) from wood pulp. Microscopical 
examination at the same time determines approximately the proportional mass of 
different fibers. 

The residue of ashes shows what portion of the paper remains incombustible after 
combustion and subsequent glowing; in paper without addition of mineral matter 
they amount at the highest to 3 per cent. Mineral filling serves to improve paper in 
appearance and to the touch and makes it better adapted for printing, cheaper, and 
heavier. The admissible limits are given in the specifications (Vorschriften). 

Among the qualities constituting the strength are resistance against tearing, ten- 
sile strength, and the power to withstand crumpling and rubbing. 

The stren^h of paper is determined in two directions perpendicular to each other 
(machine direction and cross direction); the mean derived from both, the so-called 
average tearing length, serves as .basis for the estimate. By tearing length is under- 
stood that length of strip of constant breadth and thickness which, suspended by one 
end, will tear from its own weight. 
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Tearing length, which is therefore independent of breadth and thickness of the 
strip, increases with the superior quality or the paper. 

The tensile strength is measured simultaneously with the determination of tearing 
length; it shows the elongation of the sample strip to the point of tearing, and is 
expressed in per cent of the original length of strip. Tensile strength also increases 
with the quality of paper. 

Power to withstand crumpling and friction can not be expressed by numerical 
values, because the test is made by crumpling and rubbing with the hand, and not 
by means of apparatus.* The scale adopted for expressing degree of resistance, 
ascending from the poorer to the better classes, is as follows: 

extremely small. 

1 very small. 

2 small. 

% medium. 

4 medium great. 

5 great. 

6 very great. 

7 extremely great. 

11. 

Authorities (officials) are obliged (directed) to base stipulations governing sup- 
plies upon the values given for substance and strength classes in Table III of the 
regulations. 

In contracts for paper supplies the condition must be incorporated that the con- 
tractor accepts all the obligations imposed upon him by the regulations. 

(A copy of the) regulations is to be attached to every contract for supplies, and 
reprints for this purpose are to be furnished by the K. Mechanisch-technische Ver- 
suchs-Anstalt ( Charlottenburg, Technische Hochschule). 

Berlin, November 17, 1891. 

Konigliches Staatsministerium, 



Appendix No. 5. 

THE JEFFERSON LIBRARY. 

The following historical summary of the library of Thomas Jefferson and its acqui- 
sition by Congress and the foundation of the present Library may not be without 
interest, in view of its transfer as a special collection to the new Library building. 

The capture of Washington on August 24, 1814, by the British, resulted in the 
destruction of many public buildings, beginning with the Capitol and its small, 
modest library. The news of this destruction, and especially the burning of the 
library, incensed the country. Jefferson, in his seclusion at Monticello, denounced 
**that vandalism of our enemy [which] has triumphed at Washington over science, 
as well as the arts, by the destruction of the public library, as well as the noble edifice 
in which it was deposited." 

Moved by the intelligence, Mr. Jefferson immediately decided to give Congress 
the opportunity of purchasing his own invaluable library at a just price. Writing to 
a friend, Samuel H. Smith, the publisher of the National Intelligencer, on September 
21, 1814, he described the library, inclosed a catalogue, and asked him "to make for 
me the tender of it to the Library Committee of Congress." He added that a valua- 
tion might be put upon it "by persons named by themselves. ' ' He was willing to 
take pay for it in annual installments, or in stock of any loans, existing or future, * * so 
as to spare the present calls of our country and await its days of peace and prosperity. ' ' 

The volumes that he thus expressed his willingness to part with were the accumu- 
lation of fifty years of book buying. Besides constantly obtaining books in America, 
he had during his stay in Paris devoted every afternoon that he was disengaged to 
visiting the bookshops in that city, purchasing, especially, everjrthing that he could 
find relating to America, "and, indeed, whatever was rare and valuable in every 
science." Besides this he had standing orders while in Europe in all its principal 
book marts, "particularly in Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid, and London, for such 
works relating to America as could not be found in Paris. ' ' The collection that he thus 
got together was very rich in science and literature generally, but its greatest strength 
lay in its books relating to America and in its "diplomatic and parliamentary 
branches. ' ' He desired, if possible, to retain a few books, chiefly mathematical and 
classical, for the amusement of his latter years, but he expressly stipulated that he 
wished his collection to be preserved as a whole, and unless Congress were willing 
to purchase all he would part with none. Moreover, he stated that in his will he had 
provided that at his death Congress should have the refusal of his library at their 
own price, but, he added, "the loss that they have now incurred makes the present 
the proper moment for this accommodation, without regard to the small remnant of 
time and the barren use of my enjoying it. ' ' 

Mr. Smith lost no time in sending Jefferson's letter and the accompanjdng cata- 
logue to the Library Committee of Congress.* They expressed the opinion that 
nothing could be done without a report to Congress. This was prepared in a few 
days, and Mr. Goldsborough, from the Joint Committee on the Library, on October 

*The Senate Committee were Messrs. Goldsborough, Tate, and Fromentin. That 
of the House, Messrs. Seybert, Lowndes, and Gaston. 
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7, 1814, reported to the Senate that they had received, through Mr. Samuel H. Smith, 
*'an offer from Mr. Jefferson, late President of the United States, of the whole of 
his library for Congress, in such a mode and upon such terms as they considered 
highly advantageous to the nation, and worthy of the distinguished gentleman who 
tenders it.'* 
The report submitted the following resolution : 

*''' Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Atnerica in Congress assembled ^ That the Joint Library Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to contract on their 
part for the purchase of the library of Mr. Jefferson, late President of the United 
States, for the use of both Houses or Congress." 

This passed the Senate on October 10 and came up in the House on the same day. 
On the nth it was considered in the Committee of the Whole, and the record states : 

"After much desultory consultation as to the value of this library, the nature of 
the selection, etc., the committee rose (in order, apparently, to give further time to 
the Members to examine the catalogue) and obtained leave to sit again." 

The discussion of the resolution was resumed a week later, and gave rise to much 
debate. The purchase was opposed by Messrs. Oakley, John Read, and Grosvenor, 
and advocated by Messrs. Wright, Seybert, Robertson, Hawkins, and Forsyth. 

The objections to the purchase were, generally, to its extent, the cost of the pur- 
chase, the nature of the selection — embracing too many works in foreign languages, 
some of too philosophical a character, and some otherwise objectionable. Of the 
first description, exception was taken to Voltaire's works, etc., and of the others to 
Callender's Prospect Before Us. 

On the other hand, those who advocated the purchase proposed to be made, con- 
tended that so valuable a library was not to be obtained in the United States; and 
that, although there might be some works to which gentlemen might take exception, 
there were others of a very opposite character; that this, besides, was no reason 
against the purchase, because in every library of value might be found some books 
to which exceptions would be taken, according to the feeling or prejudices of those 
who examined them. 

Mr. Oakley, of New York, moved to amend the resolution so that the Library Com- 
mittee might contract for any library for the use of Congress. Mr. Cyrus King, of 
Massachusetts, proposed to limit the power of the committee to the purchase of such 
parts of the library as they should deem suitable for the purpose. Mr. Read, of 
Massachusetts, moved to limit the price to be given for the whole library to ^25,000. 
There were other dilatory motions, and the resolution went over to the next day. 
Consideration was then resumed, we are told, "with considerable vivacity." Mr. 
Jefferson's political opponents being particularly active. We learn, further, that 
' ' debate before its conclusion became rather too animated, and being checked by 
the Speaker, the question was permitted to be taken." The resolution then passed 
to a final reading, having been amended by the addition of a clause which provided 
that the committee should lay the terms of the contract before Congress for their 
ratification. The Senate concurred in the amendment on October 20, and it was 
passed and became a law on the succeeding day. 

The Library Committee thus authorized now accepted a suggestion from Jefferson, 
and employed Joseph Milligan, a book dealer and publisher of Georgetown, to esti- 
mate the value of the library from the catalogue as submitted. Milligan performed 
his task with care, and in a few weeks had found that the library contained 6,487 
books and was worth 123,950. On November 28, 1814, Mr. Goldsborough reported 
this fact to the Senate, and added that they had contracted with the agent of Mr. 
Jefferson (Samuel H. Smith) for the purchase of his library according to the cata. 
logue and number of volumes stated, and at the above price, subject, of course, to 
the ratification of Congress. 
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The bill for the purchase of the library passed the Senate on December 5 without 
division. It came up in the House on January 6, 1815. The fight that had been 
made against the original resolution was now renewed. Motions were made to post- 
pone consideration! indefinitely, and to postpone until March 4 following. Mr. King 
moved to recommit with instructions authorizing the selection of such books as 
might be necessary or useful to Congress, and to dispose of the remainder at public 
sale; upon this being defeated, he made another motion authorizing the Library Com- 
mittee, as soon as the library should be received in Washington, "to select there- 
from all books of an atheistical, irreligious, and immoral tendency, if any such 
there be, and send the same books to Mr. Jefferson without expense to him. ' ' Appre- 
ciating the absurdity of this motion, King withdrew it, and it never came to vote. 

The record of debate on these motions, though meager, is worth noting. It reads: 

"This subject, and the various motions relative thereto, gave rise to a debate which 
lasted to the hour of adjournment; which, though it afforded much amusement to 
the auditors, would not interest the feelings or judgment of any reader. Those who 
supported the bill in debates were Messrs. Wright, Fisk, of Vermont, Rhea, of Ten- 
nessee, and Hulbert, and those who opposed it were Messrs. King, of Massachusetts, 
Farrow, Cannon, Hanson, Grosvenor, Pickering, and Webster. 

"Those who opposed the bill did so on account of the scarcity of money, and the 
necessity of appropriating it to purposes more indispensable than the purchase of a 
library; the probable insecurity of such a library placed here; the high price to be 
given for this collection; its miscellaneous and almost exclusively literary (instead 
of legal and historical) character, etc. 

"To those arguments, enforced with zeal and vehemence, the friends of the bill 
replied with fact, wit, and argument to show that the purchase, to be made on 
terms of long credit, could not affect the present resources of the United States; that 
the price was moderate, the library more valuable from the scarcity of many of its 
books, and altogether a most admirable substratum for a National Library. ' * 

The bill finally passed on that day by the close vote of 61 to 71, and became a law 
on January 30, 181 5, when it received the signature of President Madison. Though 
this act provided for the purchase of the books, it contained no provision for defray- 
ing the cost of their transportation. This was done by a supplementary act (March 
3, 1815), which in addition authorized the President to have a suitable room prepared 
for their reception. 

In the meantime Jefferson had been engaged in preparing his library for delivery 
in case Congress should buy it, and in endeavoring to arrive at some idea of its exact 
value. His letters written at this time to his friend Mr. Smith and to the bookseller 
Mr. Milligan give us interesting insight to the way he was pondering over the trans- 
action. He referred particularly to his desire to retain a few hundred volumes, for 
he did not want to be without books until peace was proclaimed and he could get 
others from abroad. An interesting bit of paper, still to be found among his man- 
uscripts, shows how he endeavored to calculate the value of his library for his own 
information. From this we learn that he counted the cost of folios at $10, the 
quartos at |6, the octavos at $3, and the duodecimos at $1. He estimated that there 
were 6,700 volumes, and that their value on that basis was 125,122.50. But while 
engaged in this work of revision he found that a number of volumes entered in the 
catalogue submitted to the Library Committee were missing; also that in the 
course of the two years since he had made his catalogue he had added a number of 
other volumes to his library. Making up his estimate of the value of those lost and 
the value of those added in the same way that he had estimated the value of the whole 
library, he concluded that the books added were worth $211 more than those that 
were lost. We note in passing that among the volumes described as missing were 
several on neutral rights, which he had loaned to Madison when Secretary of State, 
and which he never had returned. Jefferson, however, suggested that they might 
be found in the library of the State Department. 

8. Doc. 24 6 
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Early in May the library was packed up, put upon wagons, and transferred in that 
manner to Washington. A wagonload of old paper and paper shavings was 
brought from the latter city all the way to Monticello. This was used to pack the 
volumes tightly on the shelves on which they stood, for they were not boxed, except 
in that manner. At Jefferson's suggestion these shelves, which were of pine wood 
and which were boarded at the back, simply had boards placed across the front after 
the volumes were packed in. Thus arranged, the eight wagons on which the books 
were loaded started on their march and arrived at Washington in the middle of May. 
The library was unpacked and placed upon the shelves provided for it early in July. 

The library that Congress thus acquired was unquestionably the largest and most 
important library in America. It was particularly rich in works on politics, juris- 
prudence, and history. Also Jefferson's interest in science and the classics made him 
accumulate a large number of volumes relating to these subjects. In numbers it was 
far larger and in matter much more valuable than the one destroyed, and, in words 
of the record of debates, formed an "admirable substratum for a National Library." 

With the acquisition of this new library a new Librarian of Congress, in the person 
of George Waterston, was appointed. With him Jefferson entered into a correspond- 
ence respecting the methods of classification, explaining at some length his method, 
which was based on Lord Bacon's classification of human knowledge. And that 
classification forms, with slight modifications, even unto this day the ground of the 
plan of the arrangement of the books in the Library of Congress. 



Appendix No. 6. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The following memorandum concerning the relations between the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National L/ibrary was drawn up by Dr. S. P. L/angley, the Secre- 
tary, at the request of the Librarian. It should have formed a part of the last report, 
but was received too late for transmission with that document : 

Close relations have existed between the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian 
Institution since the establishment of the Institution. 

The first methodical attempt at cooperative cataloguing ever undertaken was pro- 
posed by the Smithsonian Institution and applied to the Library of Congress. The 
Institution promulgated a series of rules for cataloguing in 1850, and suggested a 
plan of stereotyping titles. By express authority of Congress this plan was applied 
to the Library of Congress by the Institution, and in 1854 9,654 titles, comprising 
21,805 volumes belonging to the Library of Congress, had been catalogued according 
to this plan. 

The Bibliography of Scientific Periodicals was originally prepared by Prof. H. C. 
Bolton, with the intention that it should be published by the Library of Congress. 
Funds were not available for the purpose, however, and the Smithsonian Institution 
accordingly published the work at its own expense. 

The Institution originally shared the copyright privilege with the Library of Con- 
gress, but it was instrumental in the change of the law which ultimately brought to 
the Library of Congress its second copy of copyrighted books, thus placing at its 
disposal a great collection of valuable duplicate material. 

These evidences of a friendly cooperation developed into a strong bond of union 
in 1866. 

The charge of the collection of books, maps, music, and prints was a serious drain 
on the funds of the Institution. In 1864 Congress appropriated a considerable sum 
of money for the enlargement of its own Library; and as the large collection of 
books, which almost entirely filled the west half of the Institution, had become, both 
for its preservation and care, too great a charge upon the resources of the Institution, 
and as the Secretary of the Institution was at this time alarmed by the fire which 
had recently, taken place and had threatened the entire building, at the request of 
the Board of Regents Congress passed an act to provide for the transfer of the cus- 
tody of the Smithsonian library to the Library of Congress. Secretary Henry said 
on this point in 1865: 

*'The suggestion has been made in previous reports that considerable relief might 
be afforded to the Institution by the transfer of its library, under certain conditions, 
to the new and spacious halls which Congress is providing for its own Library, and 
the importance of the proposition has been much enhanced by the considerations 
connected with the recent disaster. The west wing of the building in which the 
library is now contained, is not fireproof and is already filled to overflowing. To pro- 
vide another depository for it, which shall render it entirely secure from fire ana be 
sufficient for its continued increase, will far exceed the means of the Institution; and, 
although some inconvenience would be experienced in regard to ready access to the 
books, yet, in consideration of the great value of the collection, by far the most per- 
fect of its kind in the United States, it has been thought proper to ask Congress to 
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allow the deposit of this library to be made in one of the new fireproof rooms pre- 
paring for the extension of its own collection of books, 

"I am informed by Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, that these two new 
rooms will be sufficient to accommodate the Smithsonian library and to furnish space 
for the growth of the Congressional Library for the next fifteen or twenty years. 
The object of this transfer is of course not to separate this unique and highly prized 
collection of books from its relations to the Smithsonian Institution, for it must still 
bear its name and be subject to its control, but merely to deposit it where its preser- 
vation will be more certain and its usefulness more extended." 

This act, approved April 5, 1866, read as follows : 

AN a6T to provide for the transfer of the custody of the library of the Smithsonian Institution to 

the I^ibrary of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Cofigress assembled^ That the library collected by the Smithsonian 
Institution, under the provision of this act, approved August tenth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, shall be removed from the building of said Institution, with the con- 
sent of the regents thereof, to the new fireproof extension of the Library of Congress, 
upon completion of a sufficient portion thereof for its accommodation, and shall, 
while there deposited, be subject to the same regulations as the Library of Congress, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when such library shall have been so 
removed and deposited, the Smithsonian Institution shall have the use thereof, in like 
manner as it is now used, and the public shall have access thereto for the purposes 
of consultation on every ordinary week day, except during one month of each year, 
in the recess of Congress, when it may be closed for renovation. All the books, 
maps, and charts of the Smithsonian Library shall be properly cared for and pre- 
served in like manner as are those of the Congressional Library, from which the 
Smithsonian library shall not be removed except on reimbursement by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the Treasury of the United States of expenses incurred in bind- 
ing and in taking care of the same, or upon such terms and conditions as shall be 
mutually agreed upon by Congress and the regents of said Institution. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That the Smithsonian Institution, through its 
secretary, shall have the use of the Library of Congress, subject to the same regu- 
lations as Senators and Representatives. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That the Librarian of Congress shall be author- 
ized to employ two additional assistants, who shall receive a yearly compensation 
of eight hundred dollars and one thousand dollars, respectively, commencing July 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That the sum of five hundred dollars, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expenses of the removal herein 
provided for. 

Approved April 5, 1866. 

This act, it will be noticed, made it incumbent upon the Government to care for 
the collection, gave to the Institution, through its secretary, the use of the Library 
of Congress, afterwards extended to the regents, and authorized the Institution at any 
time to withdraw the library upon reimbursement to the Treasury for the expenses 
incurred in binding and care. 

As illustrating the act, there is quoted in full the debate had in Congress on. its 
passage: 

Thirty-ninth Congress, 

S^natCy March 22^ 1866. 

Mr. Howe. The Joint Commmittee on the Library have instructed me to report 
a bill to provide for the transfer of the custody of the library of the Smithsonian 
Institution to the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Sumner. I am very much interested in that question. I have paid some 
little attention to the subject in advance, and should really like to see the bill in 
print. I do not wish to make any objection, but I think it had better lie over. 

Mr. Howe. Certainly, that is a very reasonable request. I can not ask to have it 
considered. 

The President Pro Tempore. It will lie over under the rule. 
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March 27, 1866. 

The PrksidknT Pro TemporK. If there be no further morning business, the Chair 
"will call up the unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. Howe. Is that now regularly before the Senate. 

The President Pro Tempore. It is not regularly before the Senate until i 
o'clock; but if there be no other business the Chair will call it up. 

Mr. Howe. Then I move that the Senate proceeed to the consideration of Senate 
bill No. 216. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill (S. No. 216) to provide for the transfer of 
the custody of the library of the Smithsonian Institution to the Library of Congress 
was read a second time and considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides 
that the library collected by the Smithsonian Institution under the provision of an 
act approved August 10, 1846, shall be removed from the building of that Institution, 
with the consent of the regents, to the new fireproof extension of the Library of 
Congress, upon completion of a sufficient portion for its accommodation, and while 
there deposited it is to be subject to the same regulations as the Library of Con- 
gress, except as provided in this bill. 

When the library shall have been so removed and deposited, the Smithsonian 
Institution is to have the use of it in like manner as it is now used, and the public is 
to have access thereto for purposes of consultation on every ordinary week day, 
except during one month of each year, when it may be closed for renovation. 

All the books, maps, and charts of the Smithsonian library are to be properly 
cared for and preserved in like manner as are those of the Congressional Library, 
from which the Smithsonian library is not to be removed except on reimbursement 
by the Smithsonian Institution to the Treasury of the United States of expenses 
incurred in binding and taking care of it, or upon such terms and conditions as shall 
be mutually agreed upon by Congress and the regents. 

The Smithsonian Institution, through its secretary, is to have the use of the 
Library, subject to the same regulations as Senators and Representatives. The 
Librarian of Congress is to be authorized to employ two additional assistants, who 
are to receive a yearly compensation of fSoo and {1,000, respectively, commencing 
July I, 1866; and the sum of I500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of removal provided for in the bill. 

Mr. Howe. I move to amend the bill in section 2, line 6, by inserting the words 
'*in the recess of Congress" after the word "year," so that it will read: "That 
when such library shall have been so removed and deposited the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution shall have the use thereof in like manner as it is now used, and the public 
•shall have access thereto for purposes of consultation on every ordinary week day, 
except during one month of each year in the recess of Congress when it may be 
closed for renovation." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Hendricks. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether this bill con- 
templates the permanent transfer of these books to the Congressional Library? 
These books belong to the Smithsonian trust fund, which I think ought not to be 
diverted. 

Mr. Howe. The Senator will see, if he looks over the bill, that it does not trans 
fer the title of the books. It is the custody of the books that is transferred to the 
Congressional Library for safe-keeping, as well as for the better accommodation of 
the public. 

Mr. TrumbuIvIv. I will state to the Senator from Indiana that this is a mutual 
agreement entered into between the regents of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Committee on the Library, satisfactory to both parties. It is thought to be safer to 
have them deposited there. There is danger of them at present, as the building in 
which they are is not fireproof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendment concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 
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House of R^presentativks, 

March 9, 1S66, 

Mr. Patterson introduced a bill for the transfer of the Smithsonian library; which 
was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library. 

APRiiy 22, 1866. 

On motion of Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes, by unanimous consent, Senate bill to 
provide for the transfer of the custody of the library of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to the Library of Congress was taken from the Speaker's table and read for 
the first and second time. 

Mr. Hayes. The Committee on the Library recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. Hayes moved to reconsider the vote by which it was passed and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c. , That the library collected by the Smithsonian Institution under 
the provisions of an act approved August tenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, shall 
be removed from the building of said institution, with the consent of the regents 
thereof, to the new fireproof extension of the Library of Congress, upon completion 
of a sufficient portion thereof for its accommodation, and shall, while there deposited, 
be subject to the same regulations as the Library of Congress, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That when such library shall have been so 
removed and deposited, the Smithsonian Institution shall have the use thereof in 
like manner as it is now used, and the public shall have access thereto for purposes 
of consultation on every ordinary week day except during one month of each year, 
when it may be closed for renovation. All books, maps, and charts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution library shall be properly cared for and preserved in like manner 
as are those of the Congressional Library, from which the Smithsonian library shall 
not be removed except on reimbursement by the Smithsonian Institution to the 
Treasury of the United States of expenses incurred in binding and in taking care of 
the same, or upon such terms and conditions as shall be mutually agreed upon by 
Congress and the regents of said Institution. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Smithsonian Institution, through its 
Secretary, shall have the use of the Library of Congress, subject to the same regula- 
tions as Senators and Representatives. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Librarian of Congress shall be author- 
ized to employ two additional assistants, who shall receive a yearly compensation of 
eight hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars, respectively, commencing July one, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted , That the sum of five hundred dollars, cr as 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expenses of the removal herein 
provided for. 

Mr. Spofford said of the transfer : 

**In the year 1865 the Library of Congress received a most important accession in 
the transfer to its shelves of the whole collection of books gathered by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and representing twenty years' accumulation since its establish- 
ment. This collection was a most valuable complement to the library already 
gathered at the Capitol. * * * With this large addition ( numbering nearly 40,000 
volumes) the Library of Congress became at once the most extensive and valuable 
repository of material for the wants of scholars which was to be found in the United 
States. By the terms of the transfer of the Smithsonian library. Congress became 
its custodian during such time as the regents of the Smithsonian Institution should 
continue the deposit, it being stipulated that the expense of binding and cataloguing 
of all books should be defrayed by Congress in return for this valuable and annually 
increasing addition to its stores. This arrangement, while it relieves the funds of 
the Smithsonian Institution from an annual charge in maintaining a library, secures 
to the National Library an invaluable scientific department without material cost ; 
and the deposit, supplying as it does a much larger library of use and reference to 
the scholars of the country than is to be found elsewhere, is likely to be a perma- 
nent one.'* 
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Professor Henry said (Special Report, Bureau of Education, parts 1-2, p. 256): 

**The union of the library of the Institution with that of Congress still continues 
to be productive of important results. The Smithson fund is relieved by this ar- 
rangement from the maintenance of a separate library, while at the same time the 
Institution has not only the free use of its own books, but also those of the Library 
of Congress. On the other hand the collection of books owned by Congress would 
not be worthy of the name of a National Library were it not for the Smithsonian 
deposit. The books which it receives from this source are eminently those which 
exhibit the progress of the world in civilization, and are emphatically those essential 
to the contemporaneous advance of our country in the higner science of the day." 
(Smithsonian Report, p. 27.) 

The books were actually transferred in 1866, and Dr. Theodore Gill, who had been 
for some time the librarian of the Institution, was appointed an assistant librarian of 
the Library of Congress, and as his especial duty had under his care the publica- 
tions of learned societies and of scientific periodicals, which constituted the bulk of 
the Smithsonian library. 

After that date the Smithsonian Institution continued its efforts to secure works 
for its library as heretofore, and after stamping and recording these they were regu- 
larly sent to the Library of Congress. 

In about 1887 it became apparent that the Library of Congress, then filled to over- 
flowing, could no longer care for any increase, and could not even render accessible 
what it already had on its shelves. It was accordingly found essential to care for 
at the Institution those works which were most needed. These, however, continued 
to be stamped "Smithsonian Deposit, Library of Congress." 

The library of the Smithsonian Institution is a great methodical collection of the 
transactions of learned societies and scientific periodicals, and publications of acade- 
mies and universities and museums throughout the world, made by steady effort on 
a systematic plan for half a century, and reinforced by liberal purchases in the early 
years to secure the back sets of important publications of this kind. 

A collection of this sort was the ideal from the beginning. 

When Assistant Secretary, in charge of the library and exchanges, the present Sec- 
retary inaugurated a new policy for the further increase of periodical and serial 
literature in the library of the Institution. 

But, although the library is devoted mainly to these publications, yet it is not 
wholly wanting in works of a different nature. Some of these have come through 
special gifts. Thus, the library of the founder, James Smithson, which consists of 
115 volumes and a collection of manuscripts, became the property of the Institution. 

The Duke of Northumberland presented in 1859 ^ series of expensive illustrated 

m 

works, privately printed, relating to the history of the county which bears his name. 

The library which belonged to the National Institute was presented to the Institu- 
tion and contained a large number of valuable books, especially relating to meteor- 
ology and ethnology. 

In 1852 the Institution received from Mr. J. O. Halliwell, in England, 54 volumes, 
mostly folios, of original documents, consisting of bills, accounts, inventories, legal 
instruments, and other business papers, extending from 1632 to 1729, and intended 
to illustrate the history of prices in England. 

The Prussian Government presented a copy of the great work on Egypt, by Lep- 
sius, and later on that distinguished scholar presented a complete collection of his 
own works. The ministry of public instruction at Paris sent the * * Description de 
rEg3T)te," published by order of Napoleon the Great. 

The Royal Library of Dresden presented a series of 232 original discourses or 
theses and tracts written by Martin Luther or his contemporaries. 

The University of Tiibingen presented 28 folio and quarto volumes of rare and 
curious incunabula. 
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From the Hon. O. W Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, there was received 
179 volumes, illustrating the physical geography, ethnology, and resources of the 
Russian Empire, which had been given to him by the Emperor on the occasion of 
his visit to St. Petersburg to present a resolution of Congress congratulating His 
Majesty on his escape from assassination. 

From the secretary of state for war of Great Britain there came, in 1888, a series 
of facsimiles of the national manuscripts of England, including documents belong- 
ing to each reign, from William the Conqueror to Queen Anne, arranged chrono- 
graphically, so as to illustrate the changes in handwriting and the language of the 
different periods of English history. 

Another most interesting accession was received in 1874, being the gift of Major- 
General Lefroy, governor of Bermuda, through his relative, Mrs. Dundas, of Cannon 
Hall, Larbert, New Brunswick. Concerning these Mr. Spofford made the following 
report: 

"These original records form a collection of the highest interest and value as 
materials of personal and political history at a period which must ever remain the 
most important era in the annals of the United States. One of the volumes contains 
twelve reports, submitted to the lords of Her Majesty's treasury by John Wilmot, 
Colonel Dundas, and the other commissioners, upon the losses and services of the 
claimants who were loyal to the British Crown during the Revolutionary war, and 
who were afterwards indemnified by act of Parliament. Six reports in addition, 
signed by Colonel Dundas and Mr. J. Pemberton, commissioners, and extending 
from A. D. 1784 to 1789, are also emLiaced. Thirty-four of the manuscript volumes 
contain a large amount and variety of facts and testimony regarding the landed 
possessions and personal property of hundreds of British subjects in the New Eng- 
land States, as well as in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, etc. As most of 
these papers have never been published, they are the more valuable as original and 
unique repositories of information regarding the persons to whom they relate, the 
descendants of many of whom still survive among the people of the United States. ' ' 

In 1875 there was received a series of facsimiles of the national manuscripts of 
Ireland, and a photograph of an Egyptian papyrus, 40 feet in length, from a pre- 
viously unopened tomb at Thebes. 

Another special feature of the library is a large collection of pamphlets and of 
books relating to scientific matters, and of the theses of universities; a great num- 
ber of maps and works of a general literary nature, and books of reference. 

In 1 85 1 a very valuable collection of etchings, engravings, and books, which had 
been made abroad by George P. Marsh, with great care, was purchased for the 
Institution. 

A catalogue of this collection as it was received at the Institution is in existence, 
and it has been estimated by experts that at a minimum this collection as catalogued 
would be worth $30,000. 

This statement will give an idea of the general contents of the Smithsonian 
library. 

It is practically impossible to state the entire number of volumes belonging to the 
Institution. 

When the library was sent up to the Library of Congress, in 1866, it was stated by 
the authorities of both the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution that 
the collection numbered 40,000 volumes. The title entries at that date numbered 
55 ,000. The title entries at the present day number 373 ,000. It ought to be explained 
that the Smithsonian system of entering in the accession books from the beginning 
down to the present day has been to give a number to every piece or pieces coming 
in at a given time bearing the same title. 

Mr. Spofford in 1896 described the Smithsonian deposit as numbering 80,000 
volumes, ** besides a great assemblage of pamphlets and unbound serials." 

To enable an opinion to be formed, it may be stated that the number of title 
entries has increased sixfold since 1866. Making due allowance for the greater 
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activity of tlie Institution in the purchase of books prior to that date, the use of four 
as a multiple might be fairer, although, owing to the increased library activity of 
the Institution in late years, the number of title entries has almost doubled in ten 
years. 

On this basis it would be reasonable to estimate the total at 175,000 independent 
titles, of which, no doubt, a considerable proportion are pamphlets. The accessions 
from this source during the year were about 30,000 titles. 

From 1850 on the Smithsonian conducted out of its own funds an exchange 
system, whereby scientific and government publications not for sale were carried 
free to and from foreign countries. This system was largely taken advantage of and 
was of much benefit to the libraries in this country and abroad. The United States 
Government early profited by it. 

The government exchanges, however, were in a chaotic condition until the enact- 
ment of a joint resolution, approved March 2, 1867, that 50 copies of all documents 
printed by either House of Congress, or by order of any department or bureau of the 
Government, should be placed at the disposal of the Joint Committee on the Library, 
who should exchange the same, through the agency of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for similar works published in foreign countries; these works to be deposited in the 
Library of Congress. 

The resolution of Congress carried no appropriation, so that it was not until 1873 
that the exchange actually began, and its operations were necessarily restricted, 
owing to the large drain made upon the funds of the Institution. 

■In 1889 treaties were formally entered into between the United States and a num- 
ber of foreign governments for the exchange of official documents. The Smithsonian 
had, in 1885, sent a representative abroad to make the preliminary arrangements. 
All official publications, many of which are of high value, received under this sys- 
tem, are transmitted to the Library of Congress, which is the principal gainer by this 
system. Two hundred and ninety-two packages were received from this source dur- 
ing the year, ten being large size cases containing as many as 50 publications each. 

In 1889 the Regents of the Institution passed the following resolution: 

^^ Resolved y That since the Smithsonian deposit now numbers over 250,000 titles, 
and is still increasing at the cost of the Institution, it is, in the opinion of the Regents, 
desirable that in the new building for the Library of Congress sufficient provision 
shall be made for its accommodation and increase in a distinct hall or halls, worthy 
of the collections, and such as, while recalling to the visitor the nan^e of Smithson, 
shall provide such facilities for those consulting the volumes as will aid in his large 
purpose of the diffusion of knowledge among men. ' ' 

It is hoped that a sufficient force will be provided to give this effect and to arrange 
the accumulation of the past years. 

It is interesting to note that Secretary Henry was firmly of the opinion that the 
Library of Congress had outgrown its original limitations, and was in fact a national 
library, and habitually used this designation in his official reports to Congress. 

The suggestion of Secretary Baird, here quoted, may also be of interest: 

** It is very desirable," he said, ** that some arrangement be made by which a record 
of all books in the various public libraries at Washington can be kept in some cen- 
tral office, so that a person wishing to refer to a particular title may have the means 
of knowing whether it is in the city, and which of the several depositories may be 
the most convenient to him. That can best be done through the natural center of 
reference — the Library of Congress. 

"If a law were passed making it obligatory upon the librarians of the various 
departments, bureaus, etc. , to prepare card catalogues according to the rules of the 
Congressional Library, and to deposit therein a duplicate set, they could then be col- 
lectively arranged in proper alphabetical or systematic sequence, and be available 
for the objects in question. Of course, this would involve a considerable amount of 
clerical labor, but a moderate appropriation might be made to meet it at the outset, 
after which the annual accretions of the libraries could easily be recorded without 
extra expense.' 
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The Smithsonian Institution will continue to use all its efforts through its interna- 
tional-exchange system, as well as by the exchange of its own publications, to build 
up its deposit in the Library of Congress, and by so doing be a not tmitnportant 
factor in rendering the national library worthy of the nation. 

When the library was removed to the new building, so much of the Smithsonian 
deposit as had been kept together (mainly transactions of learned societies) was 
placed in the east stack, and a room directly adjoining it was assigned for work on 
this collection. Much has been done to bring it in order, but its condition is far 
from satisfactory. This is due to the fact that no special provision having been 
made by Congress for this department, only such time could be spent upon it as 
various persons could spare from other and more pressing duties. 



Appendix No. 7. 

THE ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

The order department, to which reference is made in the report, was established 

under the following regulations: 

February 26, 1898. 

The duties assigned to the desk you are about to occupy are to keep check upon 
the movements of books into the Library. The channels through which the books 
come are as follows: 

I. By cop37right. 
II. By gift. 

III. By exchange. 

IV. By selection from the copyright records. 
V. By purchase. 

All classes of books thus received shall pass into your charge, there to remain until 
inspected by the lyibrarian. 

After the approval of the Librarian they will be transferred to the catalogue room. 

Articles that come as gifts will be noted and formally acknowledged through your 
depzutment. The official letter of thanks will be signed by the Librarian. 

While exchanges will be effected by other departments, you will make note of the 
results of such exchanges as a matter of record when received. They will then be 
transferred into the catalogue department. 

Transfers of duplicate volumes from the copyright department to the shelves are 
made by selections by the Librarian from the weekly bulletin. The list of these 
selections will be sent you, and the books thus called for received in your department. 

You will note that the special yellow label — forbidding the removal of these selected 
books from the Library — is affixed, and that the volumes received from the copyright 
department tally with the Librarian's order. 

Purchases will be made as follows : 

Recommendations of books will be made from time to time by the Library officials 
assigned to the duty of studying catalogues, book reviews, and advertisements, as well 
as requests of the general public, of record in the reading room. 

All lists of recommendations and all suggestions and requests will be sent to you. 

The title of each book thus asked for will be entered on a card, the entry to express 
the name, title, author, publisher, and price. 

These cards will be classified and preserved, either according to subjects, or alpha- 
betically, as may be found most convenient. 

The Librarian will select what is to be purchased. 

These selections you will embody in a letter addressed to the purchasing agent and 
return to the Librarian for signature. One copy of this will be kept in a letter-press 
book of your department and another in the general office of the Librarian. 

The card of request will bear the name of the person making the requCvSt. 

When the orders are filled and the purchases arrive you will certify this fact to the 
Librarian, and upon that certificate the bills will be paid. 

The term "purchases" applies to books, periodicals, music, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, prints, or whatever may be purchased for our general collection in all de- 
partments. 

No bill will be accepted at the general office of the Librarian that does not bear 
your certificate of audit. 

These are the general ideas that will govern your department. The details are 
left to your judgment. 

The cards of request and recommendation should be kept as a permanent record, 
as the procuring of many of the volumes asked for may be postponed or passed over 
for administrative reasons, and not finally rejected. 

The existence of the copyright department as our most important source of book 
supply is an independent consideration requiring special rules. 

The appropriations for Library purchases have not been and will hardly be large 
enough to make the duties of your desk a burden, but by care and method at the 
outset trouble will be avoided in the end. 
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Appendix No. 8. 

THE CHINESE COLLECTION. 

A reference is made in the body of the report to the collection of works in the 
Chinese language, which came from the library of Caleb CMshing. That statesman 
was sent to China by President Tyler as the first American envoy to the Celestial 
Empire. 

This collection consists of 237 standard works, classics, history, poetry, medicine, 
fiction, etc.; 2,547 Keuns (unbound volumes). There are also a few duplicates. 



Themes and authors. 



Aleni, Giulio. 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bible . . 



Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 



Do 



Buglio, Ivuigi 

Bunyan, Jonn 

Canton '. 

Do 

Cha king 

Chaou Wan-keae. 



Che kwo she yung ta leo. . 

Chii\ fuh chih che 

Chin le che keaou 

Chin shin shih keaeshee. 

Chin taou tsze ching 

Chin tsze she ke 

China 



Do. 
Do. 



Do. 



Do...; 

Ching she leo shwo 

Ching yin tsuh yaou 

ChooHe 

Do 

Do 

Choo shih she wan pe fa. 
Choo tsung yuen 

Do 

Chow le 



Title. 
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Me .sa tsze E.— Mass manual. 1840 

San shan lun heo ke. — Dialogue on God. 1847 

Sze tsze King wan.— Four letter classic. History of Bible. . 

Teen choo Keang sang yen hing ke leo. — A life of Christ. 
1796. 

Teen choo Keang sang yene. — On incarnation of the lyord. . 

Teih tsuy ching kwei. — On remis-sion of sins. 1849 

Wan wuh chin yuen. — True origin of all things 

Shin teen Shing shoo. — Whole Bible. ( Morrison's transla- 
lation.) 1828. 

Kew yo shoo chwang she ke.— Old Testament — Genesis. 
Nanking. 1853. 

Shang te shih keae.— Old Testament. Selections. Ten 
Commandments. 

Chin shin sh!h keae shih e. Old Testament. Selections. 
Ten Commandments. Ningjjo. 1848. 

Wo tang kew she choo Yay soo sine chaou shoo. — New Testa- 
ment. Malacca. 18^5. 

1^00 kea chueii fuh yin shoo. — New Testament. Gospels. 
I,uke. Ningpo. 1845. 

Kew she choo tso shan keaou heun chin shin shih keae 
shih e. — New Testament. Selections. Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Puh tih e peen. — Can not judge yourself 

Teen lou leih ching. — The Pilgrim's Progress. Peking. 1865. 

Kwang tung sin yu. — New discourses about Canton 

Kwang tung tung she. — General statistics of the Province. . 

A treatise on tea by I^uh Yu 

Yung tsze pa fa peih chin tou. — Rules for writing the char- 
acter. Yung. 

Plan of government. Political economy 

Guide to true happiness. By Andrea ijobelli 

Principles of Christianity. By Heaou 

Ten Commandments. With Commentary 

Evidences of Christianity. By Sha'Show sin 

Historical record. With commentary by Chin tze lung 

Board of ceremonies. — Kin ting le ke E soo.— Ceremonial 
records. 

Board of ceremonies. — Ta Tsing kwuy tien. — Official cere- 
mony and etiquette 

Board of punishment. — Ta t.sing leuh le chungting hwuy 
tung sin tswan.— Fundamental laws and subordinate 
statutes. 

Imperial I^ibrary. Kin ting. Descriptive catalogue. 
Abridged. Sze koo tseuen shoo keen ming muh luh. 

Official register. — Tseo chih tseuenhan. — List of officials. . . 

Plan of Salvation. By Choo tsung yuen 

Pronunciation of court dialect 

Seaou heo te choo ta ching. — Youth's instructor 

Tung keen kang muh.— Condensed mirror of history 

Commentaries on the rules of modern essays 

Ching she leo shwo. — Plan for salvation 

Ta kih wan. — Answer to the inquiries of the stranger 

Chung Ting Chow le ching wan.— Ceremonial of the Chow 
ritual. 



Volumes. 
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Chow yih che chung , 
Chow yih ching wan . 

Chow Hing-sze 

Confucius 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Chun tsew te choo koo 
chuen ho tsan. 

Chun tsew tuh pun 

Chung ting Chow le ching 

wan. 
Chwangyuen yew heo she. . 

Chin kew ta ching 

Diaz, Emmanuel 

Do 

E tsung kin keen 

Fan tsze tang , 

Fang Chung , 

Fang Ung seen sang She 
chaou. 

Fun hing chaou shoo 

Fun luy she yih 

Fun yun tsun yaou , 

Fung keaou yuen yew 

seaou yin. 
Fung keuen chin kea jin . . , 
Fung Ping Ching , 

Do 



Do. 



Gravina, Hieronymus de . . . 
Gutzlafr, Rev. C. F. A 

Hang hae kin chin 

Haou kew chuen 

Do 

Heaou 

Heu Pa 

Heun wei shin peen 

Hwa fan ho ho tung shoo. . . 

Hwa king pe yu keang 

Hwa tseen ke 

Hwa ying tungyung tsa hwa 
Hwang chang lun I^eih tae 
shin seen tun^ keen. 

Hwang Tsing king keae 

Hwuy jyuen tseen tsze wan . 
Imitation of Christ 

Do 

Jayne, Dr 

Jin shih too shwo 

Jin tsuy che chung 

Kan Paou 

Kang ying peen 

Kang-he 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Kan^ keen e che luh. 
Ke jm shih peen 



Kea yung leang yo 

Keae tsze yuen keaou kan. . 

Keae yuen san tsze king 

Keaou yaou seu lun 

Keuh yuen 

Kew she choo tso shan heaou 

heun. 
Kew yo shoo chwang she ke 

Kin koo ke kwan 

Kin poo 

Kin shing tan 



Kin ting Chun tsew chuen 
shwo wei tswan. 



Book of changes 

Chow changes of the Yih king 

Hwuy yuen tseen tsze wan. — ^Thousand-character classic . . 

Chun tsew te choo koo chuen ho tsan. — Spring and au- 
tumn annals. 

Same. — Chun tsew tuh pun 

Same. — Kin ting Chun tsew chuen shwo wei tswan 

Same. — Woo yun low chung ting keen pun Chun tsew 

Shoo King : Kin ting Shoo King chuen shwo wei tswan.— 
Book of historical documents. 

Same, — Shoo King te choo 

Same. — Shoo King tuh pun .~ 

Same. — Tsung taou tang Shoo king 

Spring and autumn annals. By Confucius 



.do 



Ceremonial of Chow ritual . 



Chwang Yuen poetry for the young 

Treatise on acapuncture and moxa , 

Shing king chin keae. — Explanation of the Gospels 

Teen choo keang sang shing chioh keae , 

Survey of medical knowledge 

Editor. (See She king. ) 

Shing keaou seaou yin, — Disquisition on church doctrines 

Poetical works of I^uh Fang Ung 



Tae ping kings. — Proclamation of Yang and Seaou. 
Poetical collections 



Phonetic dictionary. By Wan Ke shan 

Introduction to reasons for becoming converts. 



Discourse about the true and the false. By Wei Jin Kung 

Shing king kwang yih. — Meditation on the Gospel 

Shing neen kwang yih. — lyives of saints 



Shingf she tsoo yaou. — General discourse on Christian re- 
ligion. 

Te ching peen. — Doctrines of Catholic Church 

Tung sze yang kaou mei yue tung ke chuen. — A monthly 
periodical. 

Navigators Golden needle. By D. J. Macgowan , 

Happy courtship, etc 

do , 



Chin le che keaou. — Principles of Christian doctrines . 
Tung E paou keen, Mirror of Eastern medical science 

Divine words of comfort 

Almanac. — Chinese and foreign 

Illustrated primer 

Story of the flowery note paper 

Chinese and English vocabulary. By R. Thom 

Mirror of all gods, demons, etc 



The thirteen classics 

Hwuy yeun i,ooo character classic. By Chow Hing-szt. 

King she kin shoo 

Same. — Tsun choo shing fan 

Kea yung leang yo.— Good medicines for family use. . . 

Dr. Macgowan on calculating eclipses of the sun 

Man's transgressions are heinous 

Sow shin ko. — Researches about God 

Book of rewards and punishments. By I^aou Keun . . . 

Kang-he tsze teen. — Kanghe's Dictionary 

Shing Yu kang heun. — Sacred edict 

do 



Yu seuen koo wan yuen keen. — Deep mirror of Ancient 

.I,iterature. (A Manchoo translation.) 

M'irror of history made easy. By Woo Shing-keuen 

Odds and ends. — Conversation with lo dignitaries. By 

Matteo Ricci. 

Medicines for family use. By Dr. Jayne 

Mustard seed garden. By Shing Shan 

Three-character classic. By Wang ying lin 

Abstract of Christian doctrines. By Ferdinand Verbicst. . 

T.soo tsze tang. — Essays of Tsoo 

The Sermon on the Mount 



Genesis 

Ancient and modem tales of wonders 

Woo che tsze kin poo. — Five methods of playing the Kin . . 
Editor. (See San kwo che, Haou kew chuen, Yuh keaou 
le, Se Seang ke.) 



Spring and autumn annals. (See Confucius.), 
* Pages. 
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Themes and authors. 




Kin ting le ke K soo 

Kin ting She king chuen 

shwo wei tswan. 
King ting Shcx> king chuen 

shwo wei tswan. 
Kin ting Sze koo tseuen 

shoo keen mingmuh hih. 
Kin ting Tsing han tuy yin 

tsze shih. 

King chaou 

King kwei sin shoo 

King she kin shoo , 

King tsze pih 

Koo kin lee neu chuen 

Koo wan seih e ho peen 

Koo wan tseang choo fa 

hing. 

Koo wan yuen keen 

Kow to yue chaou 

Kung fa peen keen 

Kwan kwang Jih pun 

Kwang keun fang poo 

Kwang tung sin yu 

Kwang tung tung she 

Kwang Yu ke 

Laou Keun 

Le ke chuen choo 

I^e ke Kin ting L,e ke e soo. 
I^e ke choo ta tseuen ho 

tsan. 
I,e lyow 



I^e Ma-tow 

I^e pih. See I^e Tae pih 

she chin. 
I,e tae pih wan tseih choo 

L,e yin choo kwei 

IvCaou chae che e 



I.e 



Leih tae shin seen tung 
keen. 

I^euh fa shing keae lun 

lyCw tsing 

lyin S5ze chung 

Do 



I^ing suy chin choo 

lyO low shan che hwuy peen , 



I^o kwan chung. 

I^obelli, Andrea . 

Do 



Loo kea chuen fuh yin shoo 

lyOwrie ( Rev . W. M. ) 

Do 

Luh chow tseih , 

Luh fang ung 



Luh Gan tih 

Luh Ying Yang 

Luh Yu 

Ma Jo sih 

McCartee, Dr. Bethune. . . 

Macgowan, D. J 

Do 

Mang tsze 

Medhurst. Walter Henry 
Me sa tse e 



Mei she tsung shoo 

Mei wuh gan 

Mencius 



Meng ko 

Mih sze che chang 

Nan hwae Jin 

Neu sze shoo 

Nung Ching tseuen shoo 
Pa to-ming 



Do 

Pantoja, Didacus. 
Pan wo 



Ceremonial record explained 

Book of Odes 

Book of Historical documents 

Catalogfue of the Imperial Library abridged 

Manchoa syllabacy 

King tsze pih. — Imperial decrees of Jao Kwang 

Story of the embroidered slipper. By Neaou Yew 

Imitation of Christ 

Imperial decrees of Tao Kwang 

Lives of eminent women. By Yew lung tsze 

Ancient compositions 

Commentaries on ancient classics. By Lin Sze chung 

Deep mirror cf ancient literature. By Kang he 

Verbal summrns, transcribed 

International law. By T. D. Woolsey 

Travel^ and observations in Japan 

List of Plants. By Wang Seang tsin 

New discourses about Canton 

Statistics of Canton 

Geography of the Kmpire. By Luh ying yang 

Tae shang kan ying peen too 

Ceremonial records. — Notes 

Meaning of the Book of Rites 

Book of rites with comments 

Wan Chang. Kaou tsze. Fourth, fifth, and part of the 

sixth book of Mencius. 
(See Ricci, Mattco.) 
Pun tsaou kang muh. — Chinese herbal and Materia Medica 

Collected works of Le Pih 

Officer's guide 

Curious stories from a careless man's study. By Poo Lew- 
seen. 
Mirror of the succession of Gods, demi-Gods, demons, etc. 

By Hwang Chang lun. 

Discourse on the Ten Commandments 

Sin tseih. — New collections of Lew tsing hall 

Koo wan seih e ho peen. — Ancient compositions, with notes 
Koo wan tseang choo fa hing. — Commentaries on Ancient 

classics. 

A miscellany. By W. H. Medhurst 

Illustrated topography of the Lo fow hills. By Sang 

kwang nee. 

San kwo che. — History of the three Kingdoms 

Chin fuh chih che. — Directory to attain true happiness 

Shell sang fuh chung ching loo. — Guide to a blessed ending 

of a virtuous life. 

Gospels of Luke 

(See Loo kea chuen fuh yin shoo.) 

Keae shih. — Commentaries by W. M. I/)wrie 

Collections of stories and es.says 

Fang Ung seen sang she chaou. — Poetical works of Tang 

Ung. 
(See Lobelli, Andrea.) 

Tsang ting kwang yu ke. — Geography of the Empire 

Cha king. — A treatise on tea 

Shing Jo-sih chuen. — History of St. Joseph 

Tsan mei she. — Transslation of hymns 

Hang hae kin chin. — Navigator's Golden Needle 

Jih shih too shwoh. — On calculating eclipses of the sun 

• See Mencius.; 

Ling suy chin shoo. — A miscellany . . .'. , 

Mass the proper medium between God and man. By 

Aleni, Julio, 

Mathematical works of Mei wuh gan 

Mei she tsung shoo 

Le low. Wan Chang. Kaou tsze. — Fourth, Fifth, and part 

of Sixth Book. 
(See Mencius.) 

Guide to Mass , 

(See Verbiest, Ferdinand.) 

The four books for girls , , 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture. By Seung kwang ke 

Tih hing poo. — Virtuous conduct. A life of Tanilao Kosze- 

kea. St. Stanislos Kostka. 

Tse mei peen. — Excellent book of help 

Tseih kih. — A treatise on conquering the seven mortal sins, 
(See Pantoja, Didacus.) 

* Numbers. 



Volumes. 
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16 
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44 
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Themes and authors. 



Peih shih she choo wang 
Pih kwei tseuen chuen . . 

Pih ying le 

Ping gan tung shoo 

Ping kwei chuen 

Ping tsze luy peen 

Ping shan laug yen 

Ping tsih luy keaou 

Poo lew-seen % 



Puh tih e peen 

Pun tsaou kang muh 
Rwan k^vo kwang . . . 

Pwan shih loo 

Ricci, Matteo 

Do 



San kwo che 

San le tung kaou 

San shan lun heo ke. 

San tsze king 

Se seang ke 



Se yuen luh tseih ching . 

Seaou che shin 

Seaou heo te chung ta le. 

Seaou tsang 

Seay shan tsun kaou 

Seu kwangke 

Do 

Sew seang 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sha show-sin 

Shang fang chih tuh 

Shang Te chuy gae shi jin. , 

Shang te shih keae 

She heo yuen ke hwo fa ta 

chine. 
She King 

Do 

Do 

Do 

She nae gan 

Do 

She te tseen lin 

She yun tseih shing , 

Shen go paou leo shwo 

Shen sang fuh chung ching 
loo. 

Shih tsze : , 

Shin seang tseuen peen 

Shin teen shing shoo , 

Shing Jo sih chuen 

Shing Jp wang Yepomuh 
chuen. 

Shing keaou le ching 

Shin keaou seaou yin , 

Shin king chih-keae 

Shing king kwang yih 




Avoid the falsehood of Buddhism. By Seu kwang ke 

Story of the White Stone. Scepter 

Sze mo chin lun.— Discourse about the four last things 

Almanac for 1851 

Story of the pacification of the demons 

Classified catalogue of classical expressions 

Victory of evil spirit.* that still repose on the mountains . . . 

Essay on the tones 

I^eaou chae che e. — Curious stories from a careless man's 

study. 

Can not judge vourself 

Chinese herhaf and materia medica. By I^e She chin 

Teen keae. — Steps to Heaven 

Kow to yue chaou. — Verbal summons transcribed 

Ke jin shih peen. — Odds and ends 

Teen choo shih keae keuen lun shing tseih. — Exhortation 

to follow the Ten Commandments. 

History of the three kingdoms. By I/> kwan ching 

Comments on the three rituals 

Discourse on God, etc. By Giulio Aleni 

Trimetrical classic. By the Tae Pings 

Woo woo shan san foo'ho ping se seang ke. — ^The story of 

the western chamber of the three women of Woo woo hill. 

Coroner's guide. By Sung tsze 

Tsang poo Te le ching tsung yih keae. — Work on Geomancy . 

Youth's instructor. By Choo he 

Shang fang chih tuh. — I^etter- writer 

Essays of Seay Shan 

Nung Ching tseuen choo. — Encyclopedia of Agriculture 

Peih shih she choo wang. — Avoid errors of Buddhism 

Illustrated. See Kin Koo Ke kwan. — Ancient and modern 

tales of wonder. 

Tseaou si mung 

Pih kwei tseun chuen.— Story of the White Stone Scepter • 

Sze lae yen e. — Righteous acts of persons from the West 

Hung maou fan tsze. — Illustrations of foreign characters. . . 

Chin taou tsze ching. — Evidences of Christianity 

letter- writer. By Seaou Tsang 

God's love toward men 

The Ten Commandments 

I«aw of verification for students of poetry 



Shing moo hang si 

Shing neen kwang yih — 

Shing shan 

Shing yu kang heun 

Shoo king 

Sin hung low mung , 

Sin kih teen hwa tsang pe 

ping Ping shan lang yen. 

Sin ting Yu keaou le 

Sin tsang yew heo koo sze 

keunglin. 

Sing heo tsoo shuh 

Sing le ta tseuen shoo 



She king chuen choo. — Book of Odes 

Same. — Kin ting she king chuen shwo wei tswan. . 

Same. — She king tuh pun 

Same. — Tsang poo She king te choo yen e ho tsan. 

Shwuy hoo chuen.— Story of the River's Bank 

do 



Tang she paeleuh tseen lin. — Instruction for writing poetry. 

Abridged dictionary of rhyming 

Rewards and Punishments. By F. Verbiest 

Ending of a blessed life. By A. lyobelli 

(See after letter Y " Stories of Genius.") 

Treatise on physiognomy 

Bible.— Translated by Morrison and Milone 

History of St. Joseph. By Ma losih 

St. John Nepomuck 



Sing she me peen. . 
Sing she tsoo yaou 
Soo Jowan 



Principles of Christ's religion 

Doctrines of the Church By Fang Chung 

Gospels explained. By E. Diaz 

Meaitations on the Gospels. By Fung Ping Ching 

Miracles of the Holy Virgin By A. Vagnoni 

Lives of the Saints. By Fung Ping Ching 

Keae tsze yuen keaou kan. — Mustard seed Garden 

Sacred edict. By Kang-he 

(See Confucius. Shwuy hoo chuen.) 

New red chamber dreams 

Calm repose on the Ping hills. Victory of Evil Spirits. 



Soo shih. 



Sun seang hwa. 
Sow shin Ke.... 



Precious, delicious pear 

Fresh additions to ancient researches in forests of coral 
trees of life. 

Easy instructions, plainly stated 

Collected essays on mental Philosophy by the Cho«-ha 
school. 

Rousing mankind from stupefaction. By Sun Seang hwa. . 

Discourse on Christianity. By Fung Ping Ching , 

Teen choo shing keaou yo yen. — Compendium of Chris- 
tianity. 

Tung-pK) seen sang tseun tseih. — Collected works of Tung 
po [Soo ship] . 

Sing she me peen. — Rousing mankind from stup>efaction . . . 

Researches respecting gods. By Kan Paou 



Volumes. 
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Sung kwang nee 



Sung tsze 

Swan fa tung tsung 

Sze lae yen e 

Sze ma tseen 

Sze mo chin lun 

Sze nae gae 

Sze shoo 

Do 

Do 



Do. 
Do. 



Sze tsze king wan 
Sze luy tung peen 
Ta kin wan 



Ta Tsing hwuy tien 

Ta Tsing leuh le chung ting 
hwuy tung sin tswan. 

Tae e peen 

Tae ping Chaou shoo , 

Tae ping kew she ko 

Tae ping kwang ke 

Tae ping le che 

Tae ping teen kwo 

Do 

Do 




Lo fow shan che hwuy peen. — Topog^raphy of the I/) fow 
hills. 

Se yuen luh tseih ching 

General arithmetic 



Righteous acts of persons from the West 
Chin tsze she ke. — Historical record 



Discourse about the four last things. By Pih ying le 

Kow to yue chaou. — Verbal summons written down 

Sze shooching wan.— The Four Books , 

Sze shoo le kew tseih choo. — The Four Books 

Sze shoo shih te. — Topography of the Four Books. By Yen 

Jo Keu. 
Sze shoo te king. — Mirror of themes from the Four Books. 

By Wang ling chuen. 
Yin choo sze shoo jin wuh luy teen chuen choo. — String of 

pearls. Commentary and extracts of the Four Books. 
Four letter classic. (History of the Bible.) By G. Aleni. . , 



Answer to the stranger. Christianity compared with the 
religion in China. By Choo t.sung yuen. 

Rules of official ceremony and etiquette , 

Fundamental laws and subordinate statutes 



Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Tae shang kan ying peen 

too shwo. 

Tan Chaou chin 

Tang jin foo chaou 

Tang she ho keae tseen 

choo. 
Tang she pae leuh tseen lin . 

Taou hwa ying 

Te ching peen 

Te kew too 

Te le ching tsung 

Te le jin tsze sen che 

Te yih ke shoo 

Teen choo keang sang 

shing king chih keae. 
Teen choo keang sang yen 

hing ke leo. 
Teen choo keang sang yin e . 

Teen choo shih e 

Teen choo shih keae keuen 

lun shing tseih. 
Teen choo shing keaou yo 

yen. 
Teen foo hea fan chaou 

shoo. 
Teen foo Shang Te yen te 

hwang chaou. 

Teen keae 

Teen loo leih ching 

Teen ming chaou che shoo. , 

Teen teaou shoo 

Teih tsuy ching kwei 



Doubts dispelled , 

Tae Ping teen kwo , 

Hymns of salvation , 

Collection of stories, fables, etc , 

Tae ping ceremonial regulations 

Fung hingchaou shoo. — Proclamations of Yang and Seaou. , 

San tsze king. — Trimetrical classic 

Teen foo hea fan chaou shoo. — Declaration of the Heavenly 

Father's will, etc. 
shang te yen te hwang chaou. — Words of the 

Heavenly Father. 

Teen teaou shoo. — Book of Heavenly precepts 

Yew heo she. — An ode for youth , 

Book of rewards and punishments. By I^aou keum , 



Chow Yih ching wan. — Chow changes of the Yih king 

Essayist of the Tang dy na.sty 

Poems of the Tang dynasty. Select. By Wang yuen ting 

She te tseen lin. — Rules for writing poetry 

Peach blossom shadow 

Doctrines of the Catholic Church. By Hieron de Gravina. . 

Terrestrial globe. By Rev. R. Way 

Work on Geomancy. By Seaou she shin 

Essential doctrines of Geomancy 

First-class book of wonder^ 

Gospels explained. By E. Diaz 



Life of Christ. By G. Aleni 

Incarnation of Christ. Bv G. Aleni 

God's character and attributes 

Exhortation to follow the Ten Commandments . 



Compendium of Chriistianity. By Soo Joo wan. 
Declaration of the Heavenly Father's will, etc. . 
Words of the Heavenly Father 



Thom, Robert. 



Tih hing poo . 
Tsan mei she. 



Steps to Heaven. By Pwan kwo kwang 

Pilgrim's Progress. By J. Bunyan 

Book of celestial decrees 

The book of heavenly precepts 

Correct plan to cleanse the transgressions of heavenly 

orders. 
Hwa ying tung tsa hwa. — Chinese and English vocabulary. 



Tsang poo She king te choo 

yen E ho t.san. 
TsangpooTele ching tsung 

yih keae. 
Tsang poo Woo tsze kin sze 

luh tseang keae. 
Tsang ting kwang Yu ke. . 

Tsaou tsze wei 

Tse mei ^een 

Tseaou si mung 



Virtuous copduct. By Pa to ming 

Hymns. Translation of English hymns by W. McCarter, 

of Ningpo. 
Book of Odes. 'With Fan Tsze tang's commentary 



Tseih kih. 



Work of geomancy. By Seaou che shin 
Beauties of the five philosophers 



Geography of the Emj^ire. By lyUh Ying Yang 

Dictionary of the running hand .-. . 

Excellent book of help. By Pa to ming 

Sew Seang Hung maou fang tsze.— Illustrations of foreign 

characters. 
A treatise on the seven domi nant sins. By Didacus Pantoja . 
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Tseih kih chin heuen 

Tseo chih tseuen han 

Tsing wan khe mung 

Tsing wan hwuy shoo 

Tsoo tsze tan^ 

Tsun choo shing fan 

Tsun hing lin 

Tsung taou tang 

Tung E paou keen 

Tung keen kang niuh 

Do 

Tun§ po seen sang tseun 

tseih. 
Tung sze yang kaou mei 

yue tung ke chuen. 

Tung teen kung 

Tung wa luh 

Vagnoni, Alphonsus 

Verbiest, Ferdinaad 

Do 

Wan ke shan 

"Wan wuh chin yuen 

"Wang ying lin 

"Wang ling chuen 

Wang seang tsin 

"Wang Yuen Ting 

"Way, Rev. R 

"Wei Jin kung 

Wo tang kew she choo Yay- 

soo sin e chaou shoo. 

Woo che tsze kin poo 

Woo E shan she 

Woo le tung kaou 

W^oo Shing keuen 

Woo tsze kin sze luh tseang 

keae. 
Woo woo shan san foo ho 

ping se seang ke. 
Woo Yun low chung ting 

keen pun Chun tsew. 

Woolsey, T. D 

Yay-soo keang sang show 

sze che chuen 

Yay-soo keaou leo 

Yen To-kew 

Yew heo she 

Yew heo tseen keae wan ta 
Yew lung tsze 

Yih king 

Do 

Yih urh chung yen 

Yih wan luh 

Yin choo Sze shoo jin wuh 

luy teen chuen choo. 

Yuh keaou le 

Yung tsze pa. fa peih chin 

too. 
Yu Seang 

Yu tswan Chow yih che 
chung. 



Seven Christian duties 

I,ist of officials 

Manchu Chinese vocabulary 

Manchu Chinese dictionary 

Essays of Tsoo. By Keuh Yuen 

A Translation of " De imitatione Christi " 

Kow to yue chaou. — Verbal summons written down 

Shoo king. — Book of historical documents by Confucius . . . 

Mirror of Eastern medical science. By Heu Pa 

Condensed mirror of history, 1803 

Condensed mirror of history, 1808 

Collected wol-ks of Tung po., i. e. Soo shih 

A monthly periodical of foreigfn and domestic news. Ed. 
Gutzlaff. 

Woo E Shan che. — Topography of the Bohee Hills 

Records of the Ching dynasty 

Shing moo hang she. — Miracles of the Holy Virgin 

Keaou yaou seu lun. — Christian doctrines discussed 

Shen go paou leo shwo. — Discourse on rewards and punish- 
ments. 

Fun yun tsuh yaou. — Phonetic dictionary 

True origin of all things. By G. Aleni 

Keae yuen san tsze king. — ^Three character classic 

Sze shoo te king. — Mirror of themes from the four books. . 

Kwang keun fang poo. — Complete list of plants 

Tang she ho keae tseen choo. — Selections of poems of the 
Tang dynasty. 

Te kew too. — Geography, 1848 

Fung keuen chin kea jin wuh lun. — Advice about the true 
and the false. 

New Testament of Our I^rd Jesus , 

Five methods of playing the Kin , 

Topog^raphy of the Bohee Hills. By Jung teen kung 

Comments on the five rituals , 

Kang keen e che luh. — Mirror of history made easy 

Beauties of the five philosophers 

The story of the Western Chamber , 

Five colored clouds. Spring and autumn annals of Confu- 
cius .* , 

Kung fa peen keen. — International law , 

Descent on earth and death of Christ , 

Abridgment of Christian doctrine 

Sze shoo shih te.— Topography of the four books , 

An ode for youth , 

Easy questions and answers for young students 

Koo km lee neu chuen. — lyives of eminent women. Ancient 

and modern times. 

Chow Yih chin^ wan. — Chow changes of the Yih king , 

Yu chi chow yih che chung. — Decisions on the Book of 

changes. 

Honest words for rebel ears 

Semi-monthly periodical 

String of pearls. — Commentary on men and things of the 

four books. 

Precious, delicious pear 

Rules for writing the eight strokes of the character Yung. 

By Chaou Wan keae. 
She heo yuen hwo fa ta ching. — I^aws of versification for 

students. 
The Chow changes of the Yih king 
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STORIES OF GENIUS. 



Genius I 


I/) kwan chung. San kwo che.— History of the three 

Kingdoms. By I^o kwan chung. 
Haou kew chuen. — The happv courtship 


20 


Genius II 


rz 


Genius III 


Yuh keaou le. — Precious, delicious pear 


4 


Genius IV 


Pine shan liner ven. — Victory over evil spirits, etc 


4 


Genius V 


She Nae gan. Shuy hoo chuen.— The story of the river 

bank. By She Nae gan. 
Se Seanee ke. — The storv of the Western Chamber 


20 


Genius VI 


6 


Genius VII 


Shing shan keae tsze yuen keaou kan.— The mustard seed 
garden. By Shing Shan. 

Hwa tseen ke. — The story of the flowery note paper 

Ping kwei chuen. — Story of the pacification of the demons. 
Pih kwei tseuen chuen.— Story of the White Stone scepter . 


6 


Genius VIII 


2 


Genius IX 


2 


Genius X 


4 
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MANCHU. 

Muzei edgen Yesoos Khreestos tootabookha iclie khese: Bible. Manchu New 
testament. 8 parts. 

Bndooringhe tatsisyan be neileme badarambookha pitkke. Shing yu kang huen. 
The Sacred edict. Ine Maxims of the Emperor Kang he. MancSiu and Ckinese. 
2 vols. 

Goo wen yoowan giyan bitkhe, i. e. a Manchu translation of the Emperor Kang 
he*s Koo wan yuen keen. A deep mirror of ancient literature. ( 19 parts out of 64- ) 

Khan-ni arakha nonghime toctobookha manchu kisoonni poolekoo pitkhe. Yu 
she tsang ting Tsing wan keen. Language mirror of the Manchu tongue. Written, 
enlarged, anddecr^d by the Emperor. (Kien lung's New ed. of 1772. ) 

Manchu ghisun be niyechenie isabuha pitkhe. Tsing wan hwuy shoo. Manchu- 
Chinese dictionary. With supplements. 20 v. in 2. 

Tsing wan khe mung bitkhe. Tsing wan khe mtmg. Manchu-Chinese vocabu- 
lary. 4 V. 12°. 



Appendix No. 9. 

BOOKS RECEIVED THROUGH THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 

SERVICE. 

The following is the circular letter addressed, with the approval of the State 
Department, to the diplomatic and consular representatives in our service : 

Library of Congress, 
Washington, February 16. i8g8. 

Sir: The Library of Congress has been removed from the Capitol to the new 
Library building. The books, pamphlets, serials, manuscripts, and other collections 
are now in process of arrangement. 

Its original classification by Thomas Jefferson contemplated a national library, 
universal and representative in its character, with all knowledge for i1;3 province. 
The policy of Mr. Jefferson has been followed until what under his inception was a 
collection of less than 8,000 volumes has become nearly 800,000, and ranks among 
the great libraries of the world. 

The new Library has space for 4,500,000 books. The increase from 1861 to the 
present day has been more than tenfold — that is to say, from 75,000 to 800,000 in 
one generation alone. There is no sign of a diminishing ratio, and it is believed 
that it could be increased through the advice and cooperation of gentlemen in our 
foreign service. Public documents, newspapers, serials, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
broadsides, chapbooks, ballads, records of original research, publications illustrative 
of the manners, customs, resources, and traditions of communities to which our 
foreign representatives are accredited; the proceedings of learned, scientific, or 
religious bodies; the reports of corporations, such as railways, canals, or industrial 
companies; legislative records and debates, public decrees, church registers, gen- 
ealogy, family and local histories, chronicles of country and parish life, folklore, 
fashions, domestic annals, documents illustrative of the history of those variouc 
nationalities now coming to our shores to blend into our national life, and which as 
part of our library archives would be inestimable to their descendants — whatever, 
m a word, would add to the sum of human knowledge, would be gratefully received 
and have due and permanent acknowledgment. 

Opportunities for securing the original or a copy of useful manuscripts or rare 
editions would be welcome. Those and other publications suggested might be 
brought to our attention with the view of purchase from the Library funds, or secur- 
ing by exchange, buying what may have special value, or exchanging from our col- 
lection of duplicates. In the process of selection or inquiry nothing should be 
deemed trivial , remembering that what in its day was an apparently worthless publi- 
cation of the time of the English Commonwealth, the American Revolution, or our 
recent civil war may hereafter be priceless in its value. 

This is written in the interest of the national Library, and with the belief that 
the suggestion alone is necessary to secure your cooperation in the development of 
one of the most important branches of our public service. 
Yours, respectfully, 

John Russei.1. Young, 

Librarian of Congress, 

In response to this letter many books were sent to the Library, as follows: 

LEGATIONS. 

ARGENTINE REPUBUC. BEWJIUM. 



(William I. Buchanan, American minister. ) 



(Bellamy Storer, American minister.) 

Galerie Nationale: Le S^nat beige, 
Mensaje del Presidente de la Reptiblica 1894-1898. 

Argentina. Mayo de 1898. ( i vol. La Chambre des reprdsentants, 

June 29.) 1894-95- 
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L* Illustration nationale: 50*^ anniversaire 
de rind^pendance, 1830-1880. 

Mus^e Kums: Catalogue des tableaux, 
1898. 

Catalogue des tapisseries anciennes, 

1898. 

(5 vols. July 21.) 

BRAZII,. 
(Charles Page Bryan, American minister.) 

Cavalcanti, Amaro: Brazilian language 

and agglutination, 1883. 

Elementos de finanfas, 1896. 

Ministero da Justi9a e Negocios 

Interiores. Noticia historica dos servi- 

90s, etc. , pertencentes a esta reparti9ao, 

1898. 
O meio circulante nacional. v. i: 



1808-1835. 1893. 

— Relatorio apresantado ao Presidente 
da Republica do Brazil. 1898. 

Resenha financeira do ex-imperio do 



Brazil em 1889. 1890. 

Observatorio de Rio Janeiro: Annaes. 
t.3. 1897. 

Annuario publicado pelo Observa- 
torio. 1898. 

Lista de trezentas estrellas. 1890. 

Methode graphique pour la deter- 



mination des heures approch^es des 
Eclipses du soleil. 1894. 
( 10 vols. July 22. ) 

Brazil, Ministerio da Justi9a e Negocios 
Interiores: Noticia historica dos serv- 
i90s, institui96es e estabelecimentos 
pertencentes a esta reparti9ao, elabo- 
rada por ordem do respectivo ministro, 
Dr. Amaro Cavalcanti. Rio de Janeiro, 
1898. 

Cruls, L. : Atlas celeste, contendo aspec- 
to do ceu para cada mez na latitude do 
Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro, 1896. 

Cruls, L. : O clima do Rio de Janeiro. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1892. 

Da Luz, Dr. F. C. : Artilheria de campan- 
ha. Artigos publicados no "Jornal 
do Comercio." Rio de Janeiro, 1898. 

Magalhaes, Ten. Cor. Benevenuto: Guia 
para o official da guarda nacional. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1898. 

(4 vols., I pam. Oct. 13.) 

L' instruction publique au Br^sil, His- 
toire — ly^gislation. Rio de Janeiro, 
1889. 

Piano de uniformes approvado pelo de- 
creto N^ 1729. 1894 
(2 vols. October 27. ) 

COI^OMBIA. 
(Charles Burdette Hart, American minister.) 

Codigo civil colombiano expedido por el 

Congreso de 1873- 1895. 
Codigo fiscal. 1884. 
Codigo penal. 1890. 



Codigos de organizacion y judicial de la 
nacion, 1891. 

Constitucion, 1886. 

Leyes colombianas 1888, 1890, 1892, 1894, 
1896. (5 vols.) 

Leyes . . . expedidas por el Consejo Na- 
cional Legislativo, 1 886-1888. ( 3 vols. ) 

Relacion final correspondiente al codigo 
judicial nacional, 1887. 
( 15 vols. August 19. ) 

COSTA RICA. 
(William ly. Merry, American minister.) 

DivScurso del Senor Presidente, 1° de mayo 

de 1898. 
Mensaje del Senor Presidente, 8 de mayo 

de 1898. 

(2 vols. June 20.) 

GUATEMAIvA. 

(W. Godfrey Hunter, American minister.) 

Recopilacion de las leyes, 1 871-1895. 

Tomo I — 13. 
Codigo civil, 1877. 
Codigo de comercio, 1877. 
Codigo penal, 1889. 
Codigo de procedimientos penales, 1898. 

MEXICO. 

(Hon. Powell Clayton, American minister.) 

Secretaria de Estadistica: Boletin demo- 

grdfico, 1896. 

Anuario estadistico, 1896. 

Codigo civil del Distrito Federal, 1894. 
Codigo de comercio de los Hstados 

Unidos Mexicanos. Ed. oficial, 1889. 
Codigo de procedimientos federales. Ed. 

oficial, 1896-97. 2 pts. 
Exposicion de motives. 

PERU. 

(Hon. Irving B. Dudley, American minister. — 
From Mr. F. I,. Crosby, I^ima, Peru. ) 

Arteta: Obraspoeticas. Tomo I. Lima, 

1894. 
Basadre: Riquezasperuanas. I/ima, 1884. 
Basurco, S. M. : La Exposicion de mineria 

y metalurgia de 1894. Santiago, 1895. 
Cadena ( La ) de Union : Santiago de Chile, 

1895. Nos. 2 and 3. 
Cappa: Historia compendiada del Peru. 

Lima, 1885-86. 

Historia del Perd. Lima, 1885-86. 

Cuestiones liist6ricas. Lima, 1886. 

Clavero: Perd; revelaciones hist6ricas. 

Lima, 1894. 
Compaiiia ( La ) " Vico : * * Memoria. 
Empresa del agua de Lima. Linia, 1892. 
Exequias de Seiiora D. Maria Antonia de 

Borbon. Lima, 1807. 
Freemasons, Grand Lodge of: Bye-Laws 

of Lodge Kosmos, No. 7. Lima, 1894. 
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Herrera: Coleccion de los principales 
documentQs de la guerra de la indepen- 
dencia del Peril. I/ima, 1862. 

Irish Freemason's Calendar. Dublin, 

.(1893). 

Ivima: Legislacion municipal. 1893. 
X/lona: I^a obra de Raymondi. Lima, 

1884. 
Manual del bombero. Linia, 1893. (2 

copies. ) 
Martinez Izquierdo y Cavero Egusquiza: 

Geografia de los Estados Unidos Peru- 
• Bolivianos. Lima, 1880. 

Memoria. Lima, 1892-1896. 

Palma: Neologismos y americanismos. 

Lima, 1896. 
Prada: Pajinas libres. Paris, 1894. 
Sociedad Civil de Instruccion: Dispo- 

siciones por que se rige, y prdcticas en 

que se ocupa la sociedad. Madrid, 1893. 
Sociedad de Beneficencia Piiblica del 

Callao: Memoria. Lima, 1895. 
Tiro (El) al bianco. Lima, (Sept. 22), 

1895- 
Varona: Cuba contra Espana. New 

York, 1895. 

[From the Republic of Peru.] 

Arancel de aforos. Lima, 1895. 
Codigo civil. Lima, 1893. 
Codigo de comercio. Lima, 1897. 
Codigo de enjuiciamientos en materia 

civil. Lima, 1880. 
Codigos penal y de enjuiciamientos en 

materia criminal. Lima, 1880. 
Coleccion de leyes, decretos, resoluciones 

y circulares que forman la legislacion 

de minas, 1 786-1890. Lima, 1891. 
Coleccion de los tratados. Tomo 1-6. 

Lima, 1890-1896. 
La Constitucion del Perd de i860, con sus 

reformas liasta 1893. Lima, 1893. 
Leyes y resoluciones del Congreso . . . 

de 1 895-1 896. Lima, 1896. 
Leyes y resoluciones del Congreso . . . 

1896. Lima, 1897. 
Leyes y resoluciones vigentes en materia 

de instruccion des de 1876. 2* ed. 

Lima, 1897. 
Presupuesto general para 1898. Lima, 

1898. 
Reglamento consular del Peril. Lima, 

1897. 
Reglamento . . . de las capitanias de 

los puertos de la Repdblica. Lima, 

1897. 
Reglamento de comercio y aduanas del 

Perti. 2* ed. Lima, 1897. 
Reglamento de tribunales. Lima, 1897. 

[From Biblioteca Nacional, lyima. Ricardo 
Palme, Librarian.] 

Gaspar de San Augustin: Con(juistas de 
las Islas Philippinas. Madrid, 1796. 

Palma, Clemente: Tesis para optar el 
grado de bachiller. Linia, 1897. 



Palma, Clemente: Tesis para optar el 

grado de doctor. Lima, 1897. 
Palma, Ricardo: Analesde la inquisici6n 

de Lima. Madrid, 1897. 
Peru: Anales de las obras publicas. Ano 

1889. Lima, 1895. 
Biblioteca nacional: Memoria del 

director. Lima, 1897. 

Informe sobre los estudios hidrogrd- 



ficos. Lima, 1898. 
— Ley orgdnica de municipalidades. 
Lima, 1892. 

Ministerio de Fomento: Padron gen- 



eral de minas. Lima, 1898. 

— Ministerode Relaciones exteriores: 

Documentos diplomdticos. Lima, 1890. 

Proyecto de reforma de la Constitu- 



cion i860. Lima, 1890. 
Plutarch: Las Vidas . . . de Plutarco. 

Tr. por A. Ranz Romanillos. Paris, 

1847. 
Relaci6n del Ultimo viage al Estrecho de 

Magallanes . . . 1785 y 1786. Mad- 
rid, 1788. 
Re vista Peruana, t. 1-4. Lima, 1879-80. 
Ribadeneyra: Manual compendio de el 

regio patronato indiano. Madrid, 1755. 
Sanz: Modo y forma de instruir y sub- 

stanciar las causas criminales. Madrid, 

1796. 
Thomas: Historia . . . de las mugeres 

en los diferentes siglos. Madrid, 1773. 

Torres Lara, J. T. : Las mariposas blan- 
cas. Episodios de la expedicion d 
Iquitos. Lima, 1898. 

PORTUGAI,. 

(Hon. I^awrence Townsend, American minis- 
ter — From the Executive Committee for Cele- 
bration of the Fourth Centenary of Discovery 
of the Maritime Route to India by Vasco da 
Gama; Lisbon, Portugal.) 

Aranha, B. : A imprensa em Portugal. 

Lisboa, 1898. 
B^noliel, J. : Episodio do gigante Adam- 

astor; Lusiaaas, canto v; estudo cri- 

tico. Lisboa, 1898. 
Vasco da Gama : Poemeto, com pre- 

ludios por Xavier da Cunha. Lisboa, 

1898. 
Camoes, Luiz de : Lyricas. Lisboa, 1898. 

Os Lusiadas. Lisboa, 1898. 

Castanhoso, Miguel de : Dos feitos de D. 

Christovam da Gama em Ethiopia. 

Lisboa, 1898. 
Costa, Fernandes : Hymno do centenario 

da India. Lisboa, 1897. 
Crespo, J. H. C. ; Cousas da China. 

Lisboa, 1898. 
Dalgado, Dr. D. G. : Flora de Goa e 

Savantvadi. Lisboa, 1898. 
Goldschmidt, L. e Pereira, F. M. E. : 

Vida do Abba Daniel. Lisboa, 1897. 
Goodolphim, C. : As Misericordias. Lis- 
boa, 1897. 
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Leite de Vasconcellos, J. : Relig^oes da 

Ivusitania. Lisboa, 1897. Vol. I. 
IvOpes, D. : Chronica dos reis de Bisnaga. 

Lisboa, 1897. 
Loqmdn: Fabulas, vertidas em portu- 

guez. Lisboa, 1898. 
Loureiro, A. : No Oriente, de Napoles d 

China. Lisboa, 1896. Vol. 1-2. 
Moraes, Wenceslau de: Dai-Nippon. 

Lisboa, 1897. 
Portugal: Centenaire de I'lnde. Lis- 

bonne, 1898. 
Teixeira de Aragao, A. C. : Vasco da 

Gama . . . Estudo historico. Lisboa, 

1898. 
Torre do Tombo Archive Nacional: Textos 

em aljamia portuguesa, extrahidos por 

D. Lopez. Lisboa, 1897. 
Da Gama Medal. (Bronze.) 

URUGUAY. 

(Hon. "William R. Finch. American minister.) 

[From Oficina de Dep6sito, Reparto y Canje 
Internacional de Puolicadones, Montevideo, 
Uruguay.] 

Bauza, F.: Ley de rejistro civil; discm*- 

sos. 1889. 
Costa, Angel F.: Hacienda ptiblica; pro- 

yectos para su organizacion definitiva. 

1892. 
Uruguay, Comision Permanente del 

Cuerpo Legislativo: Diario de sesiones; 

t. 1-9. 
Indice general, 1831-92. 



Memoria d la 17* legislatura. 

1892. 

Asamblea General: Diario de 



sesiones. t. I--8. 1831-97. 

— -^ Indice general, 1830-91. 

Camara de Representantes: iMario 

de sesiones. t. 138-145; 1895-96. 

Matrimonio civil; discusion 



del proyecto, 1885. 2 vols. 

— Camara de Senadores: Diario de 

sesiones. t. 68-70. 1895-97. 

Discusion sobre el proyecto de 



matrimonio civil. 1885. 

• — Discusion del proyecto de banco 

nacional. 1887. 

Asunto mandado repartir. 



Contribucion inmobiliaria para 1894- 

95. 

— -' Emprestito brasilero. 1894. 

Asamblea General Constituyente y 



Legislativa del Estado. Actas; t. i. 
1896. 

Honorable Asamblea de Notables. 



Actas; aiios 1846-51. 1897. 

[From Departamento Nacional de Ing^enieros, 

Uruguay.] 

Memoria: 1895-96. Montevideo, 1897. 
Uruguay: Report of Trade, 1897. 

VENEZUBI.A. 
(Hon. Francis B. I^oomis, American minister.) 
El Libro amarillo. 1898. 



CONSULATES. 



BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 

(Hon. Erastus P. Day, consul.) 

[From the Bradford public free library.] 

Baine: Baine's History of the cotton 

manufacture. 
Barker, C. J.: The astrologer's ready 

reckoner. 
Barnard: Lady Hastings. 
Burke: Burke's Landed gentry. Vols. 

1-2. 
Burnley, J. : Phases of Bradford life. 
Burnand, F. C. : The incompleat angler. 
Claridge, W. : Origin and history of the 

Bradford grammar school. 
Crisp, F. A. : List of parish registers and 

other genealogical works. 
Crowther, G. H.: A descriptive history 

of the Wakefield battles. 
Cust, R. N. : Linguistic and oriental es- 
says. 
Examination of the principles and 

tendencies of Dr. Pusey's sermon on 

the eucharist. 
Gladstone, W. E. : The Vatican decrees 

in their bearing on civil allegiance. 
Gordon, Samuel: The watering places of 

Cleveland. 



Guide to the exhibition galleries of the 
Department of geology and paleon- 
tology in the British Museum. 

Hutton, W. S. : Steam boiler construc- 
tion. 

Journal of the British archaeolog- 
ical association. October, 1849. 

Lenormant: Chaldean mag^c, etc 

Memoirs of Thomas and Mary Lis- 
ter. 

Prockett: Prockett's historical and ar- 
chitectural description of the Priory 
church of Brodlington. 

Schlichter: Problems of nature, re- 
searches and discoveries of Gustav 
Jaeger. 

Scoresby, William: American factories 
and female operatives. 

Taylor, George: Bradford and worsted 
manufacture. 

[From the author, Mr. William Cud-wrorth, Brad- 
ford, Kngland.] 

Cud worth, W. : Antique terra cotta lamps. 

Histories of Bolton and Bowling. 

Histories of Mannington, Heaton, 

and Allerton. 

Life and correspondence of Abra- 



ham Sharp. 

— Rambles round Horton. 
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[From Mr. Claude Meeker, Bradford, England.] 

Meeker, C: Haworth: Home of the 
Brontes. 1895. 



DUBININ, IREI<AND. 
(Mr. Joshua Wilbur, consul.) 

Btaigrants' information ofl&ce: Hand- 
book, 1898. 
The Irish harp. 

IQUIQUB, CHII,E. 
(Mr. Joseph W. Merriam, consul.) 

Asociacion Salitrera de Propaganda: Cir- 
cular trimestrial Nos. 15 and 16. 

Garcia: Caracteres de la guerra hispano- 
americana. 1898. 

MUNICH, GERMANY. 
(Mr. Benjamin Nusbaum, consul.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch f iir das Konigreich 
Bayern. 3"^ jahrg. 1897. 

HONOI.UI,U, HAWAII. 

(Mr. William Haywood, consul.) 

Attorney-general: Report, 1897. 
Collector-general of customs: Hawaiian 

tariff and digest laws. 1897. 

Report to the minister of finance. 

Department of finance: Biennial report 

of the minister, December 31, 1897. 
Department of foreign affairs: Report of 

tne minister, 1897. 
Department of the interior: Report of the 

minister, 1897. 
Department of public instruction : Report 

of the general superintendent of the 

census, 1896. 1897. 
Experiment station: Lavas and soils of 

the Hawaiian Islands. 1898. 
Patent office: Patent laws and rules of 

practice in the patent office. 4th ed. 

1894. 
Railway laws of the Republic of Hawaii. 

1898. 
Sugar Planters* Association: Report of 

tiie forestry committee. 1897. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 

(Mr. I/)uis A. Dent, consul. — From the Institute 

oiF Jamaica. ) 

Bowrey, J. J. : Outline of a lecture on 

vegetable chemistry, 1884. 
Cockerell, I. D. A. : A provincial list of 

the fishes of Jamaica, 1892. 
Cork, J.: Root food growth in Jamaica, 

1881. 



Espeut, W. B. : The advantages to result 

from railway extension, 1884. 
Griffiths, W. : The vine and its culture, 

1884. 
Hall, M. A. Maxwell: The rainfall atlas 

of Jamaica, 1898. 
Institute of Jamaica: Annals. 

Bibliotheca Jamaicensis. 

Catalogue of books in the Library of 

the Institute, 1895. 

Classified book list; Agriculture, 



1893. 

— Jamaica cartography. Chronolog- 
ical list of the maps of Jamaica in the 
Library of the Institute of Jamaica. 
Jamaica in 1897: A handbook of in- 



formation for intending settlers and 
others. 1897. 

— Journal of the Institute of Jamaica. 
Vol. I, bound; Vol. II, pts. 1-5. 4 vols. 

— Lectures; Agricultiure, 1893. 
The tale of the "Nancy Brig." 



Photographic reproduction of the 
packet 01 papers found in the shark in 
1799, with Lieutenant Fitton's affida- 
vit. 

Morris, D.: Cacao: How to grow and 
how to cure it, 1882. 

Some objects of productive industry, 

1884. 

Neish, James: The cultivation of the 
orange in Jamaica, 1884. 

On a new beverage substance —The 

Kolu Nut, 1884. 

Phillippo, J. C: The cultivation of the 
ramie, 1884. 

The mineral springs of Jamaica, 

1891. 

Radcliffe, J.: Objects of the Institute of 
Jamaica, 1881. 

Rathbun, Mary J.: List of decapod Crus- 
tacea of Jamaica. 

Scotland, H.: On mining in Jamaica, 
1889. 

On the geology of Jamaica, 1889. 

COSTA RICA. 

[Mr. William I^. Merry, consul, San Jos6.] 

Memoria de Fomento presentada al Con- 
greso Constitucional de 1897. 

Memoria de Gobernacion y policia pre- 
sentada al Congreso Constitucional de 
1897. 

Memoria de Guerra y marina presentada 
al Congreso Constitucional de 1897. 

Memoria de Hacienda y comercio pre- 
sentada al Congreso Constitucional de 

1897. 

Memoria de Instruccion publica presen- 
tada al Congreso Constitucional de 
1897. 

Memoria de Relaciones Exteriores, Gra- 
cia, Justicia, C>ulto y Beneficencia, pre- 
sentada al Congreso Constitucional de 

1897. 



Appendix, No. io. 



PRINCIPAI, ADDITIONS TO THE REFERENCE WORKS IN THE CATAI^GUE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Many notable additions have been made during the year with the view of 
strengthening this department and procuring for its use an adequate working collec- 
tion of bibliographical and other reference works. Appended is a list of the more 
important; 



Bibliographica. 3 v. 1894-1897. 
Bibliographical Society. Transactions, 

1892-93. 
Copinger: Incunabula biblica. 1892. 
Supplement to Hain's Repertorium 

bibliographicum. 1895. 
Fortescue: Subject index of modem 

works added to the library of the 

British Museum, 1880-1885, 1891-1895. 

2V. 

Foster: Alumni oxonienses, 1715-1886. 

V. 2-4. 3 V. 1887-88. 
Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-17 14. 4 v. 

1891-92. 

Oxford men, 1880-92. 1893. 

Oxford men and their colleges. 



1893. 

Men at the bar. 1885. 



Ibrahim-Hilmy: lyiteratmre of Egypt. 

2 V. 1886-1892. 
Luard: Graduati Cantabrigienses, 1800- 

1884. 
Rugby: Rugby school register, 1675- 

1874. 2 V. 1881-1886. 
Sonnenschein: Best books. 4th ed. 1896. 

Reader's g^ide. 1895. 

Teuffel: History of Roman literature. 

Rev. by Schwabe. Transl. by Warr. 

2 V. 1891-92. 
Haight: Canadian catalogue of books. 

1896. 
AUgemeine deutsche biographic. Bd. 

1-42. 1875-1897. 
Aa, A. J. vander : Biographisch woorden- 

boek der Nederlanden. 21* v. 1852- 

1878. 
Baschin : Bibliotheca geographica. Bd. 

1-3, Jahrg. 1891-94. 1895-97. 

Berghman : Nouvelles Etudes sur la bi- 
bliographic Elz^virienne. 1897. 

Berlin : K. Bibliothek. Verzeichniss der 
erworbenen druckschriften. 1892-96. 
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Bibliographic nationale ; dictionnaire des 

^crivains beiges. 1 830-1 880. 4 v. 

1882-1898. 
Bricka: Danskbiografisklexikon. 1887. 
Brockhaus: Conversations-lexikon. 14. 

aufl. [and] Supplement. 17 v. 1893- 

1897. 
Briimmer. Deutsches dichter-lexikon. 

2 v. 1876-77. 

Bruun: Bibliotheca danica. 1482-1830 

[and contin.] 1877- . 
Bruxelles. Academic royale de Belgique. 

Biographic nationale: T. 1-13, A- 

Ma&enus. 1866-1894-95. 
Eckstein : Nomenclator philologorum. 

1871. 
Fonseca : Diccionario de pseudonymos 

portuguezes. 1896 [1897] . 
Frederiks & Branden: Biographisch 

woordenboek der Neederlandschen let- 

terkunde. [2. upl.] 2 v. 1888-89. 
Gaspary: Geschichte der italienischen 

literatur. v. 1-2, 2 v. 1885-1888. 
Gubernatis : Dictionnaire des ^crivains 

du jour. [Avec] Supplements. 3 v. 

(with 4 suppl.) 188^1891. 
Halvorsen : Norsk f orf atter-1 e x i k o n, 

1814-80. V. I- , 1881- . 
Jahres-verzeichniss der an den deutschen 

schulanstalten erschienen abhandlun- 

gen 1892-93. Jahrg. 5- . 
Jahres-verzeichniss der an den deutschen 

universitaten erschienen schriften 

1892-93- . 8. Jahrg. 
Jastrow: Handbuch zu litteraturberich- 

ten. 1 89 1. 
Kayser: Vollstandiges biicher-lexicon. 

21. -28. Bd., 1877-1894. 
Kobus & Rivecourt: Beknopt biogra- 
phisch woordenboek van Nederland. 

3 V. 1854-1861. 

Kukula: Allgemeiner deutscher hoch- 
schulen-almanach. 1888. 
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Kukula: Bibliographisches jahrbuch der 

deutschen Hochschulen. 1892. 

Erganzungs-heft. 1893. 

Kiirscliner: litteratur-kalender, Jahrg. 

1-20, I 897-1 898. 
Linnstrom: Svensk boklexikon. Stock- 
holm, 1883-84. 2 V. 
Meyer's Conversations-lexicon. 5^ Aufl. 

17 V. and suppl. 1893-1897. 
Minerva. i. -6. Jahrg., 1892-1897. 
Orientalische bibliographic, i-ii, 1887- 

1896. 
Ottino & Fumagalli: Bibliotheca biblio- 

grafica italica, 2 v. and suppl. ann. 

1889-1897. 
Passano: Dizionario di opere anonime e 

pseudonime di scrittori italiani in sup- 

plemento a Melzi. 1896. 
Pataky: Lexikon deutscher frauen der 

feder. 1898. 
Pettersen: Anonymer og pseudonymer i 

den norske litteratur, 1678-1890. 
Poggendorff : Biographisch-litterarisches 

handworterbuch der exacten wissen- 

schaften. (1858^1883.) 
Pokel: Philologisches " schriftsteller-le- 

xikon. 1882. 
Potthast: Bibliotheca historica medii 

sevi. 2. Aufl. 2 V. 1895-96. 
[Scifoni]. Dizionario biografico univer- 
sale. 5 v. 1840-1849. 
Leal, A. : Portugal antigo e modemo. 

1873-1890. 
Stockholm: Kon^l. bibliothek. Sveriges 

offentliga bibliothek; accessions- 

katalog utgifven af K. Bibliotheket. 

1886-1897. 
Tiele: Nederlandsche bibliographic van 

land- en volkenkunde. 1884. 
Valmaggi: Manuale storico-bibliografico 

di filologia classica. 1894. 
Vengerov: Kritiko-biograficheski slovar. 

1886. 



Wenckstem: A Bibliography of the Jap- 
anese empire, 1859-1893. 1895. 

Willems: Les Elzevir. 18&). 

Bengesco: Essai d'une notice biblio- 
graphique sur la question d' orient 
europ^en, 1821-97. 

Bibliographic de la France. Journal de 
la librairie; chronique; feuilleton. 
1879-1897. 

Catalogue annuel de la librairie f ran^aise. 
Jordell. 1 893-1 897. 

Chevalier: Repertoire des sources his- 
toriques du moyen ige. 1 877- 1 888-1 898. 

Le Courier du livre. Ann6e 1-2. Que- 
bec, 1896-97. 

Foulch^-Delbosc: Bibliographic des voy- 
ages en Espagne. 1896. 

Garraux: Bibliographic br^silienne. 
1898. 

Grand-Carteret: Les almanach fran^ais; 
bibliographie-iconographie. (1600- 

1895. ) 
Lc Soudier. Catalogue-tarif des jour- 

naux. 1897. 
Lintilhac: Precis historique et critique 

de la litt^rature franjaise. 2 v. 1894. 
Paris: Bibliotheque nationale. Cata- 
logue de I'histoirede France; table des 

auteurs. (1896.) 
Pellechet: Catalogue g^n^ral des incu- 

nables des biblioth^ques publiques de 

France. T. i. 1897. 
Revue des bibliotheques. Annies 1-8; 

1891-1898. 
Revue internationale des archives, des 

bibliotheques et des musees; 1895-96. 

3 V. in I. 
Stein: Manuel de bibliographic g^n^rale. 

1898. 
Thoinan: Les relieurs fran^ais, 1500-1800. 

1893. 
Vapereau : Dictionnaire uni versel des con- 

temporains. 6^ ^d. 1893. 



INDEX. 



Page. 

Accessions to the library 3 

Alaska, maps of 12 

American history 14 

Ac ericana, exhibit of 15 

Antilles, bibliography of the 5 

Applications for copyright 18 

Appointments 41 

Appropriations, increased 6 

Argentine Republic, books from 83 

Art department 23 

Accessions to 24 

Catalogue 25 

^numeration of 23 

Examination for apxx)intment to 56 

Art library 24 

Authors, complete works of 4 

Belgium, books from 83 

Bibliogfraphy. Principal additions to ref er- 

nce works in the catalogue department . . 88 

Bindery 21 

Bismarck collection 5 

Blind department: 

Enumeration of works in — 40 

Readers 41 

Readings in 40 

Books: 

American manufacture of 14 

Increase 9 

Presented i5i 16, 83-87 

Received through the diplc«natic and 

consular service 83-87 

Supplied in the reading room 10 

Taken from the library 11 

Bradford public free library, books from . . 86 

Brazil, books from , 84 

Bulletins: 

Copyright 13 

I^ibrary 12 

Capitol branch 11 

Catalogue 20 

Central 44 

Catalogue department 19 

Examination for appointment to 55 

Staff 20, 23 

Cataloguing, uniform system of 44 

Chinese collection, catalogue of 67-82 

Circular letter addressed to our represent- 
atives abroad 83 

Classification 12, 19 

Colombia, books from 84 

Confederacy, Southern, collections relat- 
ing to 4 

Continental literature 5 



Page. 

Contingent expenses in detail 51 

Copyright department 15 

Applications 18 

Bulletin 13, iS 

Deposits 16 

Examination for appointment to 55 

Expenditures 3 

Fees 14 

Foreign entries 13 

Index cards 17 

Publications 6 

Receipts 3 

Title entries 13 

Costa Rica, books from 84, 87 

Cuba, bibliography of 12 

Cudworth (William), books from 86 

Disbursem^'nts 51 

Dublin, Ireland, books from 87 

Duplicate books 9, 35 

Durability of paper 45i 58 

Enumeration of the library 7 

Examinations for appointment 55 

Exhibits i5> 25, 33 

Expenditures : 

Contingent 51 

Copyright 3 

Increase of the library 51 

Salaries 51 

Explosion in the Capitol 39 

Foreign copyright entries 13 

Gardiner Greene Hubbard collection 15, 52 

Genealogy 14 

Germany, bibliog^raphy of 5 

Gifts to the library 6 

From — 

Argentine Republic 83 

Belgium 83 

Bradford public free library 86 

Brazil 84 

Colombia 84 

Costa Rica 84, 87 

Mr. William Cudworth 86 

Dublin, Ireland 87 

Guatemala 84 

Honolulu, Hawaii 87 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard 15, 52 

Institute of Jamaica 87 

Iquique, Chile 87 

Mrs. Horatio King 15 

Mexico 84 

Children of Nora Digges Morgan. . 15 

Munich, Germany 87 

Peru 84 

91 



92 
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Gifts to the library — Continued. Page. 

From — 

Portugal executive committee for 
the celebration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of the 
maritime route to India by Vasco 

da Gama 85 

Uruguay 86 

Prof. Thomas Wilson , 16 

Received through the diplomatic and 

consular service 83-87 

Gladstone collection 5 

Government publications 15, 38 

Graphic arts 23 

Growth of library and deposits, fiscal year 

1898 9 

Guatemala, books from 84 

Hawaii, bibliography of 12 

Honolulu, Hawaii, books from 87 

Hubbard (Mrs. Gertrude M.), gifts from. . 15, 52 
[ncrease of the library, exi)enditures in 

detail 51 

Incunabula, exhibit of 15 

Index cards, copyright 17 

Institute of Jamaica, books from 87 

Iquique, Chile, books from 87 

Jefferson library 16, 63 

Juvenile library 43 

King (Mrs. Horatio), gifts from 15 

Kingston, Jamaica, books from 87 

Klondike collection 5 

I^aw library: 

Accessions to . \5 

Congested condition of ^o 

Damage by fire 39 

Duplicates 35 

Increased appropriation for 38 

Night service 37 

Purchases 36 

I^ibraries, minor Government 44 

lyibrary of Congress: 

Accessions to 3 

Appointments to 41 

As a bureau of information 11 

As a school of research 4 

As an asset 7 

Bulletins 12 

Classification 19 

Duplicates 9 

Enumeration of 7 

Extension 6 

General service, examination for ap- 
pointments to 56 

Growth of 9 

Juvenile 43 

National 45 

Night opening of 42 

Receipts and disbursements 51 

Mail department 43 

Manuscript department 31 

Accessions to 32 

Exhibition of 33 

Examination for appointment to 57 

Gifts to 15, 16 

I4st catalog^ied 31 



Manuscript depnrtment— Continued. Page. 

Mounting and repairing of MSS 33 

Special historical MSS 32 

Maps and charts department 25 

Examination for appointment to 57 

Mexico, books from 84 

Morgan family, gift of MSS., by 15 

Munich, Germany, books from 87 

Music department 33 

Accessions to 34 

As an asset 35 

Examination for appointment to 57 

Music : 

Classification of 34 

Enumeration of 34 

Purchases of 34 

National library 45 

Newspapers 28 

Enumeration of, by States 29 

Nicaragua Canal, bibliogfraphy of 12 

Night opening 42 

Order department 41. 75 

Regulations 75 

Paper : 

Durability of 45i 58 

Proposed legislation concerning 46 

Prussian, regulations concerning 45, 58 

Pavilion for the blind 40 

Periodical department 28 

Examination for appointment to 57 

Incomplete sets 3, 30 

Peru, books from 84, 85 

Philippines, bibliography of 5, 12 

' ^litical, social, and religious movements . 4 
Portugal, books from executive committee 
for the celebration of the fourth cente- 
nary of the discovery of the maritime 

route to India, by Vasco da Gama 85 

Printing office 21 

Prints 25 

Publishers : 

Comply with copyright law 18 

I^iberality of 18 

Readers, number of 10 

Readings in the pavilion for the blind 40 

Recapitulation 49 

Receipts : 

Copyright 3 

I^ibrary 51 

Salary disbursements in detail 51 

Smithsonian deposits 9 

Smithsonian Institution library 9, 67 

International exchanges 73 

Smithsonian library, transfer to the 

Library of Congfress 68 

Spain, bibliography of 5 

State histories 4 

Statistics : 

Of library and readers 7-11 

Of copyright department 16-19 

Title entries of works copyrighted 13 . 

Tunnel and carrier to the Capitol 44 

Uruguay, books from 86 

Venezuela, books from 86 

Wilson ( Prof. Thomas), gifts from 16 
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Library of Congress, 

Washington^ December ^^ i8gg. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the report of the lyibrarian of Con- 
gress for the year ending June 30, 1899. 

I did not take office until April 5, 1899, so that my personal knowledge 
of the matters treated covers only the last three months of the period 
covered by the report. The death of my predecessor, John Russell Young, 
occurred on January 17, 1899. During the interim between January 17 
and April 5 the Library was administered by Dr. Spofford as Acting 
Librarian. 

I had not the advantage of personal acquaintance with Mr. Young, 
nor with the Library under his management, so that I am not in a posi- 
tion to pay here just tribute to the enthusiasm, learning, and geniality 
of character which it was the fortune of his intimates to enjoy. I may, 
however, bear witness to the evidence of high intention for the institu- 
tion which is manifest in the records which he left behind him.- 

It is certainly proper that a biographical sketch of Mr. Young's career 
as a whole should appear in this report when printed, and one is appended 
which, though necessarily brief in compass, embodies the essential facts. 

Mr. Young left no material toward a report for the past year. The 
report which I submit, therefore, goes little beyond the statistics of 
work in each department of the Library, as reported by its chief. 

In accordance, however, with the requirements of law, I have been 
called upon prior to the date of this report, though since the termina- 
tion of the fiscal year which it represents, to submit estimates for the 
maintenance of the Library for the year beginning next July. In order 
to determine the organization requisite it was necessary to consider 
existing conditions. An explanatory statement accompanying the esti- 
mates sets forth certain of these conditions. It has seemed not inappro- 
priate to append that statement to this repgrt. Preceding it is asummary 
of the organization proposed, compared with the present organization. 

The following is a summary of the expenditures of the Library for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. For details see Appendix II. 

3 
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EXPENDITURES IN GENERAL. 

Salaries — library service |ioo, 325. 17 

Salaries — copyright department 36, 030. 97 

Increase of Library (purchase of books, etc. ) ii, 498. 67 

Contingent expenses ' 2, 000. 00 

Total 159, 854. 81 

Receipts— Copyright Business, 

PEBS EARNED. 

1898; 

July 14, 724. 50 

August 4, 266. 50 

September 4, 537. 50 

October 4, 744. 00 

November 4, 269. 50 

December 5, 088. 50 

1899: 

January 6, 192. 50 

February 4, 505. 50 

March 5, 312. 50 

April 4, 899. 00 

May 5, 076. 00 

June ^ 4, 651. 00 

Total I58, 267. 00 

EXPENSE OP .COPYRIGHT BUSINESS. 

Salaries as stated 36, 030. 97 

Printing and binding (estimated) 3, 291. 41 

Stationery, etc. (estimated) 950. 00 

Total 40, 272. 38 

Net balance 17, 994. 62 

Note. — As to cost of maintenance (except salaries) this statement can be only approximate, and 
it debits nothing on -account of rent, light, heat, or janitor service. It may yet contain useful sug- 
gestion. 

The receipts of the Library during the fiscal year in the form of copy- 
right fees, the several appropriations, and the disbursements are set forth 
in detail in the Appendices to this report. 

The expenditure for salaries fell short of the appropriation by the sum 
of $6,268.86. This was not due to an excess in the provisions made by- 
Congress, but to deductions from salaries of employees absent from 
illness (the amounts of such deductions being covered into the Treasury), 
and to unavoidable delay in filling certain vacancies, owing to the change 
in administration; the delay in the removal of the "Library to the new 
building in particular rendering impossible the immediate application of 
all the service provided and causing delay in appointments. As these 
absences and this delay are responsible in part for the arrear of work now 
on hand. Congress will be asked to continue the unexpended balances 
in the control of the Library during the coming fiscal year. A similar 
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request will be made as to the sum of $13,715.62, unexpended through 
similar causes, of the appropriation for salaries for' the year ending 
June 30, 1898. 

So far from a surplus of provision under ordinary circumstances, the 
present provision falls far short of the needs, as is set forth in the state- 
ment I have referred to; Appendix IV herewith. 

.BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 

The amount disbursed on account of the maintenance of the Library 
building and grounds has not been incorporated in the preceding two 
reports of the Librarian. The account is reported direct to Congress by 
the superintendent of building and grounds, who is responsible for the 
disbursement connected therewith. For the convenience, however, of 
those who may be interested to knov/ what is the total annual disburse- 
ment on account of the institution as a whole, I note here the amount of 
the several appropriations which should be added to those detailed above 
in order to secure this total. 

The appropriations disbursed by the Superintendent were for the year 
ending June 30, 1899, as follows: 

Care and maintenance $61, 395 

Fuel, lights, etc. (including all miscellaneous expenses) 25, 000 

Furniture 20, 000 

Total 106, 395 

The last item is, of course, chargeable not to maintenance, but to per- 
manent improvement. The equipment of the various departments of the 
Library with working furniture was not attempted as one undertaking, 
but is being proceeded with gradually as the need of each may be 
determined. On July i, 1899, furniture had yet to be provided for the 
catalogue, order, shelf, map, music, and mail and supply departments, the 
newspaper-periodical reading room, and the department of bibliography. 
The department of prints, though provided with certain exhibit cases 
for select material, had yet to be equipped with cases for the storage of 
the main collection — 70,000 articles. 

Since July i there has been secured out of the appropriation for the 
current and last fiscal year certain furniture for the catalogue, order, 
shelf, and mail and supply departments, and for the newspaper-periodical 
room. But the major portion of the above needs is still to be met. 

In addition, a very large amount of shelving is required on the ground 
floor and in the basement, and the estimates for next year will include a 
provision for some stacks in one of the large rooms in the east wing, 
second floor, for the use of the Smithsonian serials. The necessary 
expenditure for the above purposes will be very considerable. 

The total force under the superintendent of building and grounds 
consists of 99 persons, including charwomen. 
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PRINTBD BOOKS AND PAMPHLBTS. 

In the report of the Librarian for the year ending June 30, 1898, an 
enumeration of the Library is given, with the following totals : 

General collection 705, 122 

Pamphlets: 

Catalogued and on shelves 50, 360 

Uncatalogued and duplicates 176, 612 

• — 226, 972 

Exclusive of the above appears a statement of ''Copyright deposits 
(duplicates), 126,985." These latter are the deposit copies retained in 
the copyright office. They are not to be considered as part of the Library 
proper. Where a volume from this collection is drawn upon for the 
Library proper it should appear as an accession of the year in which the 
requisition is made. Apart from "copyright deposit duplicates," how- 
ever, the total of 705,122 includes ** duplicates taken from the shelves, 
9,999, ' ' and * * duplicate and uncatalogued books, 64, 647 ; * ' also * * uncata- 
logued books in catalogue department ,17, 793. ' ' The above four sections 
of the material in the Library are undergoing constant change as the 
sorting of the old material progresses. Even if the above statement of 
their contents as of September 30, 1898, was precise (which is doubtful), 
the changes which they have undergone in the course of the remainder 
of that fiscal year can not be stated with precision. 

The attempt to distinguish in the accession register pamphlets from 
books was discontinued in 1898. The accessions (limiting this term to 
the material actually entered in that register) during that year are 
reported as follows -c 

Acquired by purchase 11, 229 

Acquired by copyright. . .* 9, 026 

Acquired by international exchange 852 

Acquired through United States Government ,. . . 397 

Acquired by exchange of duplicates ... 2, 091 

Acquired by gift 5, 312 

Smithsonian deposits 2, 325 

Miscellaneous 122 

Total accessions (entered), books and pamphlets 31, 354 

But the * ' enumeration * ' in the last report was of the Library as it 
existed on September 30, 1898. To secure the total existing collection 
at the end of the fiscal year covered by this report — that is, on June 30, 
1899 — there are to be added to the above enumeration the accessions only 
since September 30, 1898. These have been as follows: 

Acquired by purchase 9, 088 

Acquired by copyright 7, 075 

Acquired by international exchange 420 

Acquired through United States Government 260 
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Acquired by exchange of duplicates 2, 009 

Acquired by gift 4, 303 

Smithsonian deposits i, 744 

Miscellaneous 63 

• 
Total accessions (entered), books and pamphlets 24, 962 

The total of books and pamphlets on September 30, 1898, was 932,094. 
This, it will be observed, included all duplicates (except those in the 
copyright office) and the entire Smithsonian deposit. Adding to these 
the above accessions, we shall have the total on June 30, 1899, as 957,056 
books and pamphlets. The material actually received in the Library 
during the fiscal year includes a considerable amount not accessioned but 
set aside for exchange. By gift, for instance, there was received a total 

» 

of 7, 143 books and pamphlets. 

Accuracy can not be claimed for the above figures, nor will accuracy 
be possible until the final arrangement and classification of the existing 
collection, which will be the work of a long period to come. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

During the period September i, 1898, to June 30, 1899^ the additions 
to the manuscript department have comprised 1,866 manuscripts. Of 
these, 10 bound volumes and 1,682 unbound manuscripts have been 
acquired by purchase, and 174 unbound manuscripts and i volume of 
typewritten transcripts have been acquired by gift. 

The expenditures in purchase have amounted to but $301.67. 

In January last, under instructions from my predecessor, the superin- 
tendent of the manuscript department went to Puerto Rico in search of 
manuscripts material, and, incidentally, of local imprints. In the brief 
period of his stay 126 manuscripts, 300 books and pamphlets, and various 
newspapers were acquired for the Library through gift or purchase. 
The visit to San Juan resulted, moreover, in the transfer to the Library 
of Congress of practically the entire accumulation of archives in the 
palace there of the Governor- General. This transfer was effected through 
a recommendation made to the Governor-General, forwarded to the War 
Department, and favorably acted upon. The supervision of the sorting 
and shipment of the material was carried on, at the instance of Governor- 
General Davis, by Seiior Cayetano Coll y Toste, civil secretary, to whose 
interested, intelligent, and painstaking service in the matter the Library 
is greatly indebted. The shipment has now arrived in 220 large cases. 
It will be gradually sifted, and any material of importance for present 
administrative purposes will be returned to San Juan. 

The gifts of manuscripts have been as follows : 

From Senor J. A. Romero, Lima, Pern: Documentos conq. le Instru de la Segunda 
Cuenta de Receptoria Gf al. ( i vol. ) 

From Senor Cayetano Coll y Toste, San Juan: Copy of first volume of Records of 
Ofl&ce of Secretary of Finance of Puerto Rico (typewritten). 
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From Prof. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. C. : Eleven Flemish manuscripts (on 
vellum). * 

From Mr. and Mrs. J. Francis Wilson, Washington, D. C. : Ten-shilling note of 
the Colony of Delaware. 

From Mr. I^kwrence Washington, Alexandria, Va. : Confederate army manuscripts 
(34 in number) relating to the quartermaster's department. 

From Dr. Thomas Ridgway, Washington, D. C: British letters patent for an 
invention. 

From Prof. H. C. Bolton, Washington, D. C: Reunion Dinner of Comrades of 
University of Gottingen, menu card, etc. 

Miscellaneous Puerto Rican manuscripts (126 in number). 

There have been catalogued during the past fiscal year: Force papers, 
20 volumes, 1,849 manuscripts ; Paul Jones papers, 3 volumes, 259 man- 
uscripts. 

There have been calendared of Washington papers, 839 manuscripts ; 
Paul Jones papers, 7 volumes, 514 manuscripts. 

The number of manuscripts in the department is about 26,500. Of 
these only 7,340 have thus far been catalogued and only i ,604 have been 
calendared. 

Beginning August i, 1898, two employees from the Government Printing 
OflSce have been at work on the repair of manuscripts. Seven hundred 
and fifty manuscripts have been repaired and the 36 volumes of the 
Loyalist papers prepared for binding. It is reported that 780 of the i ,049 
bound volumes are in need of rebinding, and that there are 2 10 packages 
of original manuscripts and 900 transcripts still unbound. 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 
The accessions since the last annual report iiiay be tabulated as follows : 



Sheet maps . 

Atlases 

Pocket maps 

Total.... 



By copy- 
right. 



950 

48 

8 



1,006 



By gift. 



577 
7 



584 



By pur- 
chase. 



326 
70 



396 



Total. 



1,853 

125 

8 



1,986 



Accepting the total number of pieces in the collection on July i, 1898, 
as 50,195, it would on June 30, 1899, stand as 52,181. 
Among the accessions of note have been the following : 

A manuscript atlas of 16 sheets, beautifully colored, by Alexandro Gonzales, 
entitled "Atlas maritimo del reyno del P^ru, Chile, costa Patagonica oriental y 
occidental, fol. Montevideo, 1797." 

** Remarkable maps of the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth centuries. Part 1-4. fol. 
Amsterdam, F. Miiller & Co. 1894." 

A. L. Pinart's " Recueil de cartes, plans et vues relatifs aux ntats-Unis et au Canada, 
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New York, Boston, Montreal, Quebec, Ivouisbourg, 1651-1731. fo). Paris, B. Dufoss^. 

1893" 

MarceVs ** Reproductions de cartes et de globes relatifs k la d^couverte de TAm^- 
rique du XVP au XVIIP si^cle. 2 vols. fol. and 4°. Paris. 1893." 

Arrowsmith's " lyondon Atlas. 1832." 

Nordenskiold's " Facsimile atlas to the early history of cartography, fol. Stock- 
holm. 1889." ^ 

Heather*s ** The Marine Atlas, fol. London. 1 795-1804." 

All but about 300 of the roller maps have been altered into folded form. 
The number of maps mounted has reached 431. 

The indexing of maps in serials has progressed in spite of inadequate 
force. The work since March 15, 1898, is represented by 12,362 cards. 
The bulletins of maps relating to Alaska and Cuba, the copyright bulle- 
tins, and a special list on Guiana have been cut up, the titles pasted on 
cards and inserted in the card catalogue. A price list of maps and charts 
is being formed by clippings from sale catalogues. 

The following bibliographies are in preparation: A bibliography of 
works relating to the construction, care, classification, and cataloguing 
of maps; a list of maps in the Library of Congress relating to the Revo- 
lutionary war, and a list of those relating to the city of Boston. The 
larger Hst of the maps relating to America, in books, now forms a docu- 
ment of 1,800 typewritten pages, which will later be offered for publica- 
tion under -authorit}'^ of Congress. 

MUSIC. 

According to the last report the contents of the music department 
comprised 199,894 compositions. It seems, however, that as regards the 
old accumulations the estimate was based upon a mere measurement 
instead of a count. 

According to the report of the superintendent of the department the 
number of pieces now in the department, including duplicates, is by actual 
count 277,465. Of this number 15,033 represent accessions for the cal- 
endar year 1898, and 8,950 accessions from January i to June 30, 1899, 
All are separate compositions with the exception of 675, which are bound 
and appear among the general accessions as reported by the catalogue 
department. 

PRINTS. 

The increase in the collection during the past fiscal year has been 
10,915 prints. The total number of prints in the collection is now stated 
as 70,823. The accessions have been — 

From copyright 10, 522 

From gift 377 

From purchase 16 

Total 10, 915 
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Of the accessions from copyright about three-fourths were photographs. 

The gifts consisted largely of photographs of Cuba and the Cubans 
and of incidents of the Spanish- American war. Over loo of these were 
received from Mr. E. C. Rost, of New York City. Mr. Rost was also 
the donor of 179 engravings and of 18 etchings (chiefly of vignettes) 
published by the National and American Bank Note Company. 

The purchases have been insignificant. 

CATALOGUE. 

Although the force in the catalogue department is below the needs 
even for the current work, the amount of material handled by it during 
the past fiscal year.has been very considerable. According to the report 
of the chief of the department, there have been catalogued 3,8654x)und 
volumes and 5,069 pamphlets. (These have also been classified accord- 
ing to the old classification. ) 

Thirty-one thousand one hundred and sixty-six cards (old size) have 
been inserted in the present (author) catalogue in the main reading 
room; 32,762 (standard "size) in the duplicate author (and part subject- 
title) catalogue in the catalogue room; 20,135 cards have been added to 
the new dictionary catalogue (catalogue room). The- most of these are 
printed, being either the cards issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion or the' cards representing recent copyright accessions which since 
July I, 1898, have been thrown into print. 

If the output seems large for a force so small, it is to be remembered 
that during the past fiscal year the bulk of the entries were of books in 
English, and the titles simple. 

The miscellaneous work of the department has comprised many items 
not included in the above, as the mounting on cards of (circa) 60,000 of 
the titles of the accessions to the British Museum. 

The reclassification of the existing collection has progressed to the 
extent of 6, 372. books and pamphlets. The work has now covered one 
oP the forty-four "chapters" of the Library; but at this point it has 
come to a standstill, and can be proceeded with only in case the force be 
enlarged. 

A special bibliography of timely importance is now ready for the press. 
It is a.** List of books and of articles in periodicals relating to the Nica- 
raguan and other interoceanic canal and railway routes, including the 
Suez.'' It has been in process of compilation during the past two years 
by Mr. Hugh A. Morrison, jr., of the reading room force. Typewritten 
copies have been struck off for the use of the Nicaraguan Canal Commis- 
sion, and the main work will now be offered to Congress for publication 
as a Government document. It comprises 876 books and pamphlets (of 
which the Library of Congress possesses 481) and 1,294 articles in peri- 
odicals (of which the Library possesses 1,053). Through the courtesy 
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of the superintendent of documents, the bibUography of United States 
documents pertaining to this subject (issued by his office in 1899) is 
offered for reprint as an appendix. An index of authors will cover the 
whole. 

^ READING ROOM. 

The main reading room was open 306 days — ^f rom July i to September 
30, from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ; from October i to June 30, from 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m., except that on a few Saturdays during July and August of 1898 
it was closed at noon. 

The total number of readers recorded was 121,270 as follows: 



1898, 
July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December . 

1899 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



9 a. m. to 
4 p. m. 



4.367 
3,771 
4. 131 
5i745 
5,904 
7,166 

7,609 

7,907 
9,031 

6,778 
5,592 
4,116 



4 p. m to 
10 p. m. 



6,435 
5,284 
5,176 

6,057 
4,851 

7,137 
5,518 
4,870 
3,825 



72,117 



49, 153 



The highest number of readers in one day was 962 on February 4, 
1899; the smallest 41, on September 9, 1898 (a half hoUday). 
The number of books and periodicals supplied was 297,662, as follows: 

July 7, 681 

August 10, 517 

September '. 10, 4.16 

October 24, 443 

November 26, 996 

December 28, 492 

January 33. 232 

February 28, 934 

March 42, 429 

April 32, 534 

May . : 27, 598 

June 24, 390 

Total 297, 662 

The highest number issued in one day was 2,041, the lowest 87; the 
average number 1,090, of which 622 represents the issue between 9 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. 
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The record of books issued for home use is as follows: 

July 639 

August 662 

September 730 

October i, 206 

November i, 545 

December 2, 545 

January : 3, 573 

February 2, 899 

March 2, 137 

April 1, 804 

May : I, 513 

June I, 397 

Total 20, 650 

READING ROOM FOR THE BUND. 

This has been open every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. From October 
to July there have been on each afternoon, except Wednesdays, readings, 
and on every Wednesday a musical recital. The readers and musicians 
are volunteers. 

The interest in the room is indicated by the fact that it has been visited 
during the year by 31,000 persons, of whom 7,025 have attended the 
readings and recitals. It is true that of this large number only 885 were 
** unseeing." The number of the blind in the District of Columbia is 
of course limited, and the number that can afford the car fare necessary 
to bring them from their homes to the Library is still more limited. But 
the importance of the department in a library of this type lies not so 
much in the persons directly reached as in the demonstration that it 
affords. By the material which it gets together, by the character of 
service which it performs, it offers example and suggestion which may be 
applied locally in innumerable places to a widespread constituency. 

PERIODICALS. 

The number of bound volumes of periodicals and newspapers in the 
Library at the close of the fiscal year is reported as 50,330. This shows 
an increase of 1,819 volumes over the number reported in the Librarian's 
report for 1898. That report was, however, of the collection as it existed 
October 30, 1898, so that the 1,819 volumes above represent accessions 
for the eight months succeeding. They represent only in part material 
new to the Library, a number pi volumes having been made up and 
bound from the old files as assorted. 

Of the accessions, 589 volumes are newspapers, 1,230 periodicals. 
This brings the collection of files of newspapers to a total of 18,238 and 
of periodicals to 32,092. Annuals, transactions, and proceedings are not 
intentionally included in the enumeration. 
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The serials (newspapers, magazines, transactions, etc.) now currently 
received comprise 3,641, from the following sources : 

By operation of the copyright law 946 

By gift from publishers 780 

By gift from Bureau of American Republics 18 

By gift from Bureau of Statistics ' 36 ^ 

Smithsonian -. i, 792 

Subscriptions - 69 

Total 3, 641 

During the last half of the fiscal year a record was kept of the use by 
readers of newspapers and periodicals. It is reported as follows : 



January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



Months. 



Bound. 



2,931 
2,536 
3,594 

3,819 
2,976 
2,410 



Unbound 



4,661 
4,058 
6,410 
3,944 
5,459 
5,327 



Total. 



7,592 

6,594 
10,004 

7,763 
8,435 
7,737 



48, 125 



LAW LIBRARY., 

The additions to the law library, as stated by the superintendent, 
have been as follows: 



Text-books 

Reports, including cases and digests . 
Session laws, compilations, and codes 

Works in foreign languages 

Trials 

Periodicals , 

Briefs and records 

Total 



July 1, 1898.- 


Additions. 


15,966 


312 


18,515 


569 


11,784 


168 


9,809 


171 


4,842 


39 


3,103 


124 


8,920 


315 


72,939 


1,698 



Total 
June 30, 1899. 



16,278 
19,084 

",952 
9.980 
4,881 
3,227 
9,235 



74,637 



The total of additions (1,698) is exclusive of the Conference Room 
Library (10,712), judges' sets (4,050), and law section of the Toner 
collection (1,293). Including all such divisions, and the duplicates 
(13,214 in number) the Law Library now consists of 103,906 volumes. 
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COPYRIGHT. 



The report of the register of copyrights is submitted in full as Appen- 
dix III to this report. 

For convenient reference, I quote here certain of the principal statis- 
tics given, with certain comparisons: 



Pees recei-ved and applied. 



Domestic (50 cents) entries 

Foreign ($1.00) entries 

For certificates 

For assignments recorded 

For searches 

Total 

Total number of entries of titles 



Fiscal year 
1897-98. 



l33.907-<» 
7,731.00 

13.493-50 

773-50 

12.50 



55.917-50 
75,545-00 



Fiscal year 

1898-99. 



$36,507-50 

7,953- 00 

12,577.50 

1, 218. 00 

11.00 



58,267.00 
80,968.00 



Total number of deposits received^( material of all classes in- 
cluding duplicates) 

Total number of entries * 



Calendar 
year 1897. 



103,875 



Calendar 
year 1898, 



115,610 
76,874 



Total communications received (including parcels) 

Total communications sent out (including letters written), 



Fiscal year 
1898-99. 



67,666, 
98,729 



I The law requires the report of entries to cover the calendar rather than the fiscal year. The 
number of entries for the year 1899 can not, therefore, be given. The number and classification of 
those for the calendar year 1898 were as follows; 

Books, I 6, 887 

Books, 2 8, 247 

Books, 3 6,196 

Dramatic compositions i, 125 

Periodicals 15, 810 

Musical compositions 20, 030 

Maps 1,937 

Engravings 5, 024 

Chromos : 1,297 

Photographs 8, 675 

Miscellaneous '. 192 

Fine arts i,454 

Total 76, 874 

I must add my appreciation of the great cordiality with which I have 
been welcomed to the administration by Dr. Spofford and by the various 
officials who have the conduct of the several subordinate departments of 
the Library. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress. 
The Honorable 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Appendix I. 

JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, 

184I-1899, 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRBSS JULY i, 1897-IANUARY 17, 1899. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

John Russki^i, Young was bom on a farm near Downinotown, Pa., in 1841. He 
received his elementary education, however, at the Harrison Grammar School in 
Philadelphia, his father having removed thither in 1843. His mother dying in 
1852, he was sent to New Orleans to reside with an uncle. In the high school of 
that city he took the usual course of study, graduating in 1856; a diligent student 
and always a favorite of his teachers. His ambition for journalism was even then 
manifested by his editorship of a little school paper issued by the pupils. He then 
returned to Philadelphia and entered the printing and publishing firm of Wm. S. 
Young & Co. , with the end in view of learning the business. A year later he left this 
establishment and connected himself as copyholder with John W. Forney's news- 
paper. The Press, of Philadelphia. He was then 16 years old. From copyholder he 
advanced to the position of reporter, and before he became of age was an editorial 
contributor. Colonel Forney, being elected Secretary of the United States Senate, 
took Mr. Young with him to Washington as his private secretary. While acting 
in that capacity Mr. YouNG still continued to write for the Press. At the outbreak 
^f the civil war Mr. Young was, upon his request, assigned to duty at the front as 
a war correspondent for the Press. He joined the Army of the Potomac just pre- 
vious to the battle of Bull Run, and his first letter from the front was a graphic 
account of the engagement. He was an observer of many of the most important 
of the military operations, including the Red River campaign of General Banks, 
whose military family he joined and accompanied in April, 1864. 

Meantime he had returned to Philadelphia and assumed the position of managing 
editor of the Press. At the close of the war he with his brother and several others 
founded the Philadelphia* Evening Star, and at the time of his death he was the 
principal owner of the same. In 1865 he left the Press to accept a position with the 
house of Jay Cooke & Co. , in New York, where his experience as a journalist was 
of service in arousing popular interest in the loan for the aid of the Government. 
He became a member of the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, serving in 
that capacity from 1865 to 1869; i^ ^866 being appointed by Horace Greeley manag- 
ing editor, to succeed Sidney Howard Gay. Mr. Young was then but 25 years old. 
In the meantime studying law, he was, in 1867, admitted to the bar. 

In 1870 he went abroad, at the request of the then Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
interest of some of the Government's financial measures. In 1872, having accepted 
an editorial position on the New York Herald, he went abroad in its interest, remain- 
ing several years in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Spain. His responsibility 
included the charge of the foreign news service of the Herald. 

H. Doc. 25 2 17 
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It was during his residence in London, in 1877, that Mr. Young was invited by 
General Grant to accompany him on his tour around the world. This journey, con- 
cluded in 1879, was described by Mr. Young in a series of articles, later published in 
two volumes, entitled ' ' Around the World with General Grant. ' ' In China Mr. YouNG 
became particularly intimate with Li Hung Chang, who pursued the friendship later 
both in China and at Mr. Young's own home in Philadelphia. 

Between 1879 ^^^ 1882' Mr. Young resumed his literary and journalistic pursuits, 
becoming again an editorial contributor to the New York Herald and to other papers 
and magazines. In 1882 he was sent as minister to China, remaining there until the 
close of the administration of President Arthur in 1885. In this latter year he 
returned to London as editor of the English edition of the New York Herald, a position 
which he retained until 1890, when he returned to his work on the New York edition. 
During this as in other periods of 'his journalistic career his contributions upon current 
politics, as; for instance, the work of the party conventions, were notable, his inti- 
macy with public men, the confidence in which he was held by party leaders, giving 
him a knowledge that enabled him not merely to report with acciu-acy the facts of 
current politics, but also to estimate with unusual accuracy the trend and purpose of 
political movements. 

In 1892, under the reorganization of the executive staff of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Company he was appointed fourth and afterwards fifth vice-presi- 
dent, holding this position for a year. 

He was one of the founders of the Union League of Philadelphia; became in 1891 
one of its directors, and in 1893 and 1894 served it as president. 

In 1897 he was appointed by President McKinley Librarian of Congress. He took 
office on July i, 1897, and was the chief executive of the Library until his death, 
January 17, 1899. At the date of his appointment the Library building was com- 
pleted, but the transfer of the collections from the Capitol was yet to be undertaken. 
His fijTSt duty was to supervise this transfer, the installation of the material in the 
new building, and the reorganization of the staff for the larger service there. The 
staff, which in the whole Library had consisted of but 42 employees, was by act of 
Congress to become 108, exclusive of engineers, janitors, and other employees having 
to do with the care and maintenance of the building and grounds, and under the 
direct charge of the superintendent of the building. All of th,e additional appoint- 
ments to the Library service proper, provided for in the new reorganization, were 
made by Mr. Young. 

Under Mr. Young's administration the copyright, map, manuscript, music, and 
print collections (the latter designated by him "the graphic arts") were set off in 
distinct departments, and an entirely new department, the reading-room for the 
blind, was established and retained his warm interest. He had projected also a 
reading room for children, and had gone some way toward its establishment before 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie, insuring an adequate library building for the District of 
Columbia, with especial responsibility for popular educational service, had intervened 
to render such a special department in the Library of Congress unnecessary. 

As Librarian Mr. Young submitted two reports, one dated December 6, 1897, 
covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897; the second, dated December 12, 1898, 
povering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

A genefal statement of the receipts and disbursements of the Library for the 
fiscal year appears in the body of this report. The following tables give the dis- 
bursements in detail: 

Expenditures in detail. 



Object of expenditure. 



Salaries, I^ibrary service 

Purchase of books 

Purchase of law books 

Purchase of periodicals 

Exchange of public documents 

Contingent expenses: 

Original appropriation |i, 500 

Deficiency appropriation 500 

Printing and binding (allotment) 

Copyright, salaries 

Total 



2,000 
25,000 
'36, 840, 



191, 125 



Appro- 
priated. 


Expended. 


I105, 785 


1100,325.17 


15.000 


14,999-97 


2,500 


2,498.88 


2,500 


2,499.82 


1,500 


1, 500. 00 



2,000.00 

24,969.58 

36, 030. 97 



184, 824. 39 



Balance un- 
expended. 



15,859.83 

.03 

1. 12 

.18 



30.42 
409.03 



6, 300. 61 



Contingent expenses in detail. 



Object of expenditure. 



Stationery supplfes 

Horse for delivery wagon 

Care of horse and wagon 

Rubber stamps 

Traveling expanses 

Typewriter supplies 

Postage stamps (foreign correspondence) 

Tools 

Post-office box rent 

Post-office box keys 

Telegrams 

Total 



Amount. 



$1,158.27 

140.00 

320.68 

151.09 

82.25 

65.23 

45.00 

5.00 

16.00 

.40 

16.08 



2,000.00 
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Appendix III. 

REPORT OF COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1898-99. 

The copyright business and the work of the copyright office for the fiscal year, 
from July i, 1898, to June 30, 1899, inclusive, may be summarized as follows: 

MONEY RECEIPTS. 

The gross receipts were $64,185.65. Of this amount $6,327.55 was refunded, hav- 
ing been sent as fees for articles not enterable, leaving net receipts to the amount of 
$57,858.10. A balance of $2,408.51, representing trust funds and unfinished busi- 
ness, was on hand on July i, 1898, making a total of $60,266.61 to account for, of 
which amount $58,267 was applied as fees and paid into the Treasury, and $1,999.61 
is carried over to July i, 1899. (See Exhibit A. ) 

The applied fees as compared with the previous fiscal year show an increase of 
$2,340.50. (See Exhibit B.) 

COPYRIGHT ENTRIES, ETC. 

The total number of entries of title during the year was 80,968. Of this number, 
73»oi5 were titles of productions of persons who are citizens or residents of the United 
States, and 7,953 titles of productions by persons who were not citizens or residents 
of the United States. Twenty-five thousand one hundred and fifty-five certificates 
and copies of record of copyright were furnished, 22,834 of these being for works by 
authors yrho are citizens or residents of the United States and 2,321 for works by 
foreign authors. (See Exhibit C. ) One thousand two hundred and eighteen assign- 
ments of copyright were recorded and certified. 

COPYRIGHT DEPOSITS. 

The articles deposited in compliance with the copyright law during the fiscal year 
which have been receipted for, dated, credited, and catalogued amount to 120,143, 
and are classified as follows : 

July 7, i8gS^ to June 30^ i8gg. 
T. Books: 

( a ) Books proper (volumes) 5, 834 

( b ) Miscellaneous articles entered under the term ' * book * ' 

as used in the copyright law, i. e., circulars, leaf- 
lets, charts, etc 4, 196 

{c) Newspapers and magazine contributions 5, 185 

2. Dramatic compositions 507 

3. Periodical (numbers) 9, 777 

4. Musical compositions 19, 973 

5. Maps 1, 478 

6. Engravings, prints, etc , 3, 505 

7. Chromos and lithographs i, 050 

8. Photographs 7» 695 

9«. Miscellaneous (unclassified articles) 14 

59» ^17 

Two copies of each article were received 118, 434 

9. Photographs with titles of works of art for identification, 

one copy each i, 709 

Grand total '. 120, 143 

20 
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COPYRIGHT CATAI^OGU^ AND INDEX. 

By the act of Congress of March 3, 1891 (Fifty-first Congress, second ses9ion,chap- 

ter 565), a catalogue of all copyright entries which have, been completed by the 

deposit of the copies demanded by law is required to be prepared for printing. This 

catalogue has been printed in weekly numbers, making four volumes for the fiscal 

year 1898-99. 

Pages. 

Volume 16, third quarter of 1898, 13 numbers i, 001 

Volume 17, fourth quarter of 1898, 13 numbers 902 

Volume 18, first quarter of 1899, 13 numbers 746 

Volume 19, second quarter of 1899, 13 numbers i, 044 

In all, 3,693 pages of octavo print. 

The articles catalogued are enumerated above. The catalogue is prepared on cards 
and each article represented by two cards. These cards become part of the perma- 
nent-index of the copyright office, each book or other article deposited being indexed 
by title or author, and also under the name of the copyright proprietor. The cards 
made for the entries for the fiscal year 1898-99 number 141,894. 

COPYRIGHT MAII, MATTER. 

The mail matter required to be handled in the copyright office is steadily increas- 
ing. During the fiscal year the letters received numbered 67,666, while there were 
dispatched 98,729 separate pieces (envelopes or parcels) of mail matter — letters, 
cards, envelopes containing documents, and parcels containing books, etc. The 
accompanying table shows a classification of the mail matter. It is to be observed 
that this record does not include the parcels containing the deposits received, which 
(as reported above) numbered 120,143. (See Exhibits D and E. ) 

Of the letters, etc., received, 13,253 letters contained money in coin or currency, 
while 13,171 separate money orders, 3,828 checks, 980 drafts, and 1,003 express 
money orders were received, making a total of 32,235 letters transmitting money. 
Of the total communications received, 26,989 were letters asking questions regard- 
ing copyright business or otherwise desiring information. To these last are to be 
added at least 5,000 letters accompanying the applications (and included in the 
enumeration of that class of letters) which were of such a nature as to require indi- 
vidual replies, making a total of more than 30,000 letters which have required 

special attention. 

Respectfully, Thorvai^d Soi^berg, 

Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C.July 75, i8gg. 



Exhibit A. 

Statement of gross cash receipts, refunds, net cash receipts, and fees applied for fiscal 

year ending June 30. i8gg. 



Month. 



1898 

July 

Aug^ust 

September .• 

October 

November 

December 



Gross cash 
receipts. 


Refunds. 


Net 
receipts. 


|5, 102. 74 


|2I2. 60 


$4, 890. 14 


4,675-96 


262. 41 


4, 413. 55 


4,714.82 


585.91 


4,128.91 


5. 149- 07 


265.85 


4,883.22 


4,788.30 


662.48 


4,125.82 


6,435.56 


179.48 


6,256.08 



Fees 
applied. 



$4, 724. 50 
4, 266. 50 

4, 537- 50 
4, 744. 00 

I 

4, 269. 50 
5, 088. 50 
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Exhibit A. 
Statement of gross cash receipts ^ refunds ^ net cash receipts ^ etc. — Continued- 



Month. 



January. . 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 



1899. 



Total. 



Gross cash 
receipts. 



|6, 050. 86 

5,141-40 
6, 300. 02 

5,198.69 
5,593-50 
5,034.73 



64,185.65 



Refunds. 



I841.36 
526.10 
969.87 
771.58 
668.08 
381.83 



6, 327- 55 



Net 
receipts. 



Fees 
applied. 



15,209.50 

4, 615. 30 

5,330.15 
4,427.11 

4,925.42 
4,652.90 



$6,192.50 
4,505-50 
5, 312- 50 
4,899.00 
5,076.00 
4, 651. 00 



57, 858. 10 



58, 267. 00 



Cash balance June 30, 1898: 

Trust-fund accounts.. I679. 00 

Unfinished business i, 729. 51 

Cash balance June 30, 1899: 

Trust-fund accounts 700. 14 

Unfinished business 1,299.47 



$2,408.51 



1, 999- 61 



Reduction in cash balance 408. 90 

Amount of net cash receipts 57, 858. 10 



Amount of fees applied 58, 267. 



00 



Exhibit B. 

Copyright fees for fiscal years i8g6-gy^ i8gy-^8, f8p8-p^. 

Copyright fees for the fiscal year from July i, 1896, to June 30, 1897, reported by 
the Treasury Department as having been received from Mr. A. R. SpofFord, in 
Column I. 

Applied copyright fees for fiscal year from July i, 1897, to June 30, 1898, as shown 
by present books of the copyright office, in Column II. 

Applied copyright fees for fiscal year from July i, 1898, to' June 30, 1899, as shown 
by present books of the copyright office in Column III. 



Month. 



July........ 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 



January . . 
February. 

March 

April , 

May 

June 



Total 



I 

1896-97. 



$4, 531. 70 

4, 343- 70 
3,955.00 
4,341.00 
4 183.40 

5, 987. 75 
5,538.00 
4,601.85 
5, 029. 50 

4, 675. 25 
4, 618. 30 

4,541.25 



56, 346. 70 



II. 

1897-98. 



l3. 769. 00 
4,296.00 

4,559-50 
4,899.00 
4,062.00 
5, 262. 00 
6, 224. 50 
4,204.00 
4,865.00 
4,835.50 
4,610.50 

4, 339- 50 



55, 926. 50 



III. 

1898-99. 



14,724.50 
4,266.50 

4,537.50 
4,744.00 
4,269.50 
5,088.50 
6, 192. 50 

4.505.50 
5,312.50 
4,899.00 
5,076.00 
4,651.00 



58, 267. 00 



Total, 1896-97 

I^ess amount refunded. 



I^ss unfinished business 



156,346.70 
49- 00 

56,297.70 
1,054.90 

55,242.80 



Increase in 1898-99 over 1897-98 2,340.50 
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Exhibit C. 

Statement of the number of foreign and United States copyright entries made and 
the number of certificates fumishied for same^ also number of certified copies of the 
records made^for the fiscal year ending fune 30^ i8gg. 



Month. 



189S. 

J»iy 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899 

Janua.ry 

February 

March 

April 

• 

May 

June 

Total 



Foreign 
entries. 


United 

States 

entries. 


Total 
number 

of 
entries. 


Certifi- 
cates for 
foreign 
entries. 


Certifi- 
cates for 
United 
States 
entries. 


Certified 
copies 
ofthe 

records. 


541 
647 
812 

728 

755 
734 

611 

535 
652 
666 
. 722 
550 


5. "2 

5,358 
5,376 
5,588 

4,927 
6,554 

8.945 
6,017 

6,765 
6,168 
6,166 
6,039 


5,653 
6,005 

6,188 
6,316 
5,682 
7,288 

9,556 
6,552 

7,417 
6,834 
6,888 

6,589 


212 

188 

158 
205 
198 
193 

158 
169 

184 
239 
254 
164 


1,738 
1,603 

1,738 

1,953 
1,684 
1,803 

1,871 

1,581 

2,173 
1,927 

1,963 
1,691 


97 
76 

93 
70 

98 
84 

95 
92 

103 

76 

63 
162 


7.953 


73,015 


80,998 


2,321 


21, 725 


1,109 



Total 
number 

of 
.certifi- 
cates. 



2,047 
1,867 

1,989 
2,228 
1,980 
2,079 

2,124 
1,842 
2,460 
2,242 
2,280 
2,017 

25, 155 



Exhibit D. 



Mail matter received fuly I , i8g8, to fune 30^ i8gg^ inclusive. 



Month. 



1898. 
July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December . . . 

1899. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total . . 



Enumeration of letters containing applications for 
copyright and remittances. 


Letters 
contain- 
ing cur- 
rency. 


Money 
orders. 


Drafts. 


Express 
orders. 


Checks. 


Total per 
montn. 


890 


1,013 


72 


56 


174 


2,205 


1,021 


986 


82 


68 


176 


2,333 


930 


1,039 


84 


63 


181 


2,297 


1,194 


1,076 


91 


71 


• 289 


2,721 


1,087 


1,095 


67 


67 


295 


2,611 


1,280 


1,205 


91 


90 


320 


2,986 


1,187 


I, III 


74 


98 


307 


2,777 


I.Q59 


1,023 


109 


104 


365 


2,660 


1,180 


1,096 


85 


118 


375 


2,854 


1,199 


1,205 


65 


94 


458 


3,021 


1,211 


1,235 


95 


86 


524 


3,-151 


1,015 


1,087 


65 


88 
'1,003 


364 


2,619 
32,235 


13, 253 


13, 171 


980 


3,828 



Miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, letters of inquiry, etc. 




Total 

for each 

month. 



4,092 
5,406 
5,397 
5,774 
5,161 
5,723 

5,760 

5,773 
6,004 

6,221 

6; 691 
5,664 

67,666 
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Exhibit E. 
Mail dispatched from J uly i^ i8g8, to December j/, i8g8y inclusive. 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December (estimated) 

Total 



Regis- 
tered. 



i6o 
489 

1,447 
602 

547 
650 



3,895 



Copied let- 
ters, cer- 
tificates, 
etc. 



2,905 
2,715 
3,037 
3,396 
2,898 
2,990 



17,941 



Postal 
cards. 



3,226 

4,798 
3,477 
4,064 

3,713 
3,855 



23,133 



Total. 



6,291 
8,002 

7,961 
8,062 

7,158 

7,495 



44,969 



Mail dispatched from, fanuary 7, /<?9p, to June so ^ ^^99^ inclusive. 



Month. 



January . , 
February . 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 



Dictated 
letters. 



Totel 



865 
721 
808 

965 
1,000 

793 



5,152 



Mimeo- 
graph 
letters. 



304 
532 
438 
664 

675 
351 



2,964 



Envel- 
opes con- 
taining 
certifi- 
cates. 


Postal 

cards 

dictated. 


Postal- 
card 
receipts 
for remit- 
tances. 


Postal- 
card 
notifica- 
tion A. 


880 
736 

1,213 
1,083 
2,219 
1,665 


58 

41 
108 

71 

72 

161 


2,777 
2,660 

3,217 
3,015 
3,150 
2,620 


996 
753 

959 

480 

846 
1,944 


7,796 


5" 


17,439 


5,978 



Postal- 
card 
notifica- 
tion B. 



1,116 

845 

•1,509 

835 

783 

1,396 

6,484 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April « 

May 

June 

Total 



Receipts 
for copy- 
right 
deposits. 


Appli- 
cation 
blanks. 


Pack- 
ages. 


608 

525 

514 

387 
419 

354 


522 
874 
796 
777 
738 
702 


22 

15 
10 
II 
28 
14 


2,807 


4,409 


100 



Bulle- 
tins 
Nos. I 
and 2. 



50 
70 



120 



Regis- 
tered. 


Total. 


Less reg- 
istered 
dupli- 
cated. 


441 


8,589 


441 


573 


8,275 


573 


808 


10,380 


808 


1,012 


9,350 


1,012 


895 


10,895 


895 


278 


10,278 


278 


4,007 


57,767 


4,007 



Net 

monthly 

total. 



8,148 
7,702 
9,572 
8,338 
10,000 
10,000 



53,760 
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Appendix IV. 

[^tracts from letter of explanation accompan3dng the estimates submitted by the I^ibrarian of 

Congress for the year ending June 30, 1901.] 

Library of Congrkss, October 10, 18^. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith estimates of the appropriations in my 
judgment requisite for the Library of Congress for the year ending June 30, 1901. 

Prior to the draft of an organization for a period so long distant, I had hoped for 
opportunity to submit to Congress a statement concerning the present conditions in 
the Library, the work to be done, and the defects in the present organization. But 
as the law fixes October i as the date for the estimates, they must be submitted in 
advance of any such statement. , 

In submitting them, however, I beg to be permitted the following general 
remarks : 

1. That as they can not be preceded by such a statement, they will proceed no 
further than to round out the present organization of the Library so as to enable it 
to cope with the work whose necessity is immediate and must be indisputable. 

2. The estimates are classified somewhat differently from what has been the prac- 
tice heretofore. The changes will render more obvious the duties and cost of each 
branch of the service. 

Of the 134 persons at present in the Library service 39 are now detailed to depart- 
ments other than those to which they are accredited by law. The estimates attempt 
a remedy by readjustment, so that the official title of each employee may correspond 
with his actual duties. 

^. The estimates include provision for the following departments of work not 
covered by the present organization: ( i ) A reading room for current newspapers and 
periodicals, open day and evening; (2) an order (purchasing) department; (3) a 
department of documents and exchanges; (4) a department of bibliography; (5) a 
reference room for the Smithsonian collection. . The explanation of each of these is 
given below. 

4. Besides the current work of the Library, increasing with each year, there is in 
each of nine departments an arrearage. It consists of huge masses of material to be 
arranged, repaired, classified, and catalogued. So far as it may be summarized in 
figures it may be stated thus: 

Catalogue department. — Seven hundred thousand books, 250,000 pamphlets to be 
reclassified, assigned new numbers, shelf listed. 

Seven hundred thousand books and 250,000 pamphlets to be catalogued under 
their subjects. (There is at present no subject catalogue of the general collection. ) 

Author cards to be written for 200,000 pamphlets and verified and rewritten for 
700,000 books. 

All of the above cards to be seen through the press and arranged in a dictionary- ^ 
card catalogue in triplicate. 

Art. — Fifty thousand five hundred and eighty-nine prints to be classified and 
catalogued, exclusive of the Hubbard collection (20,000). 

Documents. — Over fifty thousand volumes of documents to be specially catalogued 
and check lists drawn off and seen through the press. Innumerable gaps to be 
filled. 

Manuscript.— 'Nineteen thousand one hundred and sixty manuscripts to be cata- 
logued; 24,696 manuscripts to be calendared. 
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Maps and charts. — Fifty thousand sheet maps to be catalogued. All important 
maps in the books of the Library to be indexed. 

Music. — Two hundred and seven thousand pieces of music to be assorted, classi- 
fied, and filed ; 237,000 pieces to be catalogued under author and title. 

Law library. — Six thousand volumes of French laws to be catalogued. 

Periodicals. — Many tons (number of items not computable) of periodicals and 
newspapers to be sorted, collated, made up into volumes, missing numbers supplied, 
prepared for the binder, and, when bound, arranged and catalogued. All copy- 
righted matter to be distinguished. 

Copyright. — Eight months* arrears of 50-cent entries to be made up (say 50,000 
entries). 

Deposits amounting perhaps to nearly 200,000 articles to be arranged in sequence 
and shelved. 

Deposits to an amount not computable to be credited and indexed. 

Binding. — Over 100,000 books and pamplets to be repaired or bound. 

The estimates, however, provide only for a fraction of the arrears in but four of 
the^ departments — the catalogue, document, periodical, and cop3n-ight. 

5. At present a great deal of costly time is wasted by the use of high-priced em- 
ployees for mei^ messenger service and minor manual and clerical work which could 
easily be performed by boys. Of the additional employees recommended 22 are boys 
at $360 per annum. In the case of the majority of the departments one or two of 
these low-grade attendants constitute the only increase provided for beyond the 
actual present working force. 

6. Of the remaining 72, 14 are nominal and 8 effective additions to the copyright 
force. 

7. A comparison of the salaries now paid to the chiefs of the several departments 
of the Library shows an inequality not in every case adequately accounted for by a 
difference in responsibility or in the relative difficulty of the duties required. The 
salaries now vary from $3,000 (in the catalogue department and reading room) to 
but $1,500 (in the mnsic and manuscript departments). In the case of the manu- 
script, map, and the law departments the estimates recommend an increase which 
shall effect a partial readjustment. 

8. Executive department (general administration): The force provided for is only 
the force requested in the estimates for 1899 and is the present actual working force. 

Mail and supply. — This service is now supplied entirely by detail from other 
departments. The estimates for 1899 included mail and delivery clerk at {1,200; 
supply clerk at $1,200; total, $2,400. 

Order {purchasing). — A department found in every large library, essential here, 
and at present provided (ineffectively) only by the detail of three assistants from 
the catalogue department. As the main features of its work — 

1. It has the custody of all trade lists and reference books showing what books 
have been published and where and at what prices they may be obtained. 

2. It is responsible for the proper examination of all such trade lists, publishers' 
circulars, etc. , for the purpose of selection for the Library by other officials. 

3. It draws off upon cards the titles for purchase approved by the Librarian. 

4. It conducts the correspondence with dealers. 

5. It sends out all orders for books or other material for the increase of the 
Library. 

6. It solicits gifts ; receives all articles given or purchased, or received through 
exchange. In the case of gifts, makes acknowledgment; in the case of purchases, 
checks up the invoices, verifies the prices, and O. K.'s the bills for payment. • 

7. It receives also from the copyright office the copies of books entered for copy- 
right and transferred to the general collection of the Library. 
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8. It collates all books purchased ; keeps the record of gifts ; enters in an acces- 
sion catalogue every book or pamphlet received for the increase of the Library, 
-whether by purchase, exchange, gift, or copyright. This entry comprises in the 
case of each volume a statement of the author, title, publisher, date, source, and 
cost. 

9. It assigns to each volume an accession number, and inserts in each the book 
plate of the Library. 

While the expenditure for books was but $5,000 per annum, exchanges inactive, 
and gifts few, the work of the order department might well be handled with a small 
force. With the expenditure at even $25,000 it is a different matter. During the 
past year there were added to the Library 29,029 volumes. To negotiate and handle 
properly $25,000 worth of purchases a year alone requires a distinct department 
thoroughly organized. 

Catalogue and shelf. — The present classification of the Library is but a slight 
expansion of that adopted by Thomas Jefferson in 1815 for his library of 6,;joo 
volumes. It is meager, rigid, and inelastic, and unsuited to a library of a million 
volumes. The entire library must be reclassified. 

An indispensable record in a library is a list of the books composing each class 
as they stand on the shelves, and identifying them by their accession numbers. 
This is called the !' shelf list." It is the basis of ^ very inventory. There is no shelf 
list of the 700,000 books and 250,000 pamphlets in the Library of Congress. One 
must be written. 

The minimum .catalogue for a library of this size is a card catalogue which will 
tell— 

1. What books the Library has by a given author. 

2. What books the Library has upon a given subject. 

There should at least be one copy of such a catalogue for the use of the public 
as well as the one (in the catalogue room) for ofi&cial use, and in the case of the 
Library of Congress there should be a third for the use of Congress at the Capitol. 

The only general catalogue which the Library now possesses is a single copy of 
one by authors. It is kept behind the counter, and is for official use only. It is for 
the most part in manuscript, and on cards of a size that can not be continued. 

The Library has no general subject-catalogue whatever, and no general catalogue 
whatever accessible to the public or which may be placed at the Capitol. 

The work of the catalogue-shelf department is — 

1. To classify, locate, enter on shelf lists, number and catalogue the current acces- 
sions to the Library in the form of books and pamphlets. During the year beginning 
July I, 1900, these are likely to exceed 40,000 volumes. 

2. To reclassify, relocate, enter on shelf lists, and renumber the entire existing 
collection of books and pamphlets. 

3. To catalogue under both author and subject 200,000 pamphlets not yet cata- 
logued at all. 

4. To make a * ' dictionary ' ' catalogue of the entire existing collection of books. 
New author cards must be written in revision of these present author cards, but 
fuller in analysis; and subject cards must be written, for which there is no present 
basis. 

5. All of the above cards must be seen through the press. 

Estimating the present collection as for this purpose only 800,000 books and 
pamphlets, to reclassify and "shelf list" it might require a force of 116 persons 
working an entire year, at a cost of $98,020. 

To reclassify, shelf list, and catalogue it (on the dictionary system) in one year 
might require a force of 448 per^ns, at a cost of $383,000. 

To accomplish it in five years might require a force of 91 persons (26 in classifica- 
tion, 65 in cataloguing), at a compensation of $84,340 per annum. 
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• 

Note. — The above estimates assume as a unit for classification 20,000 volumes per 
annum as the output of each classifier, 5,000 volumes per annum as the output of 
each cataloguer (author and subject entries). But the figures include also the nec- 
essary supervisors, revisers, copyists, shelf listers, label pasters, and attendants 
assisting in minor and manual service. 

If the Library is to render full service to this generation, obviously this great arrear 
should be made up within a few years. A proper classification, exact shelf list, and 
thorough catalogue are equally necessary as a basis for future growth, and with 
every year the difiiculty of the work will increase with the growing mass. 

But so large a force can be worked in but gradually. P^or the year beginning 
July I, 1900, the estimates provide, therefore, for both catalogue and shelf depart- 
ments combined a force of but 46 employees, of whom 6 are mere boys. This force 
will take care of the current accessions (40,000 volumes) and perhaps 40,000 volumes 
of the 800,000 in arrears. I note, however, that it is a carefully graduated and 
balanced force. The work of the various groups is interdependent ; a reduction in 
one direction would, therefore, impair efficiency in others. 

Special imdertakings in cataloguing it seems best to provide for by a department 
of bibliography (see infra). 

Binding. — Besides the cunrent work there is great arrearage as noted above. At 
present one $1,200 clerk is detailed* from the catalogue department. The estimates 
for 1898-99 included a superintendent of binding at $1,500, and an assistant at $900, 
a total of $2,400. 

Bibliography. — A chief of this department is now provided by the detail of an 
"assistant" at $2,000; but there is at present no force at his disposal. 

A department of bibliography in the Library would — 

1. Aid in the collection of bibliographic material. 

2. Compile special bibliographies of material in this library. 

3. Compile catalogues for use here of important material in other libraries of the 
District of Columbia. 

4. Attend to inquiries involving special research not possible for the attendants in 
the reading room busy with the wants of the general public. 

5. Answer inquiries by mail involving bibliographic questions or special research; 
developing in this way into a bureau of information for inquirers at a distance. 

6. Edit and supervise through the press all of the publications of the Library. 

7. Aid in such general bibliographic undertakings as may justly claim the coopera- 
tion of the Library of Congress. 

Among the publications that should be undertaken immediately are: 

1. A list of current serials taken by the libraries of the District of Columbia. 

2. A check list of all files of periodicals in the libraries of the District. 

3. A check list of the files of American newspapers in the Library of Congress. 

4. A check list of United States and of foreign documents in the Library of 
Congress. 

5. A check list of bibliographies in the Librarjr of Congress. 

Many of the undertakings will involve work (transcribing, etc.) to be done out- 
side of the Library. Building, and a great deal of correspondence. The work is highly 
technical and requires the broadest knowledge and great activity. 

Reading rooms and special collections. — This force in number to remain as now 
provided bylaw — 56 employees. An assistant at $1,200 to take the place of the 
assistant at $2,000 transferred to take charge of the department of bibliography. The 
total expenditure thus to be reduced from $48,140 to $47,340, evening service, Toner 
and Washington libraries. Senate and House reading rooms, reading room for the 
blind, cloak rooms, included. The term "assistant" used throughout for subordi- 
nates in place of the title "assistant librarian," which in library usage commonly 
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designates an official with general administrative duties, and in place also of the title 
* * attendant in collecting. ' ' 

Periodical, — Hitherto this force has been occupied solely — 

1. With the receipt of current magazines and newspapers; and ' 

2. With the sorting and grouping into volumes of the mass of old material accu- 
mulated for years in the vaults of the Capitol and brought over in sacks. 

The latter work must continue yet for months, as tons of magazines and news- 
papers remain yet to be dealt with, and the process of sifting, collating, supplying 
missing numbers, and preparing for the binder is a laborious and tedious one. All 
copyrighted material has to be distinguished and specially dealt with. 

The list of current periodicals is greatly increasing. And within two months there 
isto'be opened the "Newspaper and periodical reading room,** which has hitherto 
existed only in name. It will contain all the current issues, and be the largest read- 
ing room of its type in the world. It will be open in the evening as well as through- 
out the day. 

The force recently at work has been nine persons. The estimates include but 
eleven. And these are to cover the day and evening service in the reading room 
and the sorting of the old files to such extent as may be possible. 

Documents and exchanges,— K& a legislative library, the Library of Congress 
should have every document procurable emanating from any public body: the 
United States, the States, foreign countries, important municipalities, and also from 
any organization whose work involves problems ^f economic interest which may bear 
upon legislation, constitutions, administration, finance, commerce, transportation, 
manufactures, industrial conditions, the management of penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, statistics, etc. 

The present collection of the Library is exceedingly defective. It may be built 
up only by incessant solicitation, exchange, and purchase. 

There is needed to take this work in hand a man of thorough education, special 
training, system and vigor, who will organize and catalogue the material here, will 
complete the files, will be watchful of new documents as issued, and prompt and 
energetic in securing them. 

The Library has thousands of duplicates, many of which will be available for 
exchange. This .department will also conduct all the exchanges. 

The present organization does not provide at all for the above work. I regard an 
adequate provision as extremely and immediately important. 

Manuscript. — With addition of a messenger boy, the force left as at present. No 
additional provisions for arrears. 

Maps and charts, — One of the most important in the Library, and of extreme 
importance to other departments of the Government in matters (such as the Alaskan 
boundary) of grave concern. The collection is in maps relating to America, the 
largest in the United States. 

Over 50,000 maps to be handled; 50,000 sheet maps yet to be catalogued; thou- 
sands of books to be examined for maps to be specially indexed. 

Two additional assistants (one at J5i,200, competent to administer the department 
in the absence of the superintendent; one at $720, a typewriter) appear necessary. 
An expert map draftsman, competent to reproduce maps, would be of constant service. 

Music, — ^The collection to be handled consists of 277,000 pieces, to which are 
added yearly nearly 15,000. The arrears consist of 207,000 pieces to be assorted and 
filed, and 237,000 pieces to be catalogued under author and title. 

Prints. — ^This department has to handle a collection of engravings, etchings, 
photographs, lithographs, and other reproductions, amounting now to 70,623 items, 
exclusive of the Hubbard collection, and increasing at the rate of 11,000 items 
yearly. 
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It will have to deal with the Hubbard collection, rich in works of the European 
masters, and with the future additions from the fund which Mrs. Hubbard is to 
provide. 

Fifty thousand five hundred and eighty-nine of the articles now in the Library are 
yet to be catalogued. The Hubbard collection is yet to be arranged and catalogued. 

Mrs. Hubbard defers the transfer of the collection until satisfied that it will pass 
under the care of a curator of proper technical knowledge and adequate experience. 
There is needed not merely the knowledge which a dealer possesses. The official at 
the head of this department should have also a broad education in the fine arts 
(their history and applications), be familiar with European galleries, collections, and 
methods, and be competent not merely to conserve, arrange, catalogue, and exhibit 
this collection, but to make it broadly useful in an educational way. 

I urgently recommend that in justice to Mrs. Hubbard's important gift and gener- 
ous intention the salary be placed at a sum which will enable such a man to be 
secured. I recommend ^^3,000, and in the meantime, unwilling to conclude any but 
the adequate arrangements, hold the position vacant. 

Stnithsonian. — The assistant provided for under the present law is occupied chiefly 
at the Smithsonian supervising the exchanges. The books and pamphlets which form 
the * ' Smithsonian deposit ' * at the Library are now shelved in the stacks. They can 
render adequate service only if displayed in open cases, to which inquirers may have 
direct access. It is proposed to equip for them the east-north curtain on the second 
floor. 

The Smithsonian authorities are justly dissatisfied with the location of the collec- 
tion at present and at the lack of special provision for its administration. There is 
not now on the staff of the Library a single employee with a scientific training. 

A very important work may be accomplished with this collection if properly 
classified, catalogued, displayed, and administered. 

Congressional Reference Library at the Capitol. — There is now provided by law a 
force of three persons. But the Congressional Reference Library does not yet exist 
There is at the Capitol merely a station of the pneumatic tube and book railway. 

It is proposed to place at the Capitol a collection of reference books, and of cata- 
logues and other bibliographic tools. The books are being got together and will be 
ready as soon as space for their use shall be assigned by Congress. In addition to 
the permanent collection, space will be asked for special collections to be sent over 
on deposit from time to time bearing on questions at the moment under consid 
eration. It is hoped that this department, when equipped with proper bibliographic 
tools (including a duplicate of the card catalogue of the Library), will greatly facili- 
tate and enlarge the use by Congress of the general collection in the Library building. 
The service of the tube and railway and station will, of course, continue. 

With reference to these larger purposes, therefore, an addition to the force is asked 
of one assistant at |i,2oo, and of two messenger boys at $360. 

Copyright department, — The estimates for the copyright department for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, were for a force of 39 persons, at a total compensation of 
j43,88o. There was provided by law a force of but 30 persons, at a total compensa- 
tion of 136,840. It was impossible to carry on even the current business of the office 
with this force, and additional assistaj^ts to the number of 6 have had to be lent to 
it from other departments of the Library. The actual present working force in the 
office is, therefore, 36 persons, at a total compensation of $40,360. 

Moreover, during the past year nearly every regular employee of thfe office has, 
without extra compensation, worked overtime. The total of overtime for that 
year (excluding the personal overtime of the register, whose working day rarely 
ends until to o'clock) has amounted to 9,789 hours, the equivalent of the service of 
7^ clerks for an -entire working year. 

Yet the current work is in arrears, the noncertificate (50-cent) entries are over 
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eight months behind, the current correspondence, apart from such as may be taken 
care of by printed forms, has to be delayed to an extent that would not be tolerated 
in ordinary business dealings, and the publications received to perfect the entry can 
not be credited and forwarded quickly enough to serve promptly the uses of the 
Library. 

In the Capitol the copyright force, exclusive of the Librarian, consisted of 24 per- 
sons. Since then new methods involving improvements in system have been intro- 
duced. For example, an adequate system of bookkeeping and accounts (requiring 
the services of three clerks); acknowledgment of remittances; notifications of entry; 
indexing of correspondence. The indexing and cataloguing of title entries required 
by law, formerly attended to by one clerk, now occupies the time of five. The cor- 
respondence formerly went little beyond the dispatch of forms. The volume of 
business is constantly increasing at the rate of nearly 10 per cent yearly. In 1889 
the entries numbered 40,985 ; in 1899 they will exceed 80,000, an increase of nearly 
100 per cent in the eleven years. 

The money receipts of the office, in 1897-98 $55,926.50, were in 1898-99 $58,267. 
Upon this ratio the receipts for the next fiscal year will be over $63,000. The net 
profit of the office during the past year (charging against the receipts all service> 
printing, stationery, and supplies) has been over $17,000. 

In the meantime the current work (including under this tertn the business since 
July I, 1897) is in arrear. For the current work the estimates for 1900-1 add to 
the actual present working force one clerk at $1,800, two clerks at $1,600, one mes- 
senger at $360; and they increase one salary from $900 to $1,200 and one from $720 
to $900. 

There is, besides, a great arrear of work not being touched at all under the present 
organization. This consists — 

1. Of the arrangement of the mass of copyright deposits received during the 
twenty-ieven years from 1870 to 1897. The accumulation comprises perhaps 200,000 
articles — books, maps, charts, prints, etc. — every article subject to copyright. This 
material is now for the most part in confusion. Any item of it may be called for on 
any day as evidence in litigation. The validity of important property rights may 
depend upon its prompt production, and the duty of the department to the persons 
in interest requires that at the earliest possible moment it be arranged and shelved 
in orderly sequence. The estimates include provision for one clerk at $1,200, a por- 
ter at $720, and a boy at $360 to classify and arrange the material. 

2. The service of the department requires that every copyright deposit received 
shall be credited and indexed. A large mass of old deposits (the number can not be 
computed) remains still uncredited and not yet indexed. The estimates include pro- 
vision for two clerks at $1,200 to attend to this work. 

The organization of the office as proposed would be as follows: 

Register of copyrights i 

Chief clerk i 

Division of bookkeeping and accounts 3 

Division of applications for copyright 3 

Division of records, certificates, and assignments 9 

Division of indexing and catalogue 8 

Division of copyright deposits 5 

Division of correspondence 8 

Porter -s^ • • • i 

Messenger . . .' i 

Total 40 

at a total compensation of $46,320. 

The special service for the year 1900-1 adds five persons at a total compensation 
tion of $4,800. 

H. Doc. 25 3 
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Estimating the fees of the office for that year as ^63,000, the cost of the service on 
the above basis, including the special service, will fall short of the receipts by $1 1,880; 
and if against this balance there be debited expenditure for printing, stationery, and 
supplies (say $4,000), the office will still net the Government during the year the 
sum of |7,88o. 

That the office should be self-supporting is reasonable to expect. The clients of 
the office may well complain, however, if it yield a profit to the Government at the 
expense of really adequate service. 

The following table will aid in the comparison of the proposed with the present 
organization: 



epartment. 



Executive 

Mail and supply 

Stamping and packing 

Order 

Catalogue and shelf 

Binding 

Bibliography 

Reading rooms, etc , 

Periodical 

Documents and exchange . 

Manuscript , 

Maps and charts 

Music 

Prints (graphic arts) 

Smithsonian f. 

Congressional reference. . . 
J^vr 



Present vear. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees 
by law. 



Total 

Copyright 

Grand total 



16 



56 

4 



3 
3 
4 
4 
I 

3 
4 



Number 
in fact. 



6 

3 



3 
16 

I 

I 
40 

8 



104 
30 
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3 
3 
4 

3 
I 

2 
4 

98" 
36 



134 



Year ending June 30, 
1901. 



Number 
pro- 
vided. 



3 
2 

13 
46 

3 
6 

56 
II 

4 

4 
6 

6 

5 

4 
6 

4 



185 
45 



230 



Estimated 
expendi- 
tures. 



$14,920 

2,460 

1,440 

11,780 

42,640 

2,460 
6,580 

47,440 
9,620 

5.280 
4,460 
6,580 
5,500 
6,360 
3,780 
5,040 
6,400 



182, 740 
51,180 



233,920 



INCREASE OF THE I.IBRARY. 

For the present year my predecessor recommended an appropriation of $30,000 and, 
as a distinct item, $5,000 for manuscripts. Since that recommendation detailed 
examination is enabling the deficiencies of the Library in standard material to be 
ascertained in detail. With reference not merely to the use of the Library, but to 
convenience and economy in the reclassification and cataloguing, it is important 
that these deficiencies be supplied at the earliest possible moment. The greater the 
delay the rarer the material and the higher the price to be paid. 

Considering the gaps to be filled and the resources at the disposal of competitors, 
I consider $50,000 to cover the purchases of all classes of material as a minixnutn 
estimate for the next fiscal year. Were it not for the difiiculty of handling a larger 
amount of accessions with the force provided for I should recommend the expendi- 
ture of a much larger sum. 

Law books. — There are yet many gaps to be filled in the statutes and session laws 
of the several States (to name only one of the several needs). 

Periodicals^ serials^ and newspapers. — The list at present subscribed for is far below 
the requirements of a library of this type. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

This item must cover not merely contingent and incidental expenses properly so 
called, but also all stationery (except that involving "printing"), stock (such as 
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manila covers for maps, envelopes for pamphlets, cardboard mounts for prints), vsup- 
plies, transportation (including the library mail and delivery wagon), freight (except 
as charged directly on the book bills) , foreign postage, and traveling expenses. And 
it includes the copyright business. As expressed by my predecessor, it covers * ' con- 
tingent expenses of the Library, stationery, traveling expenses (attending book 
sales and on library business), one horse and care thereof, one mail and delivery 
wagon, miscellaneous items, and copyright business." 

His estimate for the year 1898-99 was J54,ooo. The amount recently granted has 
been nominally $1,500, increased each year by the deficiency bill to $2,000. Two 
thousand dollars has been inadequate, even under recent conditions. It will be 
utterly inadequate with a larger force, larger purchases, increased activity in the 
solicitation of gifts and in exchanges, the larger enterprises in cataloguing and 
bibliography and the proper preparation for use of material requiring stock (as 
* ' mounts ' ' ) which can not be secured from the Government Printing Office. It is 
only an extravagance to handicap the work of high-priced employees by unsuitable 
tools or insufficient supplies. 

The Library is much embarrassed by inability to move freely in investigations and 
negotiations involving incidental expenses. 

A much larger allowance must be made for traveling expenses. The material for 
a great library comes from all over the civilized world. It is not a simple commer- 
cial product which may be ordered upon definite specification. To secure it by pur- 
chase and g^ft requires something more than correspondence. Agencies must be 
established and periodically inspected. Representatives must be sent out constantly 
to search, investigate, examine, explain, attend public sales, negotiate purchases at 
private sale, urge gifts, institute relations of exchange. The expense of such trips 
is trifling compared with the material they bring in. Their purpose is the increase 
of the Library. A dollar expended on them may often save ten to the book fund; 
but they can not, it appears, be met out of the appropriation **for the purchase of 
books.'* They must be provided for as a " contingent expense." But this means 
that at present they can not be met at all. Under my predecessor a representative 
of the Library went to Puerto Rico in its behalf. The trip resulted in the acquisition 
of important material at a nominal cost. But his expenses, though but $169, remain 
yet unreimbursed him. 

AUTOMOBII,E. 

The Library has now one wagon, and will next year require two horses whose 
maintenance will cost annually J650. One of the horses will next year have to be 
replaced at a probable cost of $200. 

The Library possesses an electric plant which could, without expense, charge an 
electric vehicle as often as desired. The cturent repairs on such a vehicle appear 
to be small, and the outlay of $1,845 as its purchase price, compared with the cost 
of maintaining the present wagon and two horses, on the whole an economical 
investment. 

I recommend this purchase, and to cover the remainder of the '* contingent 
expenses" for the year I recommend an allowance of not less than $4,800. The 
total of this item is, therefore, $6,645. 

PRINTING AND BINDING. 

As to this item I submit a separate communication. 

Library of Congress, October lo^ iSgg. 
Sir: As the allotment for printing and binding for the Library of Congress for the 
year ending June 30, 1901, I beg to recommend the sum of $75,000. 
The allotment for the past year was $25,000. Of this amount $5,360.11 went to 
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miscellaneous printing; 13,976.73 to the labor of four employees of the Printing 
Office detailed for repair work at the Library and for the materials used by them. 
Two of them are employed upon manuscripts, one upon maps. There was left for 
general binding and all printing only ^15,663.16. 

There are now in the Library building, by count, over 80,000 books and over 200,000 
pamphlets in paper covers. How large a fraction of these are duplicates, how large 
another fraction consists of material not justifying the expense of binding, has not 
yet been ascertained. Forty-three thousand pamphlets have already been thought 
worthy of a catalogue entry, but yet, with the above, remain unbound. It is cer- 
tainly safe to estimate that the number of books now in the Library in need of bind- 
ing or rebinding or repair may reach 40,000 volumes and the number of pamphlets 
100,000. 

In addition, there are 3,086 volumes of newspapers and 7,785 of periodicals, to 
which number others are added as the sorting of the old files progresses. 

The cost of the binding, rebinding, and repair upon these 10,871 volumes of news- 
papers and periodicals alone, at the rates now charged by the Government Printing 
Office, would exceed ^27,000. 

And to all of the above must be added the material which comes in in the course 
of each year, including over 500 newspapers, which, if averaging each but two vol- 
umes to the year, will cost ^5,000 to bind. 

It is of great importance that all this work should go forward speedily, for the 
use of the volumes in paper covers and of the newspapers and magazines in unbound 
numbers is a serious injury. 

The printing of the catalogue cards is now attempted only in the case of copy- 
righted titles. These form but a fourth of the total nmnber of cards currently pre- 
pared. But the rest have to be withheld from the printer owing to the meagemess 
of the appropriation. Fifty thousand titles are now ready to be turned in to him, 
which must be printed before they can be made available for the general card 
catalogues. 

The output of the next and each succeeding fiscal year may be 50,000 additional 
entries. At the present rates the cost of putting into type 50,000 entries, with the 
necessary multiplication of copies, would exceed $1 1 ,000. The estimate of the Public 
Printer for the class of cards not now undertaken (comprising a large proportion of 
titles in foreign languages) is over twice the present rates. 

Excluding all printing of material in book form, and assuming that the biblio- 
graphic publications of the Library will be provided for by special authorization, 
there still remains to be covered by this appropriation all the miscellaneous print- 
ing of the Library — blanks, forms, letter heads, etc. The forms for the copyright 
office alone cost annually between |3,ooo and j54,ooo. The total of routine printing 
increases very rapidly with the increase of the force in the Library and the increase 
of its business. 

In view of the important pending work I shall ask an increase of the allotment for 
this year in the form of a deficiency appropriation of $25,000, and I have no hesita- 
tion in naming $75,000 as the minimum that should be granted for the year ending 
June 30, 1901. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress. 
The Honorable 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 
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memorandum as to dbplcibnct estimates. 

October io, 1899. 
The following have been submitted: 

For printing and binding I25, 000. 00 

For services on arrears of work (being unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions for salaries for years ending June 30, 1898, and June 30, 1899, as 
explained in communication to Secretary of the Treasury, copy of which 

is inclosed herewith) 19, 984. 48 

For contingent expenses 2, 500. 00 

For expenses of Herbert Friedenwald in traveling to and from Puerto Rico 
for the purpose of collecting for the Library of Congress rare manu- 
scripts, books, and maps pertaining to that island, January 8-February 
19, 1899 169. 66 

The need of a deficiency appropriation for printing and binding is sufficiently 
explained in the explanation accompanying the estimates for the next fiscal year. 
I may add that of the ^25,000 appropriated for the present year, $4,383.68 is pledged 
to bills already rendered, 157,179. 28 to work already in hand at the Printing Office, 
and J4, 270.98 will be consumed in the payment of the Printing Office employees 
occupied at the Library in repair work. This leaves only $9, 166.06 available for the 
balance of the year, a sum entirely inadequate to cover even the binding alone of 
the newspapers and periodicals which will be ready for binding within the next few 
weeks. 



Library of Congress, October 11^ i8gg. 
Sir: During the year ending June 30, 1898, owing chiefly to unavoidable delays in 
appointments, there was covered into the Treasury an unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for salaries in the Library of Congress amounting to $13,715.62. 

During the past fiscal year (ending June 30, 1899) there was similarly covered in 
a balance of J^6,268.86. 

The amount of service which the Library has thus had the benefit of during the 
past tw^o years has fallen short of the intention of Congress by the above two sums, 
amounting in all to ^$19,984.48. 

The Library Is this year obliged to struggle with a great arrears of work for which 
the above fact is in part responsible. The balances are subject to no claim what- 
ever, and it seemc only fair that for the purpose of making up, in part, those arrears 
the control of the Library over them shall be revived and that they shall become 
available in the form of a deficiency item. 

I the more urgently recommend this course from the fact that any other method 
of making provision for the arrears can not become effective until July, 1900. 
Very respectfully, 

Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress. 
The Honorable 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 
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SERVICE: 
ORGANIZATION PROPOSED FOR THB YEAR 1900-1901. 

Note. — In estimating the efficiency of the force proposed as compared with that 
of other libraries for work similar in kind it is to be remembered — 

1. That the estimates must include a department (the copyright) special to this 
lyibrary; 

2. That the working day in the Library of Congress is shorter by 25 per cent than 
the ordinary library working day; 

3. That the working year also is shorter. Each employee has thirty days of 
annual leave, and may have thirty additional days of sick leave without loss of 
pay; and 

4. That deductions for other absence do not inure to the use of the Library ( for 
substitute service, for instance), but are covered into the United States Treasury. 

Positions noted as "submitted" are not specifically provided for by the present 
appropriation act, though in some cases filled by detail from other branches of the 
Library service. 
Executive department: 

Librarian of Congress. (February 24, 1899.) 
Chief assistant librarian. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
Chief clerk. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
Librarian*s secretary. ( Submitted. ) 
I clerk (assistant to chief clerk). (Submitted.) 
I messenger. (Submitted.) 
Mail and supply: 
I Superintendent. (Submitted. ) 

I assistant. (Submitted.) 

1 messenger. (Submitted.) 
Packing and stamping: 

2 attendants. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
Order (purchasing): 

Superintendent of department. ( Submitted. ) 

10 assistants, graded. ( Submitted. ) 

2 messengers. (Submitted.) 
Catalogue and shelf: 

Superintendent of department. (February 24, 1899.) 

15 assistants, graded. ( February 24, 1899. ) 

24 assistants, graded. (Submitted. ) 

6 messengers. (Submitted.) 
Binding: 

I assistant in charge. (Submitted.) 

I assistant. (Submitted.) 

I messenger. (Submitted.) 
Bibliography: 

Chief of department. (Submitted.) 

4 assistants, graded. (Submitted.) 

I messenger. (Submitted.) 
Reading-room (including evening service) and special collections. 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899. ) 

21 assistants, graded. (February 24, 1899.) 

I assistant. (Submitted.) 
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Reading-room (including evening service) and special collections — Continued. 
Evening service: 

20 assistants, graded. (February 24, 1899.) 

1 attendant Senate reading room. (February 24, 1899. ) 

2 attendants Representatives' reading room, graded. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
2 attendants cloak rooms. (February 24, 1899. ) 

I attendant Toner library. (February 24, 1899. ) 

1 attendant Washington library. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
4 messenger boys. ( February 24, 1899. ) 

2 watchmen. (February 24, 1899.) 
Periodical (including evening service): 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899O 
Chief assistant. (Submitted.) 

2 assistants. (Submitted.) 

3 assistants. (February 24, 1899. ) 
2 messengers. (Submitted.) 

For arrears of sorting and collating, 2 assistants. (Submitted. ) 
Documents and exchanges: 

Superintendent of department. (Submitted. ) 
2 assistants, graded. (Submitted. ) 

1 messenger. (Submitted.) 
Manuscript: 

Superintendent. ( February 24, 1899. ) 

2 assistants, graded. (February 24, 1899. ) 

1 messenger. (Submitted.) 
Maps and charts: 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899.) 

2 assistants, graded. (Submitted.) 

2 assistants. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
I messenger. (Submitted.) 

Music: 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899.) 
I assistant. ( Submitted. ) 

3 assistants, graded. ( February 24, 1899. ) 

I messenger. (Submitted.) 

Prints: 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899. ) 

3 assistants, graded. (February 24, 1899.) 

1 messenger. (Submitted.) 
Smithsonian: 

Custodian. (February 24, 1899. ) 

2 assistants, graded. (Submitted. ) 
I messenger. (Submitted.) 

Congressional Reference Library: 

Superintendent. ( February 24, 1899. ) 

1 assistant. (Submitted.) 

2 assistants, graded. (February 24, 1899.) 
2 messengers. (Submitted.) 

Law Library: 

Superintendent. (February 24, 1899. ) 
2 assistants, graded. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
I messenger. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
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Copyright department, under direction of the Librarian of Congress; 
Register of copyrights. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
28 clerks, graded. ( February 24, 1899. ) 
10 clerks, graded. (Submitted.) 
I messenger. (Submitted.) 
Arrears, special service: 

3 clerks. (Submitted.) 
I porter. (Submitted.) 
I boy. (Submitted.) 
Increase of Library of Congress: 

Purchase of books for the Library ( increase of $25 ,000 ) . ( Feb- 
ruary 24, 1899) I50, 000 

Pmrchase of law books for the Library, under direction of the 

Chief Justice (increase of fcoo). (February 24, 1899) 3, 000 

Purchase of new books of reference for the Supreme Court, 
to be a part of the Library of Congress and purchased by 
the marshal of the Supreme Court, under the direction of 

the Chief Justice. (February 24, 1899) i, 500 

Purchase of periodicals, serial^, and newspapers ( increase of 

|2,5oo). (February 24, 1899) 5, 000 

Expenses of exchanging public documents for the publica- 
tions of foreign governments. (February 24, 1899) i, 680 

$61, 180 

Contingent expenses. Library of Congress: 

Contingent expenses of the Library, stationery, supplies, 
traveling expenses, postage, transportation, and miscellane- 
ous items, including purchase of automobile mail and de- 
livery wagon at not exceeding $1 ,845. ( February 24, 1899) . . 6, 645 
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Library op Congress, 

Washington, December 4, igoo. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my report as lyibrarian of Congress 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. 



FINANCE. 

The following is a summary of the appropriations and expenditures of 
the Library for that year, and also, for convenience in comparison, a 
summary of the appropriations for the year preceding, and for the year 
now current. Details are given in Appendix I. Included also are the 
appropriations for the equipment and care of the building and grounds 
disbursed by the superintendent: 



object of expenditure. 


Appropriations 
1899. 


Appropriations 
1900. 


Expenditures 
1900. 


Appropriations 
1901. 


Library: 

Salaries, general service 

Salaries, special service 


$105,785.00 


1123,345.00 

"52.00 

40, 400. 00 

33, 180. 00 

4,000.00 

35,000.00 


$118,944.24 
52.00 

38, 775. 70 
31,670.83 

3.999.09 
33,398.60 


$178, 780. 00 

81,948.00 

51,080.00 

61, 180.00 

8,500.00 

75, 000. 00 


Salaries, copyright office. . . 
Increase of Librarv 


36, 840. 00 

23, 000. 00 

2,000.00 

25,000.00 


Contingent expenses 

Printing and binding (allot- 
ment) 


Total Librarv 


192,625.00 

54,000.00 

25, 000. 00 
20,000.00 


235,977.00 

64,655.25 

25,000.00 
15, 000. 00 


226, 840. 46 

64,345.33 

24,858.18 
14,996.45 


376,488.00 

67, 065. 00 

25, 000. 00 
45,000.00 


Building and grounds: 

Care and maintenance 

Fuel, lights, and miscella- 
neous 


Furniture and shelving 

Grand total 


291, 625. 00 


340,632.25 


331,040.42 


513,553-00 



I Portion used of an appropriation of $2,000 *' available until expended." 



a Balance. 



As will be seen by reference to the Appendix, the above figures for 
1900 include the deficiency appropriations ($2,500 for contingent 
expenses, $10,000 for printing and binding); the sum of $2,000 (so far 
as expended) for ** special, temporary, and -miscellaneous service,'* 
granted in the act of 1901, but available from April 17, 1900; and the 
sum of $14,245, granted by the same act, to enable certain of the addi- 
tional employees therein authorized to be started in during the last quarter 

5 
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of the fiscal year 1900. The $2,cxx) for special service being a continu- 
ing appropriation, the balance unexpended on June 30, 1900, has been 
carried forward as an appropriation for the year 1901. 

Of the total amount appropriated for salaries, the sum of $6,055.06 
was unexpended and covered into the Treasury. As explained in my 
last report, this sum represents not a surplus provision for service, but 
salaries for a time undrawn — those of employees temporarily absent 
without pay, or of new appointees who failed to qualify promptly after 
appointment. The amount undrawn during the past year is the larger 
because of a vacancy in one $2,000 position, and necessary delay in fill- 
ing certain of the new positions which became available from April 17, 
1900. 

Receipts — Copyright business. 

(The fees from copyright are covered into the Treasury, and are not an income 
available for maintenance, even of the copyright office. ) 

Fees earned during the fiscal year J65, 206. 00 

EXPENSES OF THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE. 

Salaries as stated I38, 775. 70 

Printing and binding (estimated) J6, 000. 00 

Stationery and sundries (estimated) 700. 00 

6, 700. 00 

— 45,475.70 



Net revenue 19, 730. 30 

Service. — The amount and distribution of the Library force during the 
year 1899-1900, until near its close, varied little from that of the year 
preceding. It was a force not adequate even for the current work; and 
neither in amount nor in organization competent to deal with the arrears 
which existed in all divisions of the Library. Before the year had half 
elapsed I had, however, submitted with my estimates of the appropria- 
tions necessary for the present year, a statement which, describing briefly 
the existing conditions, set forth what I conceived to be the work to be 
done and the provision necessary.* 

The estimates were accepted by Congress and appropriations granted 
in substantial conformity therewith (''Appropriations 1901,'' p. i, supra). 
Among other provisions the act reorganized the service in accordance 
with the schemes submitted, and created in the main Library four new 
divisions (order, bibliography, document, binding), and 81 additional 
positions; and in the copyright office 15 additional clerkships. It pro- 
vided thus for the addition in all of 96 employees, at an aggregate com- 
pensation of $80,360. These new positions would in ordinary course 
have become effective only from July i, 1900; but in recognition of the 

'The statement, with the estimates, was printed in full as Appendix IV to my last 
annual report. 
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great arrearage of work for which, in part, the new employees were needed, 
it was provided that the majority ' of them might be employed from the 
date of the passage of the act. The act became a law on April 17, 1900. 
Its considerate provisions, therefore, enabled at once a foundation to be 
laid for the organization which was to become effective July i . Before 
the fiscal year 1900 had elapsed the most of the new exployees had been 
selected and appointed, initiated into the methods of the Library, and 
made acquainted with their particular duties — a substantial advantage, 
even though the period was too brief to enable any impression to be made 
upon the work itself. 

On April 17, 1900, there were on file 805 applications for employment 
in the Library received since April 5, 1899, the beginning of the present 
administration. These were on forms which tabulate very completely 
the education and experience of the applicant, and, besides enabling him 
to state very fully his qualifications as he supposes them, exhibit in some 
measure (by the character of his responses) his actual qualifications.' 
He might add testimonials of those familiar with his capacity and will- 
ing to vouch for his character, and he was encouraged to add the impres- 
sions to be gained in a personal interview. 

From among these 805 applicants the requisite number were selected 
whose qualifications seemed appropriate for the particular positions to be 
filled. These were appointed on probation and given opportunity to 
demonstrate their capacity in actual work. Their employment was to be 
temporary and was to cease at the close of the probationary period unless 
then continued by their retention and confirmation in the regular service. 
The probationary period was therefore itself to be an examination. It 
was not an open and general examination, for the opportunity to undergo 
it was limited to the selected few. But the selection itself was upon a 
presumption of fitness raised by the previous education, experience, and 
character of the applicant as set forth in his application and credentials. 
And in general this presumption has been sustained by the actual test. 

A schedule of the service as reorganized under the new act is given in 
Appendix II (in the reprint of the circular distributed to applicants with 
the form for application). 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1900, but prior to the date of this 
report, the important new division of documents has been organized with 
Dr. Rowland P. Falkner at its head. Dr. Falkner was well known among 
economists as associate professor of statistics in the Universty of Penn- 
sylvania, as vice-president of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and as editor of its annals, and to Congress as statistician 

'Not the entire number. For the sum provided — ^$14,245 — was based upon the 
number of additional positions (67 in all) authorized by the bill as it passed the 
House, and was not increased when the number was increased (to 96) in the Senate 
and in the bill as finally enacted. 

'The form is reprinted as Appendix II to this report. 
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• 

for the Senate Committee on Finance in its investigation of wages and 
prices, in 1891, and as secretary, later, of the American delegation to 
the International Monetary Conference. He took office on October i, 
and set to work immediately to ascertain the gaps in the existing collec- 
tion of public documents in the Library, and to arrange for the acqui- 
sition of needed material by gift, purchase, and exchange. His exer- 
tions will include not merely the publications of the Federal, the State, 
and (in part) the municipal governments of the United States and of 
foreign countries, but the entire literature of statistics and of economics. 
Tlje general organization of the Library as provided for in the act 
which took effect July i, 1900, appears essentially appropriate to its pres- 
ent undertakings. The estimates for the coming year provide for 26 
additional cataloguers, bringing the catalogue force on July i, 1901, up 
to a total of 72 employees. (It is proposed to reach a maximum of 84 by 
July, 1902.) They provide also for increase of salary in 18 positions. 
In 10 of these the purpose is simply a readjustment which will equalize 
the compensation with that already paid in other positions similar in 
responsibility. Recommendations in part to this end were made by me 
last year but (alone of all those then submitted) failed of adoption in 
the bill as finally passed. The position at the head of the print divi- 
sion, vacant then, I hold vacant still in the hope that the salary may be 
made commensurate with the qualifications needed. With the same 
hope I refrain from attempting to fill at the present salary of $1,500 the 
position at the head of the manuscript division made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Herbert Friedenwald on September i of the present 
year. This also is one of the eight divisions in the Library for the con- 
duct of which, in my judgment, a thoroughly adequate man can not be 
secured for less than $3,000. 

EQUIPMENT. 

At the beginning of the last fiscal year furniture had yet to be pro- 
vided for the order, catalogue-shelf, map, music, and mail and supply 
divisions, the newspaper-periodical reading room, and the division of bibli- 
ography. There were still lacking also adequate cases for the storage 
of prints, and cases and shelving for the storage of the copyright 
deposits. In my last report I mentioned as a further need a special stack 
in the northeast ' * curtain, ' ' second floor, for the Smithsonian serials, then 
shelved where they could not be made directly accessible. 

Since July i , 1899, out of the 1900 appropriation of $15,000 and the 1901 
appropriation of $45 ,000, the following progress has been made : The cata- 
logue-shelf, the order, the map, the mail and supply divisions, and the 
division of bibliography have been permanently located and in the main 
equipped for present needs. The furniture (shelving, stands, tables, files, 
and chairs) has been secured for the newspaper-periodical reading room 
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also, and that room opened and brought into full use. Shelving has 
been installed in the south wing of the basement for the storage of copy 
right deposits and in the north wing for documents, duplicates, and les 
used files of newspapers. The stack for the Smithsonian serials ha. 
been contracted for; also certain additional storage cases for maps, and 
an inclosing partition for the administrative work of the print division, 
with provision for the shelving of certain of the larger reference books 
in the fine arts, to be consulted there under supervision. I^ockers have 
been provided for the additional employees recently taken on, and the 
most necessary furniture (benches, etc. ) for the work of the printing 
office and bindery — not, of course, the machinery itself, nor the tools, 
which are furnished by the Government Printing Office — the plant in 
the lyibrary being simply a ** detail" from that office and operated by it. 

There remain yet to be provided the following: Permanent equipment 
for the music division and for the new division of documents; storage 
cases for the prints; additional storage cases for the maps; more desks, 
chairs, etc. , for the additional force of cataloguers to be taken on July i , 
1901; tables, chairs, and shelves for a special reference room on the 
second floor, where readers working at length in serious investigation 
may be segregated from the activities of the main reading room and 
retain their books about them from day to day; and shelving (a stack) 
in the north curtain, second floor, for the special collections required to 
be kept apart, and another for the literature (documents, statistics, gen- 
eral economics) which will form a special collection to be operated by 
the division of documents and consulted under its direction. Convenience 
in the work of reclassifying and cataloguing the main collection requires 
also that the cataloguing rooms shall be connected directly with the two 
main stacks. This may be accomplished by inexpensive covered ways 
thrown across the two rear courts. 

The estimates of the superintendent include, therefore, for the coming 
year the sum of $65,000 for further furniture, shelving, and equipment. 
In the meantime the final location of the various administrative divisions, 
the determination of the type, model, and dimension of the appropriate 
furniture for each, and the acquisition of the very substantial part of which 
has already been acquired, represent a progress which it is a satisfaction 
to report. The satisfaction is the greater in that the equipment provided 
is not merely in the essentials convenient, but is in substance and design 
of a dignity and comeliness which comport with the building. The 
praise for this is due to the superintendent, whose interest in the problem 
has been as cordial and as patient as it was certain to be intelligent, and 
whose ingenuity, already exhibited in the general equipment of the 
building, has extended to the advantage of the smallest detail, even 
the map cases and the newspaper files being of a special design of his 
Invention. 



lO 
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INCREASE OP THE LIBRARY. 

The following is a summary of the accessions to the Library during 
the fiscal year and of the total contents at its end, as accurately as these 
may be stated. The copyright deposits retained in the files of the copy- 
right office are not included nor duplicates unaccessioned. There are 
included, however, the contents of the law library and its appendages. 



Printed books < and pamphlets (volumes), 

Manuscripts (pieces) 

Maps and charts (pieces) 

Music (pieces) 

Prints (pieces) 



Total 
July I, 1899. 


Accessions 

1899-1900. 


Total 
June 30, 1900. 


957,056 

26,500 

. 52, 181 

277,465 
70, 823 


38, no 

778 

3,536 

16,605 

14,048 


995,166 
27,278 

55.717 
294,070 

84,871 



I Including bound volumes of all series and the Smithsonian deposit. 

Details will be found below under the appropriate headings. The 
increase in the appropriations for the purchase of books during the past 
year and the prospective increase for 1900-1901 warranted (i) the com- 
pilation of special lists which would deal systematically with the desid- 
erata in each department of knowledge, (2) an effort to stimulate 
exchanges, and (3) the reorganization of our methods of purchase 
abroad, — the establishment of additional agencies, and a wider advertise- 
ment among dealers of the needs of the Library, its purposes, and its 
resources. In June last I went abroad with these ends in view. Besides 
London and Paris I visited the chief book centers of Germany, and 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels, and Vienna. In each place my 
business was chiefly with the dealers, and concerned purchases; but at 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna I made some effort to increase the 
receipts by the Library of Government publications to which it is theoret- 
ically entitled under the system of international exchange. In particular, 
I sought to secure documents (many in number) needed to complete files. 
With this purpose I had had compiled, took with me, and left with the 
distributing authorities as suggestions, rough lists showing what the 
Library already contained of the governmental publications of France, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Germany. Through the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States introduction was made facile to the authorities in 
question and their interest and courtesy assured. Some return may 
follow. Unfortunately, however, the editions issued of the public docu- 
ments of foreign countries are small and are early exhausted by specified 
depositories. There is, in effect, no residuum for discretionary distribu- 
tion or even for sale. 

The orders directly placed with the dealers included selected lists of 
desiderata in bibliography, history, economics, English, French, German, 
Scandinavian, and Dutch literature (standard authors), and briefer lists 
in Italian and Spanish ; in particular, however, certain monumental ref- 
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erence works and **long sets" (serials) indispensable for the work of 
tlie immediate future. In Holland an opportunity occurred specially 
favorable for a representation in the Library of Dutch History and Litera- 
ture, hitherto almost wholly lacking. This purchase, though a special 
one, was not of a collection offered en bloc, but of one deliberately put 
together in accordance with our specifications. It includes the impor- 
tant published state papers and official records, the standard works on 
the history of Holland and its dependencies (e. g. , Java and the activi- 
ties of the Dutch East Indies Compan}^, and the more notable of the 
standard Dutch authors in general literature. 

A special list was placed of French history and memoirs, and an 
attempt made to secure the best editions of the complete works of 
various standard authors in each of the literatures mentioned above, of 
whom only partial or inferior editions were represented in the Library. 

In addition, however, to the orders directly placed, arrangements were 
made for the purchases of the entire present year and the receipt assured 
of all catalogues conveying opportunities in which the Library may be 
interested. In the past its purchases had been so meager that many 
dealers have ceased to send it their catalogues or to consider it a possible 
customer. The personal visit from its chief executive and the explana- 
tion of its purposes and enlarged resources have substituted an impres- 
sion which will be to its advantage. 

ACCESSIONS. 
PRINTBB BOOKS AND PAMPHIyKTS. 

The accessions of the year have been as follows: 

Acquired by purchase 9, 209 

Acquired by copjrright 10, 599 

Acquired by international exchange 868 

Acquired through the United States Government and the Smithsonian 

Institution . / 3, 277 

Acquired by exchange of duplicates 823 

Acquired by gift 5, 415 

Miscellaneous 919 

Added to Smithsonian deposit (accessioned in Smithsonian library only) 

estimated 7, 000 

Total volumes (books and pamphlets) 38, no 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

The additions during the y^ar have comprised but 778 manuscripts. 
Of these 28 bound and 764 unbound manuscripts were acquired by pur- 
chase and 4 unbound manuscripts and i volume of typewritten transcripts 
were acquired by gift. 

The g^fts have been as follows: 

From Senor Cayetano Coll y Toste, of San Juan, Porto Rico: 

First volume of Records of the Ofl&ce of the Secretary of Finance of Porto Rico, 

1765-66 (211 typewritten pages). A copy. 
Decretos del Ray, Fernando VII, relatives a America (782 typewritten pages). 
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Mr. E. G. Allen, London: 

Letter, Lord Hardinge to Earl de la Warr, January 27, 1843. 
Mrs. B. Tobias, New York: 

Continental bill for $6. 
Mr. George B. Starkweather, Washington, D. C. : 

Lieutenant's commission to Robert Whitford, Twenty-sixth Connecticut Regi- 
ment, October 13, 1783. 
Mrs. Henrietta Irving Bolton: 

A page of Washington Irving's History of Columbus. 

Among the purchases were: 

The letters and papers of Harman Blennerhassett, the friend of Aaron Burr. These 
consist of over 400 manuscripts, and contain, among other interesting material, Blen- 
nerhassett 's diary while in the Richmond Penitentiary and his speech in defense 
against the charge of treason. 

A history of the Knights Hospitalers of St John, Manila, Philippine Islands, 1739, 
which, among other curious matter, contains drawings of their proposed new build- 
ing at that place. 

The expenditures in purchase have amounted to but $826. 70. A meager 
sum indeed for a library that, as the national library of this country, 
should be rich in ** original sources**! But the printed matter impera- 
tively necessary absorbed practically all of the available appropriation. 
For some time to come it must continue to do so; and substantial increase 
of this division of the Library can be expected only through the means 
which have so largely increased such departments in other great libraries — 
the deposit with us of the private collections which their owners desire 
to see permanently preserved in safety, dignity, and usefulness. 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

The accessions during the year were as follows: 



Sheet maps. . 

Atlases 

Pocket maps 

Total . . 



By copy- 
right. 



1,570 

66 

8 



1,644 



By gift. 



1,529 
16 



1,545 



By pur- 
chase. 



2^ 

109 

6 



347 



Total. 



3,331 
191 

14 



3,536 



The collection on June 30, 1900, numbered 55,717 pieces. 
The following are some of the most valuable of the accessions: 

Ptolemy's Geography, edition of 151 1, containing the new general map, drawn on 
the heart-shaped projection, not found in all copies; AUard's Atlas Minor, 1675?, 
containing the map with the rare view of New York City; De Witt's Atlas Major, 
with valuable inserted maps; Vandermaelen's Atlas Universel de Geographic, 6 v., 
1827; Poole's Historical Atlas; Jomard's I^es Monuments de la G^ographie, fol. 
Paris, 1854-62; Nordenskiold's Periplus: an essay on the early history of charts, &c., 
fol. Stockholm, 1897; Novi Belgi novaeque Anglis nee non partis Virginiae tabula 
multis in locis emandata a Nicolao Joannis Vischero, Amsterdam, 1659. This map 
is especially valuable for the inset view of the city of New York. A Compleat map 
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of North Carolina, by Capt. Collet, governor of Fort Johnston, London, 1770; Carte 
du theatre actuel entre les Anglais et les Treize Colonies Unis de TAmdrique, Sep- 
tentrionale, Dress^e par J. B. Eliot, ing^nieur des Etats Unis, 1778, Paris, Mend- 
hare. This map is among the earliest on which the United States is mentioned by 
name. A unique map among the recent accessions is a manuscript one made by 
George Washington, 66 by 22)^ inches, to describe the lands on the Great Kanawha, 
donated by the Government to him for services in the Braddock expedition. Con- 
siderable descriptive text in Washington's writing is found throughout the map, 
giving minute particulars as to the land located. 



MUSIC. 

The accessions were: 

By copyright 16, 409 

By gift 23 

By purchase 84 

By exchange 89 

Total pieces 16, 605 

PRINI^S. 

The accessions were: 

By copyright I3» 257 

By gift 553 

By purchase 238 

Total 14, 048 

An interesting accession during the past year has been the gift from 
the Vereinigung der Kunstfreunde, of Berlin, of 47 of their publications 
called heliotints. This is a new process which gives the tone and colors 
of . the original picture more accurately than does lithography. The 
heliotints have been on public exhibition ever since their receipt and 
have been much admired. Another valued gift (not prints, but conven- 
iently handled among the objects of i&ne art) was of 52 bronze medals 
presented to the Library by Mr. C. J. Begeer, of Utrecht, through the 
Hon. Stanford Newel, the minister of the United States at The Hague. 
These included a number struck in honor of H. M. Willem III and H. 
M. Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands. 

LAW I.IBRARY. 

The accessions are reported as follows; 



Main collection 

Conference room library 

Total 



By copy- 
right. 



527 



By gift. 



726 
12 



By pur- 
chase. 



519 
312 



Total. 



1,772 
324 



2,096 



Among the additions have been (i) English text-books; new editions 
of standard works, such as Williams on Bankruptcy, Freeth's Death 
Duties, Anson on Contracts, Holland's Jurisprudence, Wallace and Wil- 
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liamson*s I^etters Patent for Inventions, etc.; (2) Session Laws of the 
States, particularly Rhode Island Acts and Resolves filling gaps between 
1833 and 1847; Laws of the Five Civilized Tribes (Indians); Hawaiian 
Statutes, filling gaps; (3) Spanish Legislacion Collection down to date; 
volumes such as '*Codigo CiviP' Peninsula, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines, Madrid, 1898, that set forth the state of the law in Spain's 
island dependencies when these were taken over by the United States; 
(4) International Law, Baker, Cobbett, Craasy, Lawrence, Holland, 
Maine, Martens, Phillimore, Walker, etc. ; (5) Canada Statutes, Digests, 
and Reports, now nearly complete. 

BOOKS FOR THE BI,IND. 

None were purchased during the past year; but the accessions from 
gift have added some interesting material, including from Superintendent 
Frank Hall, of the Illinois School for the Blind, 2 volumes of stories for 
children, 34 embossed maps, and 16 keys thereto (all in American braille). 
More than a dozen texts have been specially copied in New York 
point and given to the library. Seven volumes in Moon type were lent 
by the Free Library of Philadelphia, and the 1 1 volumes of the Bible in 
New York point by the Bishop of Pittsburg. 

CURRENT SKRIAI3. 

From the following sources 5,300 serials (newspapers, magazines, bul- 
letins, proceedings, transactions, etc., including the foreign official 
publications received through the Bureau of International Exchange) 
were being currently received at the close of the past fiscal year : 



Gift from publishers 

Copyright 

Bureau of American Republics 

Bureau of Statistics 

Smithsonian deposit 

Subscriptions 

Total 



News- 
papers. 


Period- 
icals. 


other 

serials. 


Total 
1898-99. 


Total 
1899-1900. 


491 

IOC 

43 

9 

145 


712 

904 

32 

71 
824 
481 


436 
21 


780 

946 

18 

36 
1,792 

69 


1.639 

957 
132 
114 
1,792 
666 




959 
40 


820 


3,024 


1,456 


3.641 


5.300 



It will be noticed that 666 newspapers and magazines are now sub- 
scribed for as against but 69 a year ago; also that the total of gifts 
from publishers has increased from 780 to 1,639. 

Of the above 5,300, 4,435 are in the custody of the periodical division 
proper. Of these, in turn, 2,300 (300 newspapers and 2,000 magazines) 
are now (since January 22, 1900) on file on tables, racks, or special 
shelves in the periodical reading room, directly accessible to the public. 
The remainder are shelved in stacks directly adjacent and may be had 
promptly upon request. 
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In enlarging the list of foreign newspapers it was a purpose to include 
those which would exhibit most accurately the current political, indus- 
trial, and commercial intelligence of the various countries in whose 
activities Congress and the public might be interested. The list is still 
experimental, but is already fairly representative. It is given as an 
appendix to this report. 

The bound volumes of newspapers in the Library now number 18,917. 

BINDING AND REPAIR. 

During the fiscal year there were sent to the bindery 9,062 volumes, 
and received back, completed, 6,724. The four employees from the 
Government Printing Office engaged in the mounting of maps and 
manuscripts and in the repair of material at the I^ibrary have continued 
steadily at their work. Since the beginning of the present year this 
detail has been enlarged; and at the date of this report there is in opera- 
tion in the I^ibrary building, in the room provided for it on the plans, a 
fully equipped bindery, with over forty employees. The peril to which 
valuable books were subjected in being removed from the building for 
binding or repair, the delay at the main office due to their necessary 
subordination there to ordinary governmental work, are hereafter happily 
to be avoided. And the great gain will be secured in addition, of a force 
exclusively and continuously devoted to the library work, which is work 
of a special character, not to be handled like ordinary job work. The 
bindery is, as I have said, but a detail from the Government Printing 
Office. The machinery is supplied by the Public Printer; the employees 
are employees of the Government Printing Office. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the exceeding interest which Mr. Palmer and his aids (the 
chief clerk of the office and the foremen) have taken in the equipment 
here of what they have desired to be ' * a model bindery. ' ' 

With a similar interest in effecting the best results in a manner most 
convenient for the lyibrary and most creditable to the Government, they 
have transferred to the I^ibrary building the work upon the composition 
and printing of the catalogue cards, the administrative forms, and the 
smaller library publications, and have installed for it a miniature print- 
ing plant that also is a model of its kind. 

These undertakings have been completed since the close of the fiscal 
year 1900, and their scope and efficiency will be more appropriately 
treated in my next report. But I can not justly delay until then this 
brief mention and this word of appreciation. 

CATALOGUES. 

In considering the progress of the work of the catalogue division during 
the past year it is well to recur to the condition of the division in 1897, 
at the time of the removal of the Library to the new building. 
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The force then employed consisted of but fourteen persons occupied in 
cataloguing, classification, ordering, making-up for binding, and keep- 
ing the vSerial and accessions records. Of this number four were actually 
engaged in cataloguing (only one of whom had had previous experience). 
Owing to the system of classification and notation, as well as the con- 
gested condition of the old library, books on the shelves were badly 
disarranged. There were masses of uncatalogued books and hundreds 
of boxes and mail bags filled with miscellaneous publications, mostly in 
foreign languages, to be sifted and arranged on shelves by sets or sub- 
jects. The author catalogue, the only guide to those books which 
assumed to be classified and catalogued, was in no certain condition of 
arrangement. 

Under these circumstances, the only hope for relief lay in an increased 
force of competent cataloguers and classifiers, with provisions for separate 
divisions, to reUeve the cataloguing force from the work which is ordi- 
narily assigned to an order division, and a superintendent of binding and 
binding records. But the only increase to the force in 1898 was that of 
four boys, and the end of the fiscal year 1897-98 found only a small 
beginning made in the work of the division. 

To-day there are forty-six assistants engaged in cataloguing and clas- 
sification. The catalogue division has been relieved of the ordering, 
receiving, and binding, for which a special force has been provided. 
There is a public catalogue in the reading room, with ca. 90,000 cards; an 
official catalogue for the staff, with 130,000 cards, and a third partial 
copy of the public catalogue, with 40,000 cards. The shelf catalogue for 
bibliography and Hbrary science contains over 13,000 shelf -list cards and 
9,500 index cards. There is also a special author catalogue of the Con- 
gressional Reference Library consisting of ca. 2,000 cards. 

In the autumn of 1897 the principal bibliographical aids were wanting. 
This has been remedied. All the principal national bibliographies, and 
important bibliographies of special subjects, have been provided, as well 
as numerous other works of reference. The chief critical reviews in 
various departments of knowledge have been subscribed for. Back files 
have been purchased or ordered of the more important serials wanting. 

With more liberal provision for works of reference, with the foundations 
laid for three main catalogues, with the principles and rules largely decided 
on and systematized, the new force installed and gradually becoming 
familiar with the work and attendant conditions, prospects for healthy 
and rapid progress during the coming year have materially improved. 

On November 11, 1899, the catalogue division, with furniture, refer- 
ence books, and the entire class of books in library science and bibliog- 
raphy, was moved from the north curtain to its present quarters. This 
brought the force vSomewhat closer to the reading room, with its reference 
books and catalogues, at the same time making the reference books and 
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ofl&cial catalogues in the catalogue room more accessible to the reference 
desk. 

The total of volumes classified during the past year is 26, 154; pamphlets, 
5,467. Of these, 24,093 volumes and 4,811 pamphlets were classified 
(and catalogued) according to the old system, 489 volumes and 7 
pamphlets in the "intermediate classification," and 1,572 volumes and 
649 pamphlets in the **new," which is thus far limited to bibliography 
and library science. In addition, 27,450 volumes were recatalogued by 
authors and in part also by subject and title. 

Cards added to the various catalogues during the year amounted to 
182, 739. Of these, 45 , 394 were incorporated into the dictionary catalogue 
for the public, 49,946 into the official dictionary catalogue in the catalogue 
division, 16,698 into the old author catalogue in the reading room, and 
21,813 into the third copy of the public dictionary catalogue, which is to 
be placed in the Capitol. There were also 2,443 cards made for the Con- 
gressional Reference Library catalogue. The titles prepared in the cat- 
alogue division for the copyright bulletins numbered 6,813. Cards with- 
drawn from the old catalogues and reincorporated, after various changes 
and additions, numbered 17,442. Shelf catalogue entries for the new 
classification amounted to 2,253, ^.nd index entries for same to 1,768. 

The new system of classification to be applied to the existing collec- 
tion and thereafter to all subsequent accessions had not been determined 
at the close of the last fiscal year. It is now to be determined ; and my 
next report will show, I trust, a substantial progress in its application. 
In the meantime the old author catalogue (now behind the counter in 
drawers, inaccessible to the public and inconvenient to the attendants) is 
to be transcribed upon cards of standard size, w^hich will be placed in the 
new case, directly available to public as well as administration. 

DIVISION OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The division of bibliography as now organized was created by the act 
of April 17, 1900. Prior to that date there were no regular assistants 
attached to the division, so that its functions were performed by the chief, 
with such assistance as could be had from employees in other divisions. 

The following lists were prepared and printed during the past year : 

List of books (with reference to periodicals) relating to the theory of colonization, 
government of dependencies, protectorates, and related topics. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1900. vi, 131 pp. 8°. 

A list of books (with reference to periodicals) relating to trusts. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1900. (2), 3-20 pp. 8°. 

List of books and of articles in periodicals relating to interoceanic canal and rail- 
way routes (Nicaragua; Darien, Panama, and the valley of the Atrato; Tehuantepec 
and Honduras; Suez Canal). By Hugh A. Morrison, jr., of the Library of Con- 
gress. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. (2), 3-174 pp. 8°, 

The last-named list was edited by the chief bibliographer, 
3. Doc. 24 2 
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These publications have been favorably received. The demand for the 
colonial list has exhausted the edition of 500 copies, and a new one is in 
preparation. 

To meet the immediate needs of investigators, selected lists of books 
upon the following subjects were prepared: 

Railroad finance. 
Marine subsidies. 
Expansion. 
The Boss. 
Trans-Siberian railway. 

These lists were typewritten and copies placed in the Representatives' 
reading room, where they found users. 

In these selected lists the aim is to bring before the searcher the works 
which will give the most accessible information upon the broad outlines 
of his subject. 

The printed lists are expansions of the selected lists and intended to 
be inventories of the resources of the Library upon the subject treated, 
the titles being arranged or subdivided in a manner best calculated to aid 
ready research. 

In the introduction attention is called to the works which will give the 
special student his starting point and the general reader those adequate 
to his needs. 

The Philippine Commission, the Samoan Commission, and the Statistical 
division of the Census were advised in regard to works upon the subjects 
of their investigations. The Assistant Secretary of War's office was 
furnished, by request, with a list of French treatises upon colonies best 
adapted for translation. In addition, book lists have been prepared 
including a grand total of 5,092 titles. 

The present undertakings of the division include an analytical cata- 
logue of American genealogical works in the Library, a digest of the 
printed archives of the various States and municipalities, a union list of 
periodicals currently received by the principal libraries of the District, a 
list on Alaska, and a list of the special bibliographies contained in this 
Library. 

In response to the request of Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, Commissioner- 
General of the United States to the Paris Exposition, the compilation of 
a list of books by negro American authors was undertaken by an assistant 
in the Library, Mr. Daniel Murray, of the reading-room service. Circu- 
lars were addressed to prominent colored men and women throughout the 
country and to whites interested in matters relating to the negro, asking 
their assistance in the undertaking. The response has been general. A 
preliminary list of 270 titles was issued in January, 1900. The list as a 
whole is not yet complete, but already comprises over 1,400 titles. 

The miscellaneous cataloguing in the several divisions handling special 
material has progressed normally. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 

The calendar of the Washington papers (1,077 in number), compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. Friedenwald, is now complete. It fills 186 
tpyewritten quarto pages, with an index of over 5,000 names, which 
occupy 244 more. It will be printed. 

The total number of manuscripts calendared during the past year 
amounted to i, 132, the total number of manuscripts catalogued amounted 
to 1,553, ^^^ 10,842 cards were prepared (including cross-reference cards, 
the index to the Loyalist papers, and the general-catalogue cards). 

Since the end of the fiscal year the general card catalogue, covering in 
bulk the entire collection, has been completed. The numerous and 
valuable broadsides in the division have been chronologically arranged 
and a card for each rubric under which they are filed has been placed in 
the general catalogue. An index has been prepared to the 36 volumes 
of the Loyalist papers. 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

Since March, 1898, 30,400 cards have been prepared for an author-and- 
subject catalogue; and in addition all the copyright entries of maps and 
atlases have been cut from the various bulletins, pasted on cards, and 
alphabetically arranged. The list of maps in the Library relating to 
America — a catalogue occupying 1,800 typewritten pages, the product of 
many years of patient labor on the part of the present chief of this 
division — was offered to Congress at its last session to be put into print 
as a document. It has not yet been finally dealt with. 

A * * List of Maps and Views of Washington and District of Columbia, 
in the Library of Congress, ' ' prepared in the division during the past 
year, was printed and has proved of especial interest in connection with 
the centenary of the city. 

On May 28 last the entire collection of maps and atlases was removed 
from the second floor to their permanent location on the main floor — 
north curtain and northwest pavilion. Here, with the new cases and 
equipment and in ample and convenient space, it presents an aspect of 
order and efficiency not, I believe, excelled by any other such collection 
in the world. 

MUSIC. 

Thirty-one thousand five hundred and fourteen cards have been written 
for the card catalogue in connection with the classification still under way 
of the old material. 

PRINTS. 

Sorting and accessioning of old material has occupied a large part of 
the time of the force available. 
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USE. 



The following summary is suggestive: 



Total number of visitors to the Library build- 
ing 

Daily average 

Readers, main reading room 

Readers, periodical reading room* 

Books issued main reading room 

Highest number in one day 

Books issued for home use (to classes privi- 
leged by statute) 

Use of manuscripts, map, music and print 
divisions 

Reading room for the blind, total attendance 
at readings 

I See infra. 



Fiscal year 
1899. 



6431961 
2,095 

121, 270 
Not open. 

297,662 
2,041 

20,650 

Not recorded. 

7,025 



Fiscal year 
1900. 



Not 



Not 



655, 439 

2,150 

123,844 

recorded. 

364, 396 
2,814 

17,898 
recorded. 

7,489 



MAIN READING ROOM. 

The main reading room was open 307 days during the year, from 9 a. m. 
to ID p. m. , except that on the Saturdays in July and August and on two 
half holidays it was closed at i p. m. 

The total number of readers (123,844) was distributed as follows: 



Months. 



1899. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



9 a.m. to 
4 p. m. 



3.085 

3. "I 
4,140 

4.795 
5,603 

6,094 

7,350 

6,976 

7,372 

5,773 
5,060 

3,385 



62,744 



4 p. m. to 
10 p. m. 



2,945 
3.5" 
5,022 

5,622 
6,011 

4,474 

6,159 
5,771 
6,647 

5,952 
5,061 

3,925 



61, 100 



Total. 



6,030 
6,622 

9,162 
10,417 
11,614 
10,568 

13,509 
12, 747 
14, 019 

11,725 
10, 121 

7,310 



123,844 



The highest number of readers in one day was 752, on March 3 1900; 
tne smallest, 52, on August 19 (a half holiday); the average, 403. 
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The number of books and periodicals supplied for reference use 
(364,396) was distributed as follows: 



Months. 



\ I8q8-I 



898-1899. 



July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



297,662 



1899-1900. 



7,681^ 


17, 147 


10, 517 


18,180 


10, 416 


22,199 


24,443 


28,478 


26,996 


34,274 


28,492 


37,615 


33, 232 


46,874 


28,934 


36, 156 


42,429 


42,486 


32,534 


33,509 


27,598 


28, 363 


24,390 


19, "5 



364, 396 



The largest number issued in one day was 2,814, on Januarj'^ 18, 1900; 
the lowest, 166, on July 8, 1899 (a half holiday); the average, 1,154. 

The issue increased, therefore, over that of 1899 by 22 per cent, and 
this was in spite of the fact that from January 22, 1900, the opening of 
the periodical-newspaper reading room attracted hundreds of readers by 
its proffer of use without formality. 

Books supplied to readers during the year, by classes: 



History 

Periodicals 

Fiction 

Belles-lettres . . . 

Science 

Biography 

Genealogy 

Poetry 

I^aw 

Useful arts 

Reference 

Theology 

Sociology 

Political science 

language 

Fine arts 

Philosophy 

Total 



9 a. m. to 
4 p. m. 



54,897 
37, 317 
17,547 
17,585 
10, 301 

13,340 
11,136 

9,014 
8,528 

6,923 
8,460 

8,560 
7,417 
6,333 
5,122 

3,751 
2,769 



229,000 



4 p. m. to 
10 p. m. 



20,045 

33. 251 
16,638 

7,469 
9,558 

5,9" 
4,966 

6,463 
4,558 

5,737 
3,680 

3,331 
3,304 
2,882 

2,737 
2,987 
1,879 



135,396 



Total. 



74,942 
70,568 
34,185 

25,054 
19,859 
19, 251 
16, 102 

15,477 

13,086 

12,660 

12, 140 

11,891 

10, 721 

9,215 

7,859 

6,738 

4,648 



364,396 



Per cent. 



20.6 
19.4 
9.4 
6.9 
5.5 
5.3 
4.5 
4.3 
3.6 

3-5 
3-3 
3-3 
3.0 

2.5 
2.2 

1.4 

1-3 



100 
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The record of books issued for home use/ by months, is as follows: 



Months. 



1899. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



Number. 



942 

833 

651 

1,072 

1,183 
1,737 

2,343 
1,807 
2,293 

1,879 
1,870 

1,288 



17,898 



The record of books issued for home use, by classes, is as follows: 



Fiction 

History 

Biography 

Periodicals 

Poetry 

Belles-lettres..., 

Science 

Reference 

Political science 

Useful arts , 

Sociology 

Theology 

I^w 

Fine arts 

I<anguage 

Philosophy 

Genealogy 

Total 



Number. 



9,557 
2,712 

961 
754 
737 
634 
566 

565 
348 
264 
167 
166 

157 
126 
119 

43 
22 



17,898 



Per cent. 



53-4 
15-2 

5-4 
4-2 
4-1 

3-5 

3.2 

3.2 

1.9 

1.5 

•9 

.9 

•9 

• 7 

.7 
.2 

.1 



100 



The periodical-newspaper reading room was opened on January 22, 
1900. Prom that date until June 4 the hours were from 9 a. m. until 
4 p. m. ; since June 4 they have been extended to 10 p. m. The pur- 
pose of this room is to give the public direct access to as large a 
number as possible of the magazines and newspapers formerly to be had 
only upon specific call. Two thousand three hundred of them are now 
displayed in this room on tables, racks, and open shelves, where they may 
be handled by the reader without the intervention of an attendant. 



^ Solely to the classes of persons entitled by statute. 
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The very informality of this use precludes accurate statistics as to its 
amount. The average number of readers at one time exceeds 60; but 
it is steadily increasing, and in the evening hours the maximum already 
reached has been 211, although the seating capacity of the room is at 
present but 175. 

-Such statistics, however, as are here given (e. g., of the reading room 
use) are given only in accordance with custom. The service of a library 
such as this is not to be measured by the. number of readers nor by the 
number of books issued. An ample answer to a single inquiry may be 
of more importance to Congress and to the community than a hundred 
ordinary books issued to a hundred ordinary readers. In service to 
scholarship the unrecorded use may far exceed in value that which may 
be made matter of statistic. And in addition to the service of the main 
reading room there is constant, active, and specialized service rendered 
in the manuscripts, map, music, and print divisions (and now in the 
document division), of which no adequate record can be kept. The 
division of bibliography, besides making researches more elaborate than 
can be undertaken by the reading room force, has answered 1,181 inqui- 
ries received by mail, and involving subjects whose range is suggestive — 
for instance: Sarmiento's Relacion and the Incas; Irrigation; Publica- 
tions on Spanish America; Gold in the Black Hills; The Chapins in the 
War of the Revolution; Poll Tax System; Spanish America and Mis- 
sions; Census of 1850 (agriculture in Maine); Operations of Sixty-third 
Pennsylvania Regiment in the Civil War; Daniele Manin; Benjamin 
Harrison (the name); Opinions of Tories on the Ability of the Colonists 
to Govern Themselves; List of the Monroe Letters; Trusts; Prison Nar- 
ratives; Bampton Lectures; Appropriations (annual, United States); 
Political Economies; Washington's Letters; Felix Grundy; Washington 
Imprints; books on colonial topics; Freneau; Chinese Question; his- 
torical manuscripts relating to Deer Isle, Me.; United States flag in 
Mexico in 1847; marine subsidies; age of Roman senators; P. Galdos; 
pensions; French works on colonies; Rio de las Animos; expansion; 
civil war poems; colonial floriculture; book production; statistical books 
on Cuba; imperialism; Senatorial election; Daniel Bradley; Raleigh's 
colonies; Aaron Burr; John Marshall; instruction of the blind; monetary 
system; the Northwest; asphalt; French fiction; history of the North- 
west; Christian Science; Rutger's College Alumni; the English novel; 
Spanish history; American industrial history; wine making; New Hamp- 
shire State publications; Anthony New; French history, art, music, and 
Uterature; public lands. 

The print division has arranged during the year five exhibits of prints 
from the Gardiner Hubbard collection (temporarily available for this 
purpose): Charles I, Cromwell, Rembrandt, Waterloo, Haig, Napoleon. 
Also, an exhibit made up of photographs and etchings of the work of 
American artists. 
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In the reading room for the blind the lectures and musicales have con- 
tinued, with increasing audiences. There have been 173 readings and 
38 musicales, all conducted by volunteers. The interest in this work is 
widespread, and its influence, by example, extends far beyond the 
limits of Washington. 

COPYRIGHT. 

The report of the register of copyrights for the year ending June 30, 
1906, appears as Appendix IV to this report. The principal statistics 
are as follows: 



Fees received and applied. 



Fiscal year 

1897-98. 



Fiscal year 
1898-99. 



Domestic (50 cents) entries I33, 916. 00 $36, 507. 50 

Foreign (|i) entries ! 7,73ioo '. 7,953oo 

For certificates , i3>493-5o 12,577.50 

For assignments recorded 773. 50 i, 218. 00 

For searches 12. 50 ii. 00 



Total 

Total number of entries of 
titles 



55, 926. 50 



75.545 



58, 267. 00 



80,968 



Fiscal year 
1899-1900. 



143,219.00 

8, 360. 00 

12,631.00 

9S0.00 

16.00 



65,206.00 



94,798 



Total number of deposits received 
(material of all classes, including 
duplicates) 

Total number of entries 



Calendar 
year 1897. 



103, 875 



Calendar 
year 1898. 



115,610 
76, 874 



Calendar 
year 1899. 



118,950 
86,492 



Total communications received (including par- 
cels, but not articles enumerated above) 

Total communications sent out (including let- 
ters written) 



Fiscal year 
1898-99. 



67,666 



98,729 



Fiscal year 
1899-1900. 



66,573 



102,244 



CONGRESSIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 



Prior to adjournment in June last the following joint resolution was 
passed by Congress: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the rooms and space recently occupied by the 
Library of Congress in the Capitol building shall be divided into three stories, the 
third story of which shall be fitted up and used for a reference library for the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and that portion of the other two stories north of a 
line drawn east and west through the center of the rotunda shall bfe used for such 
purpose as may be designated by the Senate of the United States, and that portion 
of the first and second stories south of said line shall be used for such purpose as may 
be designated by the House of Representatives. And such sum as is necessary to 
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make the construction herein provided for is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum to be expended under the 
direction of the Architect of the Capitol. 
Approved, June 6, 1900. 

Subsequent resolutions authorized the- Committee on Rules in each 
House to supervise the changes to be made in accordance with the above 
joint resolution. These changes have been in progress during the sum- 
mer and fall. The provision which they have secured is thus far only a 
provision for the two tiers of committee rooms. The space left above 
these is scarcely more than 6 feet in height to the roof trusses. It can, 
I understand, be increased to the height originally estimated (9 J^ feet, I 
believe) by the remodeling of the roof. 

With a height sufficient to render this space habitable, it could be made 
to serve the main purposes of the Congressional reference collection as a 
consulting library. It is not, however, on the convenient level for that 
other service proposed — the receipt of applications for books and the 
receipt and distribution of books from the main Library. For this service 
there is indispensable a room on the level of the main floor, convenient to 
Senate, to House, and to the terminal of the book railway (which can not 
be extended). A large room is not necessary. One of the two adjacent 
to the old library space and the inner courts might answer. These are not 
light nor otherwise attractive for use as committee rooms. I earnestly 
recommend that one of them at least, and both if possible, be assigned 
to this service. 

The foregoing report has included, as was necessary, a statement of 
the routine progress of the past year, and it has indicated (though but 
briefly) the events which have made the year significant — the adoption 
by Congress of a scheme of reorganization, its approval of an equipment, 
which assumes functions for the Library that it has not heretofore exer- 
cised, and a destiny of which it had had before no adequate assurance. 
This year, which is the centennial year of the Library, as of the capital, 
will have witnessed what is in effect a revision of its structure, a revision 
in the interest of a larger, broader, more scholarly service. 

It is in the interest also of the service which should be to the Library 
its primary obligation — the service to Congress itself. But this service 
can never be rendered adequately in the main Library building alone. 
It requires a collection of books at the Capitol; catalogues, also, and 
bibliographic tools, and in connection with them the best expert aid that 
the Library can furnish. The men are ready. The books, catalogues, 
and tools are being made ready. But there is yet to be provided for them 
a place. Until that shall be provided the Library, whatever its general 
activities, will not be rendering to Congress itself the service which 
Congress has the right to demand from the Library of Congress. 

I close my report, therefore, with the earnest recommendation that 
the project for a reference library at the Capitol, which Congress had in 
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view when it last adjourned, shall be carried into effect, and shall not 
give way before any architectural diflSculty which can reasonably be 
surmounted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress. 
The Honorable 

The President pro tempore of the Senate. 
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Appendix I. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 



SALARIES. 

t,ibrary service: 

Original appropriation 

Supplementary appropriation . 
Copyright oflSce: 

Original appropriation 

Supplementary appropriation . 
Special service 

Total 



INCREASE OF LIBRARY. 

Purchase of books 

Purchase of periodicals 

Purchase of law books 

Exchange of public documents. 

Total 



CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

Original appropriation 

Deficiency appropriation 



Total 

PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Original allotment 

Deficiency allotment 

Total 

Grand total 



Appropria- 
tion. 



|ii2,66o 
a ID, 685 

36,840 
fl3i56o 
^2,000 



165, 745 



25,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,680 



31,680 



1,500 
2,500 



4,000 



201, 425 



25,000 
10,000 



35,000 



236, 425 



Expended. 



I109, 337. 23 
9, 607. 01 

36, 002. 69 

2, 773. 01 

52.00 



157,771-94 



24,994.27 
2, 497. 19 

2, 499- 37 
1,680.00 



31,670.83 



1, 500. 00 
2, 499 09 



3,999.09 



193, 441. 86 



25, 000. 00 
8, 398. 60 



33,398.60 



226, 840. 46 



Unex- 
pended. 



$3, 322. 77 
1, 077. 99 

837-31 

786.99 

1, 948. 00 



7, 973- 06 



5-73 
2.81 

■63 



9.17 



91 



91 



7, 983- 14 



1,601.40 



1,601.40 



9. 584- 54 



a Granted by the act for 1901 to enable certain additional employees to be taken on during the 
last quarter of the fiscal year 1900. 

* Granted by the act for 1901, but "to be available immediately and continue available until 
expended." 

Of the sx)ecial appropriation " for binding and replacing law books damaged or destroyed in the 
recent explosion in the Capitol, two thousand dollars " there were expended $1,027.50. 

There was also an appropriation of |r,5oo "for the purchase of new books 01 reference for the 
Supreme Court, to be a part of the l,ibrary of Congress and purchased by the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court, under the direction of the Chief Justice." 

Contingent expenses in detail. 



Object of expenditure. 



Stationery .supplies 

Traveling expenses 

Care of hor.se and wagon 

Rubber stamps 

Postage stamps (foreign correspondence) 

Typewriter supplies 

Po.st-ofiice box rent 

Telegrams 

Tools , 

Total 



Amount. 



12,336-99 
702. 12 

397-05 
353- 65 
100.00 

78.43 
16.00 

8.12 
6.73 



3.999-09 
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Appendix II. 
Library of Congrkss. 

APPLICATION for APPOINTMENT TO THE LIBRARY SERVICE. 

[This form is to be filled out in ink by the applicant himself. He must not write upon the fourth 

page. He should first read the circular that accompanies it.] 

I hereby make application for the position of in the department (a 

particular position or department need not be specified; see below, questions 15 and 
16) of the Library of Congress, and declare the information given below to be cor- 
rect and in my own handwriting. 

(Signature, every name in full:) . 

(Post-office address:) . 

(Legal residence:) . 

(Date:) . 

1. Present occupation (if employed, give also name of employer or institutioti, 

address, and precise position now held by you)? . 

2. Date of birth? . 3. Place of birth ? . 

4. Are you a citizen of the United States? . 

5. Are you married or single? . (If widowed, please so state). . 

6. White? . Colored? . 



7. Names of parents (living or deceased)? . 

8. Have you any infirmity, physical or mental, of which you are aware? . 

9. Schools, academy, college at which you have been educated? (State length of 

course, and degree if taken. Give dates. ) . 

10. Your past occupations: (So far as employed give dates, names, and addresses of 

employers; describe positions held by you) ? . 

11. Your special education, if any, for library work? . 

12. Actual library experience, if any (institutions, dates, and character of work 

done)? . 

13. Any special qualifications which you can present (in addition to what may be 

represented in your answers to the questions above). (P^or example: Stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, a knowledge of bookkeeping, of foreign languages, special 
courses of study pursued) ? . 

14. Have you ever been examined for the public service? If so, when, where, for 

what branch of the service, and with what results ? . 

15. (If you omit, as at your option you may, in paragraph one, to specify a particular 

position or department) for what class of work in the I^ibrary of Congress do 
you consider yourself particularly fitted? For the purpose of this question 
you may consider the existing work in the Library to be classified as follows: 
Administrative (the purely executive work); clerical; ordering (having to do 
with the purchase or other acquisition of books); classification; cataloguing; 
maps and charts; manuscripts; fine arts; music; law; public documents; news- 
papers and periodicals; general reference; special reference (both of these 
dealing with the public and including the work at the delivery desk); subor- 
dinate service (pa^es, messengers, etc.). . 

30 
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16. If you do not specify a particular position, what is the lowest position as to sal- 

ary for which you desire this to be considered an application ? ^ . 

17. Any other facts you desire to mention indicating (a) your special aptitude for 

library work, or (b) your particular qualifications for service in this Library. 
(Be brief.) . 

18. References: The names below are to be written in by the applicant himself. 

They are not to be names of members of his immediate family nor of mem- 
bers of the present Library force. If you are personally or as to capacity 
known to any of the latter, append the names of such yi a separate memoran- 
dum and refer to it under C below. ( Further references or testimonials may 
be inclosed, but are not to be entered here. ) 

A. The names and addresses of not exceeding six persons who know you 
personally and will testify as to character. 

1. 

2. 



3- 

4- 

6. 



B. The names and addresses of not exceeding six persons (including, if 
need be, any of the above) who know personally of your capacity: 



I. 
2. 

3- 

4. 

5. 
6. 



C. Memorandum of certificates, testimonials, or other documents inclosed 

with this application. Mention also any such previously filed. . 

(When completed, fold oblong twice, as indicated, and forward to the Librarian 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. ) 



[Circular accompanying application blanks.] 

Library of Congress. 

To applicants for appointment to the Library service: 

All applications must be ma 1 1 upon a regular form, to be furnished by the Library. 
This form is to be filled out and filed, even by applicants whose applications in 
other form are already on file, so far as such applicants desire their applications to 
be considered as pending. A copy of the form is inclosed herewith. If you desire 
to be considered a present applicant for a position in the service, you will please fill 
it out and return it promptly to the Librarian of Congress. 

The Library service as organized at present, with the changes to be made by law 
for the year ending July i, 1901, is as follows: 

General administration: Librarian of Congress, $6,000; chief assistant librarian, 
$4,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Librarian's secretary, $1,500; two subordinates, one at 
$900, and one at $720. Reading room: Superintendent, $3,000; fifty-five subordi- 
nates, two at $1,500, four at $1,200, fifteen at $900, thirty at $720, and four at $360. 
Catalogue division: Chief cataloguer, $3,000; forty-five subordinates, two at $1,800, 
five at $1,500, six at $1,200, eleven at $900, four' at $720, one at $600, ten at $540, and 
six at $360. Order division: Chief of division, $2,000; twelve subordinates, one at 
$1,500, one at $1,200, three at $900, two at $720, two at $600, one at $520, and twQ 



^ i 
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at J5360. Periodical division: Chief of division, $2,000; ten subordinates, one at 
$1,500, two at $900, five at $720, and two at I360. Division of bibliography: Chief 
of division, $2,000; five subordinates, one at $1,200, two at $900, one at $720, and 
one at $360. Maps and charts division: Chief of division, $2,000; five subordinates, 
one at $1,200, two at $900, one at $720, and one at $360. Music division: Chief of 
division, $1,500; five subordinates, one at $1,200, one at $1,000, two at $720, and one 
at $360. Congressional Reference Library: Custodian, $1,500; five subordinates, one 
at $1,200, one at $900, one at $720, and two at $360. Document division: Chief of 
division, $3,000; three subordinates, one at $1,200, one at $720, and one at $360. 
Print division: Chief 0/ division, $2,000; four subordinates, three at $900, and one at 
$360. Smithsonian deposit: Custodian, $1,500; three subordinates, one at $1,200, 
one at $720, and one at $360. Manuscripts division: Chief of division, $1,500: three 
subordinates, two at $720, and one at $360. Binding division: Assistant in charge, 
$1,200; two subordinates, one at $900, and one at $360. Mail and supply division: 
Assistant in charge, $1,200; four subordinates, one at $900, and one at $360; stamping 
and packing, two attendants at $720. I/aw Library: Custodian, $2,500; three sub- 
ordinates, two at $1,400, and one at $900. Copyright office: Register of copyrights, 
$3,000; forty-four subordinates, four at $1,800, four at $1,600, two at $1,400, twelve 
at $1,200, three at $1,000, eight at $900, eight at $720, one at $600, and two at $360. 
A total of two hundred and thirty persons. 

All of the above positions may be assumed to be filled, except as information may 
be given in answer to specific inquiry of vacancies existing at the time the inquiry 
is received. 

The inclosed blank is sent to you at this time, not as an invitation to you to apply, 
nor because appointments are immediately to be made, but because you have indi- 
cated a desire to be considered an applicant, or have made an inquiry looking to a 
possible application, and a statement of your qualifications is desirable in a form con- 
venient for reference should occasion require. 

You may desire further information as to the organization of the Library, with a 
view to more intelligent response to certain of the questions. The authorities of the 
Library can not at present, however, undertake correspondence or personal confer- 
ence for the purpose of conveying to you such further information. 

You are therefore advised to fill up the blank to the best of your ability with the 
information at your command. If papers have already been filed by you they will 
be placed with yoiu- formal application, when received. 

Herbert Putnam, 

Librarian of Congress, 

Washington, D. CJuly /, /goo. 

Note. — The law provides that the emi)loyees in the L,ibrary service shall "be selected by the 
lyibrarian of Congress, by reason of special aptitude for the work of the Library, including the 
copyright work," and further, "that all persons employed in * * * said I^ibrary of Congress 
under the Librarian * * * shall be appointed solely with reference to their fitness for their 
particular duties." 



Appendix III. 

Library of Congress. 

foreign newspapers currenti.y received, december 4, 190o. 

[Note.— All are dailies unless otherwise marked.] 

Great Britain and Colonies, 

Kngland: 

Birmingham Post (w.). 
Leeds Mercury. 
Liverpool Mercury. 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 
London — 

Daily Chronicle. 

The Echo. 

Financial News. 

Lloyds Weekly Newspaper (w. ). 

Daily News. 

The Observer. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morning Post. 

The Referee (w.). 

St. James's Gazette (w. ). 

Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

Speaker (w. ). 

Sporting Life (w.). 

The Standard. 

Daily Telegraph. 

The Times. 

Truth ( w. ) 

Westminster Gazette. 
Manchester: The Manchester Guardian. 
Scotland: 

Edinburgh: The Scotsman (w.). 
Glasgow: The Glasgow Herald. 
Ireland: 

Dublin: Dublin Freeman (w. ). 
Irish Times (w. ). 
Canada: 

British Columbia — 

Vancouver: Daily News Advertiser. 

Victoria: Daily Colonist. 
Manitoba — 

Winnipeg: Manitoba Free Press. 

S. Doc. 24 3 ' 33 
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Canada— Continued. 
New Brunswick — 

St. John: St. John Daily Sun. 
Nova Scotia- 
Halifax: Morning Chronicle. 
Ontario — 

Ottawa Citizen. 

Toronto: Daily Mail and Empire. 
Quebec- 
Montreal: Montreal Gazette. 
Quebec: Quebec Morning Chronicle. 
Australia : 

Melbourne: The Leader (w. ). 
Sydney: Sydney Morning Herald. 
Bermuda, West Indies: 

Hamilton: The Royal Gazette, 
British Guiana: 

Georgetown: Demerara Daily Chronicle. 
Cape Colony: 

Cape Town: Cape Argus ( w. ). 
Fiji Islands: 

Suva: The Fiji Times (s.-w. ). 
India: 

Bombay: Bombay Gazette (w.). 
Jamaica: 

Kingston: Daily Gleaner. 
Newfoundland: 

St. Johns: Evening Telegram. 
New Zealand: 

Auckland News ( w. ) . 
Wynberg Times (w. ). 

Europe ( The Continent^. 
Austria* 

Budapest: Pester Lloyd. 
Vienna: Neue Freie Presse. 
Trieste: Mercurio Triestino. 
Nea Hmepa (w. ). 
Belgium: 

Brussels: L'lnd^pendance Beige (w.). 
Le Peuple. 
Denmark: 

Copenhagen: Aftenposten. 
France: 

Havre: Journal du Havre. 
Paris — 

Le Figaro. 
L' Intransigeant. 
Le Messager de Paris (w). 
Le Petit Journal. 
Le Temps. 

New York Herald (Paris edition). 
Daily Messenger. 
« Journal des Debats. 

Journal Officiel. 
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Germany: 

Berlin — 

Koniglich privilegirte ^erlinische Zeitung. 

Berliner Tageblatt. 

Vorwarts. 

Cologne: Kolnische Zeitung (w). 

Frankfurt: Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Hamburg: Hamburger Nachrichten. 

Strasburg: Journal d' Alsace. 

Munich: AUgemeine Zeitung. 
Greece: 

Athens: Akropolis. 
Holland: 

Amsterdam: Amsterdamsche Courant. 
Italy: 

Genoa: Corriere Mercantile. 

Milan: II Secolo. 

Rome — 

II Giorno. 
L' Italic. 
Norway: 

Christiania: Dagbladet. 
Portugal: 

Lisbon: O Jornal do Commercio. 
Russia: 

Moscow: Russkiya Vyejiomosti. 

St. Petersburg--- 
Novoe Vremya. 
Journal de St. P^tersbourg. 
Spain: 

Madrid: El Imparcial. 
Sweden: 

Stockholm: Aftonbladet. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva: Journal de Geneve. 

Bern: Der Bund. 

Lugano: Gazzetta Ticinese. 

Zurich: Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 
Turkey in Europe: 

Constantinople: Levant Herald. 



Asia. 



China: 

Shanghai — 

North China Herald (w.). 

Celestial Empire (w.). 
Hongkong — 

Telegraph. 

Overland China Mail (w. ). 
Japan: 

Yokohama — 

Japan Weekly Mail (w. ). 

Japan Daily Herald. 
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Siam: 

Bangkok: Siam Free Press. 
Turkey in Asia: 

Smyrna: Les Afl&ches Smyr^ennes (w.). 

Africa. 

Algeria: 

Algiers: Le T61^gramme Alg6rien. 
Egypt: 

Alexandria: Egyptian Gazette. 

Latin America, 
Mexico: 

City of Mexico — 
Mexican Herald. 
El Tiempo. 
Two Republics. 
Costa Rica: 

San Jose: La Gaceta Diario Oficial. 
Guatemala: 

Guatemala: Diario de Centro-Am^rica. 
Salvador: 

San Salvador: El Diario del Salvador. 
Argentina: 

Buenos Aires — 

The Buenos Aires Herald. 
La Nacion. 
Bolivia: 

La Paz: El Comercio de Bolivia. 
Brazil : 

Rio de Janeiro: Rio News. 
Chile: 

"Santiago: El Chileno. 
Paraguay: 

Asuncion: La Democracia. 
Peru: 

Lima: Lima Ilustrada. 
Uruguay: 

Montevideo: Montevideo Times. 
Venezuela: 
Caracas — 

Venezuelan Herald. 
El Tiempo. 
Cuba: 

Habana: Diario de la Marina (morning and evening editions). 
Cardenas: Cardenas Herald. 

Porto Rico. 
San Juan — 

The San Juan News. 

Boletin Mercantile de Puerto Rico. 

La Correspondencia de Puerto Rico. 
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Hawaii, 

Honululu: 

The Hawaiian Gazette (s. w.). 
Semi-weekly Star (s. w.). 

Philippine Islands. 

Manila; 

The American. 
La Union. 
Manila Freedom. 
El Progreso. 



Appendix IV. 

REPORT OP THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1899-1900. 

The copyright business and the work of the copyright office for the fiscal year 
from July i, 1899, to June 30, 1900, inclusive, is summarized as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

The gross receipts during the year were $71,072.33. A balance of $1,999.61, rep- 
resenting trust funds and unfinished business, was on hand July i, 1899, making a 
total of $73,071.94 to be accounted for. Of this amount, $6,384.15 was refunded, 
having been sent to the copyright office as excess fees, or as fees for articles not reg- 
istrable, leaving a net balance of $66,687.79. The balance carried over July i, 1900 — 
representing trust funds, $934.38, and unfinished business, $551.91 — was $1,486.29, 
leaving for fees applied during the fiscal year 1899-1900, $65,201.50, and for fees 
applied which were received in the copjrright office prior to July i, 1897, $4.50, mak- 
ing a total of $65,206. (See Exhibit A. ) 

Of this sum of $65,206, representing applied fees, $65,193 was paid into the Treas- 
ury by weekly checks, as per Exhibit B, credit was allowed for $4.50 applied as 
fees, and $8.50 refunded, out of fees received prior to July i, 1897. 

COPYRIGHT ENTRIES, ETC. 

The total number of entries of titles during the fiscal year was 94,798. Of this 
number 86,438 were titles of productions of persons citizens or residents of the 
United States, and 8,360 were titles of productions of persons not citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States. The fees for these entries were: United States, $43,219; 
foreign, $8,360, or a total of $51,579. 

Of the foreign entries, 2,176 were with certificates, as well as 21,894 of *he United 
States entries, or a total of 24,070 certificates, at fees amounting to $12,035. In addi- 
tion, 1,192 copies of record were furnished at fees amounting to $596; 89S assign- 
ments were recorded and certified at a charge of $980, and search fees charged to the 
amount of $16. The details of the copyright office business and applied fees are set 
out in Exhibit C. 

COPYRIGHT DEPOSITS. 

The various articles deposited in compliance with the copyright law, which have 
been receipted for, stamped, credited, indexed, and catalogued during the fiscal 
year amount to 141,444 (a gain of 21,301 over the previous fiscal year), and these 
articles are classified as follows: 

Deposits July /, 18^^ to Jufte j£>, igoo. 

I. Books: 

(a) Books proper (volumes) 6, 550 

{b) Miscellaneous articles entered under the term 
"book" as used in the copyright law--i. e., cir- 
culars, leaflets, charts, etc 5, 073 

{c) Newspaper and magazine contributions 8, 851 
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2. Dramatic compositions 561 

3. Periodicals (numbers) 14, 147 

4. Musical compositions 16, 505 

5. Maps and charts i, 353 

6. Engravings, cuts, and prints 3, 503 

7. Chromos and lithographs i, 257 

8. Photographs 12, 1 15 

69,915 

Two copies of each article were received, making 139, 830 

9. Photographs deposited with descriptions of original works 

of art, for identification, one copy each i, 614 

Grand total received 141, 444 

COPYRIGHT CATAI^OGUE AND INDEX. 

The titles filed for record are carefully indexed, each entry having a card under 
the name of the proprietor; and books, periodicals, dramatic compositions, and 
maps have, in addition, title or author cards. These index cards, numbering 122,148 
for the fiscal year, become part of the permanent indexes of the copyright ofl&ce, and 
are also used as the copy for the ** Catalogue of title entries" required to be printed 
weekly by the act of Congress of March 3, 1891 (Fifty-first Congress, second session, 
chapter 565). The. articles enumerated in the preceding paragraph were catalogued 
during the fiscal year, and the catalogue printed in four volumes, as follows: 

Pages. 

Volume 20, third quarter of 1899, 13 numbers 901 

Volume 21, fourth quarter of 1899, 13 numbers .' 938 

Volume 22, first quarter of 1900, 13 numbers i, 009 

Volume 23, second quarter of 1900, 13 numbers i, 127 

In all, 3,975 pages of octavo print. 

COPYRIGHT MAII« MATTER. 

The letters received at the copyright office during the fiscal year numbered 60,609, 
in addition to which there were received 5,964 postal cards. If to these are added 
the articles deposited which, as enumerated above, amounted to 141,444 articles, 
the grand total of articles received by mail at the copyright office reaches more than 
200,000, without including a large number of articles (not separately counted, but 
numbering several thousand) which were returned to the senders. 

Of the letters received, 13,257 contained money in coin or currency, while 13,924 
separate money orders, 4,523 checks, 1,150 drafts, and 1,230 express money orders 
were received, making a total of 34,084 letters transmitting money. 

There were dispatched from the copyright office during the year 102,244 separate 
pieces of mail matter — letters, postal cards, envelopes containing documents, and 
parcels containing books, etc. 

GROWTH IN THE COPYRIGHT BUSINESS. 

There is a steady increase in the amount of the copyright business from year to 
year, but the growth during the last fiscal year has been exceptional. The total 
entries (94,798) as compared with the total entries of the last fiscal year (80,968) 
show a gain of 13,830 entries, or a little more than 17 per cent. This growth in the 
entries is a nearly exact index of the increase in the whole work of the copyright 
office. While there is an increase in the total copyright business from year to year, it 
fluctuates greatly from month to month and from day to day, and this great variance 
from one day to another is one of the difficulties to be met in the administration of 
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the office. The least number of entries made on any one day during the fiscal year 
1 899-1 900 was 99, while the greatest number of entries made on any one day reached 
the sum of 5,788. The next lowest number of entries was 115, and the next highest 
number of entries in any one day was 946. A tabulation of the fluctuations from month 
to month during the present fiscal year is set out in Exhibit D, and a comparison of 
the monthly receipts and entries with the corresponding months of the previous 
fiscal year will be found in Exhibit E. 

The applied fees for this fiscal year ($65,206), as compared with the applied fees 
for the previous fiscal year (158,267), show a net gain in fees paid into the Treasury 
of $6,939 ^^^ ^^ fiscal year. A comparison of the applied fees for the last three fiscal 
years is shown in Exhibit F. 

The number of articles deposited increases steadily from year to year, the g^nd 
total for this fiscal year ( 1 41 ,444 ) as compared with the last fiscal year's total ( 1 20, 143 ) , 
showing an increase of 21,301 articles. In Exhibit G will be found a comparison in 
detail of articles deposited to complete copyright for the three fiscal years, 1897-98, 
1898-99, 1899-1900, showing the increase from year to year in each class. 

STATUS OF COPYRIGHT OFFICE WORK. 

The principal things to be accomplished in the copyright office are: (i) Prompt 
recording and acknowledgment of remittances received; (2) posting into proper 
ledgers and accounting for the different classes of fees, so that the weekly payment 
of applied fees into the Treasury can be accurately made; (3) passing upon applica- 
tions, writing the necessary letters of explanation in relation to informal applications, 
and returning excess fees and remittances which can not be applied as fees; (4) 
stamping the titles accepted for record, with date, class designation, and copyright 
number; (5) indexing the titles filed for record; (6) stamping, acknowledging, cred- 
iting, and cataloguing the articles deposited; (7) recording the titles filed and making 
out, revising, and mailing the copyright certificates. 

At the date of this report, November 23, 1900, the various divisions of the copy- 
right office work have been carried forward four additional months beyond the fiscal 
year, the fees applied and paid into the Treasury from January i to October 31, 
1900, amounting to $55,791, and the entries made to 82,064. 

The exact status of the copyright office work at this date (November 23, 1900) is 
as follows: 

1. All remittances received have been recorded and acknowledged to November 
22, inclusive. 

2. The account books of the bookkeeping division are written up and posted to 
November 17, and the accounts rendered to the Treasury Department are settled up 
to and including the month of October. 

3. Copyright applications received up to and including November 20 have been 
passed upon, and refunds made up to November 17. The total unfinished and pend- 
ing business from July i, 1897, to November 17, 1900, amounts to $479.13. 

4. The titles filed for record (all classes) are dated, classified, and numbered to 
November 17, inclusive. 

5. The titles filed are indexed as follows: Class A, books and plays, to November 
12, 1900; Class B, periodicals, to November 16, 1900; Class C, music, to November 
10, 1900; Class D, miscellaneous, to November 9, 1900. 

6. The articles deposited are stamped, catalogued, and credited as follows: Class A, 
Books I, to November 2, 1900; Books II, to November 8, 1900; Books III, to Novem- 
ber 8, 1900; Class B, periodicals, to November 23, 1900; Class C, music, to October 
10, 1900; Class D, miscellaneous, to October 4, 1900. 

The Catalogue of Title Entries has been brought forward another volume, \dz, 
volume 24, for the third quarter of 1900, 1,172 pages; and Nos. i to 7 of the new 
volume, 25, for October 4 to November 15, 1900, have been printed. 
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7. The certificate entries have been recorded, all classes, to November 16, inclu- 
sive, and certificates made, revised, and mailed; while the certificates for November 
17, all classes, have been made and revised, and are ready for signature and mailing. 

The non-certificate entries have been recorded as follows: Class A to November 8; 
Class B to November 14; Class C to November 15; Class D to November 7, inclusive, 
leaving to be entered, to and including November 23, 452 entries. Class A; 62 entries, 
Class B; 192 entries, Class C; 509 entries, Cl€iss D, or a total of 1,195 entries. 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE BUI,I,KTINS. 

The following bulletins of the copyright office were printed during the year: 

The Copyright Law of the United States of America, in force July, 1900. Fourth 
edition, revised. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 30 pp. 8°. (Bul- 
letin No. I.) 

Directions for the Registration of Copyrights under the Laws of the United States. 
Third edition, revised. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 36 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 2.) 

Copyright Enactments, 1 783-1900, comprising the public and private copyright 
laws [etc. ] . Washington : Government Printing Office, 1900. 83 pp. ( Bulletin No. 3. ) 

Text of the Convention Creating the International Cop)rright Union, 1887. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 13 pp. 8°. (Bulletin No. 4, part i.) 

Instructions for Registration for Cop3n-ight Protection within the British Domin- 
ions. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 14 pp. 8°. (Bulletin No. 
4, part 2. ) 

Rules and Forms Relating to Copyright Registration in Canada, with law of 1886. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 22 pp. 8°. (Bulletin No. 4, 
part 3.) 

ARREARS PRIOR TO JUI*Y I, 1897. 

Congress, in the appropriation act of April 18, 1900, provided a special force of 
three clerks, a j>orter, and a messenger boy for bringing up the arrears in the copy- 
right office work. 

Although only a few months have passed since this appropriation became availa- 
ble good service has been rendered, enabling the office to eliminate the principal 
arrears in ciurent work, and also to make a good beginning in the work of properly 
arranging the material prior to July i, 1897. Of the great mass of copyright deposits 
from July, 1870, to July, 1897, estimated at perhaps 200,000 articles — books, maps, 
engravings, etc. — all the books have been arranged by years, and the books and 
pamphlets for the years 1870 to 1880, numbering 33,116 volumes, have been trans- 
ferred to the new shelving provided in a permanent storage location and there 
properly arranged. In addition, about 22,000 maps, engravings, photographs, etc., 
have been classified and arranged. 

Of the titles filed prior to July 8, 1870, 60,719 (nearly the whole collection) have 
been arranged between boards especially provided for the purpose, properly lettered, 
and tied up and filed away. 

The consolidation of the old and new indexes has been carried out to the letter H, 
inclusive, 201,100 cards having been cut and alphabetized. This becomes the gen- 
eral alphabetical index to all the copyright entries since July 8, 1870, numbering up 
to the end of September, 1900, 1,171,521. 

A certain quantity of the uncredited deposits between 1890 and 1896 has been 
credited, but it has not been practicable to keep an exact account of the number of 
these articles. All the uncredited material has been roughly assorted, and 720 books 
and pamphlets have been subjected to the necessarily slow process of examination 
with the indexes and have thus been disposed of. 

Respectfully submitted. Thorvai^d Soi^berg, 

Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C, November 23, 1^0. 
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Appendix IV. 
Report of the Register of Copyrights for the Fiscai, Year 1899-1900. 

Exhibit A. — Statement 0/ gross receipts^ refunds y net receipts y and fees applied for 

fiscal year ending fune so y igoo. 



Month. 



July 

August 

Septemoer. 
October — 
November . 
December . 



January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



1899. 



1900. 



Gross cash 
receipts. 


Refunds. 


Net 
receipts. 


Fees 
applied. 


I5.156.87 


$459-72 


14,697-15 


$4,789.50 


4,846.97 


456. 61 


4,390.36 


4,709-50 


6,078.95 


431- 18 


5,647.77 


5,357-50 


5,583.59 


500.13 


5,083.46 


5,317.00 


5,479-15 


579. 13 


4,900.02 


4.810.50 


6,728.06 


480.00 


6,248.06 


5.183.00 


7,649.80 


771-49 


6,878.31 


8,000.50 


5,523-47 


446.00 


5,077-47 


5,032.50 


6,515-43 


746.98 


5.768.45 


5,871.50 


6, 086. 82 


684.50 


5,402.32 


5.535-50 


5,660.36 


430.87 


5,229.49 


5,229.50 


5, 762. 86 


397-54 


5,365.32 


5.369-50 


71,072.33 


6.384.15 


64,688.18 


65, 206. 00 



Balance brought forward from June 30, 1899 $1, 999. 61 

Gross receipts July i, 1899-June 30, 1900 , 71, 072. 33 



75, C71. 94 
l^ss refunds July i, 1899-June 30, 1900 6, 384. 15 



To be iaccounted for 66, 687, 79 

Balance carried forward July i, 1900: 

Trust fund I934. 38 

Unfinished business since July i, 1897 551. 91 

1, 486. 29 



Fees applied July i, 1899-June 30, 1900 65, 201. 50 

Fees received and paid into the Treasury prior to July i, 1897, and applied fiscal year 
1899-1900 4. 50 



Total amount of fees applied 65, 206. 00 
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Appendix IV. 
REPORT OF THE Register of Copyrights for the Fiscai, Year i 899-1 900. 

Exhibit B. —Statement of fees paid into Treasury. 



Date. 



1899, 

July 10 

17 

24 

31 

Aug. 3 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Sept. 5 

7 

II 

18 

25 

Oct. 2 

6 

9- 

16 

23 

30 

Nov. 3 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Dec. 4 

9 

II 

18 

26 

1900. 

Jan. 2 

8 

10 

15 

22 

29 



Check 
number. 



.127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 

135 
136 

137 
138 

139 
140 

141 

142 

143 
144 

145 
146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 



157 
158 

159 
160 

161 

162 



Amount. 



800.00 
1,000.00 
1, 400. 00 
1, 200. 00 

389-50 

700.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

900.00 
1,000.00 

108.00 

T, 000.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
I, 500. 00 

655-50 
900.00 

z, 200. 00 

1,000.00 

1, 500. 00 

717.00 

900.00 

800.00 

1,000.00 

1, 400. 00 

600.00 

110.50 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

1, 200. CO 



1,200.00 
1,500.00 
277.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 



Date. 



1900 

Feb. 5 

10 

12 

19 

26 

Mar. 5 

7 

12 

19 

26 

Apr. 2 

7 

9 

16 

23 

30 

May 5 

7 

14 

21 

28 

June 4 

9 

II 

18 

23 

July 2 

5 



Check 
number. 



163 
164 

165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 

185 
186 

187 
188 
189 
190 



Amount. 



Fees received and paid into the 
Treasury prior to July i, 1897, 
and applied for entries, 1899-1900 

Fees received prior to July i, 1897, 
and refunded to transmitters, not 
having been applied as copy- 
right fees 

Total 



1,000.00 
1, 500. oa 

799. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1, 200, 00 

700.00 

130. 50 
1, 500. 00 
1,500.00 
1, 200.00 
I, 200. 00 

471- 50- 

I, 200. OO' 

1, 200. 00 
1, 200. 00 
I, 200. 00 

735. 50 

700.00 

1,000,00 

I, 500. CO 

1,000.00 

600. CO 

429. 50 

I, 200.00- 
I, 200. 00 
I, 200. CO 
I, 200. CO 

569- 50 



65, 193- 00 



4-5« 



8.50' 



65, 206. 00 
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Appendix IV. 

Report of the Register of Copyrights for the Fiscai, Year 1899- 1900. 

Exhibit F. — Copyright fees for last three fiscal years iSg^-gS to i8gg-igoo. 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



I. 

1897-98. 



$3, 769. 00 

4, 296. 00 

4, 559- 50 
4,899.00 
4, 062. 00 

5, 262. 00 

6, 224. 50 
4, 204. CO 
4, 865. 00 
4, 835. 50 
4, 610. 50 

4, 339. 50 



55, 926. 50 



II. 

1898-99. 



$4, 724. 50 
4, 266. 50 

4, 537. 50 
4, 744. 00 
4, 269. 56 
5, 088. 50 
6, 192. 50 
4, 505- 50 
5,312.50 
4,899.00 
5, 076. 00 
4,651.00 



58, 267. 00 



III. 
1899-1900. 



$4, 789. 50 
4, 709- 50 
5. 357. 50 
5,317-00 
4, 810. 50 
5, 183. 00 
8, 000. 50 
5, 032. 50 
5,871.50 
5, 535- 50 
5, 229. 50 
5, 369- 50 



65, 206. 00 



Net amount of fees applied for the fiscal year 1899-1900 > $65, 206. 00 

Net amount of fees applied for the fiscal year 1898-99 58, 267. 00 

Increase for the year 6, 939. 00 

Exhibit G. — Table of articles deposited during three fiscal years i8gy-g8^ j8g8-gg^ 

i8gg-igoo. 



1. Book.s: 

(a) Books proper (volumes) 

{b) Miscellaneous articles entered under the term "book" 
as used in the copyright law— e. g., circulars, leaf- 
lets, etc 

{c) Newspapers and magazine articles 

2. Dramatic compositions 

3. Periodicals ( numbers) 

4. Musical compositions 

5. Maps and charts 

6. Engravings, cuts, and prints 

7. Chromos and lithographs 

8. Photographs 

9rt. Miscellaneous (unclassified articles) 

Two copies of each article were received 

9. Photographs with titles of works of art for identification, 

one copy each 

Grand total ^ 



1897-98. 



5.575 



4,698 
3,262 

391 

13.726 

17, 217 

1,296 

2,912 

747 

5.777 

375 



55. 976 



111,952 



853 



112,805 



1898-99. 



5,834 



4,196 
5.185 
507 
9.777 
19, 976 
1,478 

3.505 
1,050 

7,695 
14 



59. 217 



118,434 



1,709 



1S99-1900. 



120, 143 



6,550 



5,073 
8,851 

561 

14. 147 

16, 505 

1.353 

3.503 

1.257 
12,115 



69. 915 



139. 830 



T,6i4 



141,444 



O 



UN 



j^ 



